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BOOK     IV.      Continued.  ' 

JV#  JT^rom  the  domeftic  ftate  of  the  Amerl- 
J/  cans,  the  tranfition  to  the  confederation 
of  their  civil  government  and  political  inftitutions 
is  natural.  In  every  inquiry  concerning  the 
operations  of  men  when  united  together  in  fo- 
ciety,  the  firfl  object  of  attention  fhould  be 
their  mode  of  iubfiftence.  Accordingly  as  that 
varies,  their  laws  and  policy  mull  be  different. 
The  inftitution  fuked  to  the  ideas  and  exigencies 
of  tribes,  which  fubfifl  chiefly  by  fifhing  or  hunt- 
ing, and  which  have  as  yet  acquired  but  an  im- 
perfect conception  of  any  fpecies  of  property, 
will  be  much  more  fimple  than  thoie  which 
mult  take  place  when  the  earth  is  cultivated 
with  regular  induftry,  and  a  right  of  property 
not  only  in  its  productions,  but  in  the  foil  it- 
felf,  is  completely  afcertained. 

All  the'  people  of  America,  now  under  re- 
view, belong  to  the  former  clafs.  But  though  they 
may  all  be  comprehended  under  the  general  de- 
nomination of  favage,  the  advances  which  they 
bad  made  in  the  art  of  procuring  to  themfelves 
a  certain  and  plentiful  fubfiftence,  were  very  un- 
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equal.     On  the  extenfive  plains  of  South  Ame- 
rica, man  appears  in  one  of  the  rudeft  flates  in 
which  he  has  been  ever  obferved,  or,  perhaps, 
can  exift.     Several  tribes  depend  entirely  upon 
the  bounty  of  Nature  for  fubliftence.     They  dif- 
cover  no  folicitude,  they  employ  little  foreiight, 
they  fcarcely  exert  any  induilry,  to  fecure  what 
is   neceffary  for  their  fupport.      The   Topayers 
of  Braiil,    the   Guaxeros  of  Tierra  Firme,  the 
Caiguas,  the  Moxos,  and  feveral  other  people  of 
Paraguay,  are  unacquainted  with  every  fpecies 
of  cultivation.      They  neither  fow  nor  plant. 
Even   the    culture  of    the    manioc,    of   which 
cafTada  bread  is  made,  is  an  art  too  intricate  for 
their  ingenuity,  or  too  fatiguing  to  their  indo- 
lence.     The  roots   which   the    earth  produces 
fpontaneoufly,    the  fruits,  the  berries,    and  the 
feeds,  which  they  gather  in  the  woods,  together 
with  lizards  and  other  reptiles,  which  multiply 
amazingly  with  the  heat  of  the  climate  in  a  fat 
foil  moiliened  by  frequent  rains,    fupply  them 
with  food  during  fome  part  of  the  year a.     At 
other  times  they  fubfifl  by  fifhing ;  and  Nature 
feems  to  have  indulged  the  lazineis  of  the  South 
American  tribes  by  the  liberality  with  which 
fhe  minilters,  in  this  way,  to  their  wants.     The 
vail  rivers  of  that  region  in  America  abound 
with  an  infinite  variety  of  the  moil  delicate  fifh. 
The  lakes  and  marines  formed  by  the  annual 
overflowing  of  the  waters,  are  filled  with  all  the 

»'  Nieuhoff.  Hift.  of  Brafil.  Church.  Coll.  ii.  134. 
Simon,  Conquifta  de  Tierra  Firme,  p.  166.  Techo,  Ac- 
count of  Paraguay,  &c.  Church,  vi.  78.  Lettr.  Edif.  23. 
384.  io.  190.  Lozano,  Defcrip.  del  Gran  Chaco,  p.  8i« 
Ribas,  Hiilor.  de  los  Triumfos,  &c.  p.  7. 
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different  fpecies,  where  they  remain  fhut  up,  as 
in    natural   refervoirs,    for    the    ufe   of    the  in- 
habitants.     They  fwarm  in    fuch   fhoals,    that 
in  fome  places  they  are  catched  without  art  or 
induftry b.      In    others,    the    natives   have    dif- 
covered  a  method  of  infecting  the  water  with 
the  juice  of  certain  plants,  by  which  the  fifh  are 
fo  intoxicated,  that  they  float  on  the  furface, 
and  are  taken  with  the  handc.       Some  tribes 
have  ingenuity-  enough  to  preferve  them  without 
fait,  by  drying  or  fmoking  them  upon  hurdles 
over  a  flow  fire d.     The  prolific  quality  of  the 
rivers  in  South  America  induces   many  of  the 
natives  to  refort  to  their  banks,  and  to  depend 
almoft  entirely  for  nourimment  on  what  their 
waters  fupply  with  fuch  profufion6.      In  this 
part  of  the  globe,  hunting  feems  not  to  have 
been  the  firft  employment  of  men,  or  the  firft 
effort  of  their  invention   and  labour  to  obtain 
food.      They  were  fifhers  before  they  became 
hunters ;  and  as  the  occupations  of  the  former 
do  not  call  for  equal  exertions  of  activity,  or 
talents,  with  thofe  of  the  latter,  people  in  that 
ftate  appear  to  poffefs  neither  the  fame  degree 
of  enterprife  nor  of  ingenuity.     The  petty  na-» 
tions,  adjacent  to  the  Maragnon  and  Orinoco, 
are  manifeftly  the  moft  inactive  and  lean:  intel-. 
ligent  of  all  the  Americans. 

None  but  tribes  contiguous  to  great  rivers 
can  fuftain  themfelves  in  this  manner.  The 
greater  part  pf  the  American  nations,  difperfed 

b  See  Note  LIV\  ?  See  Note  LV. 

d  Condam.  159.  Gumilla,  ii.  37.    Lettr.  Edif.  14.  199, 
23.  328.     Acugna,  Relat.  de  la  Riv.  des  Amaz.  138. 
f  Barrere,  Relat.  de  Fr,  Equin.  p,  155, 
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over  the  forefls  with  which  their  country  is 
covered,  do  not  procure  fubfiftence  with  the 
fame  facility.  For  although  thefe  foreils,  ef- 
pecially  in  the  fouthern  continent  of  America, 
are  ftored  plentifully  with  gamef,  considerable 
efforts  of  aclivity  and  ingenuity  are  requiiite 
in  purfuit  of  it.  Neceflity  incited  the  na- 
tives to  the  one,  and  taught  them  the  other. 
Hunting  became  their  principal  occupation ; 
and  as  it  called  forth  ftrenuous  exertions  of 
courage,  of  force,  and  of  invention,  it  was 
deemed  no  lefs  honourable  than  neceffary.  This 
occupation  was  peculiar  to  the  men.  They  were 
trained  to  it  from  their  earlieft  youth.  A  bold 
and  dexterous  hunter  ranked  next  in  fame  to  the 
diftinguifhed  warrior,  and  an  alliance  with  the 
former  is  often  courted  in  preference  to  one  with 
the  latter  5.  Hardly  any  device,  which  the  in- 
genuity of  man  has  difcovered  for  enfnaring  or 
deftroying  wild  animals,  was  unknown  to  the 
Americans.  While  engaged  in  this  favourite 
exercife,  they  fhake  off  the  indolence  peculiar  to 
their  nature,  the  latent  powers  and  vigour  of 
their  minds  are  roufed,  and  they  become  active, 
perfevering,  and  indefatigable.  Their  fagacity 
in  finding  their  prey,  and  their  addrefs  in  killing 
it,  are  equal.  Their  reafon  and  their  fenfes  be- 
ing conftantly  directed  towards  this  one  object, 
the  former  difplays  fuch  fertility  of  invention, 
and  the  latter  acquire  fuch  a  degree  of  acutenefs, 
as  appear  almoft  incredible.  They  difcern  the 
footlteps  of  a  wild  beaft,  which  efcape  every 
other  eye,  and  can  follow  them  with  certainty 

f  P.  Martyr,  Oecad.  p.  324.  Gumiila,  ii.  4,  &c    Acugna, 
i.  J56.  s  Charlev.  Hiitoire  de  la  N.  France,  iii.  115. 
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through  the  pathlefs  foreft.    If  they  attack  their 
game  openly,  their  arrow  feldom  errs  from  the 
mark  h  ;  if  they  endeavour  to  circumvent  it  by 
art,  it  is  almoft  impofiible  to  avoid  their  toils. 
Among  feveral  tribes,  their  young  men  were  not 
permitted  to  marry,  until  they  had  given  fuch 
proofs  of  their  fkill  in  hunting  as  put  it  beyond 
doubt  that  they  were  capable-  of  providing  for  a 
family.     Their  ingenuity,  always  on  the  flretch 
and  fharpened  by  emulation,  as  well  as  neceflity, 
has  {truck  out  many  inventions,  which  greatly 
facilitate  fuccefs  in  the  chafe.    The  moil  fingular 
of  thefe  is  the  difcovery  of  a  poifon  in  which 
they  dip  the  arrows  employed  in  hunting.     The 
{lighten;  wound  with  thofe  envenomed  fhafts  is 
mortal.     If  they  only  pierce  the  fkin,  the  blood 
fixes  and  congeals  in  a  moment,  and  the  ilrongeft 
animal   falls  motionlefs   to   the   ground.      Nor 
does  this   poifon,    notwithstanding  its  violence 
and  fubtlety,  infect  the  flefh  of  the  animal  which 
it  kills.     That  may  be  eaten  with  perfect  fafety, 
and  retains  its  native  relifh  and  qualities.     All 
the  nations  fituated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ma- 
ragnon  and  Orinoco  are   acquainted  with  this 
compofition,    the  chief  ingredient  in  which   is 
the  juice  extracted  from  the  root  of  the  curare 9 
a  fpecies  of  withe  *.     In  other  parts  of  America, 
they  employ  the  juice  of  the  manchenille  for  the 
fame  purpofe,  and  it  operates  with  no  lefs  fatal 
activity.     To  people  poiTefled  of  thofe  fecrets, 
the  bow  is  a  more  deftructive  weapon  than  the 

h  Biet.  Voy.  de  France  Equin.  357.  Davies*  Difcov. 
of  the  River  of  Amaz.     Purchaf.  iv.  p.  1287. 

*  Gumilla,  ii.  1.  &x.  Condam.  208.  Recherch.  PhiloC 
iu  239.    Bancroft's  Nat.  Hift.  of  Guiana,  281,  &c. 
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mufket,  and,  in  their  fkilful  hands,  does  great 
execution  among  the  birds  and  beafts  which 
abound  in  the  forefts  of  America. 

But  the  life  of  a  hunter  gradually  leads  man  to 
a  ftate  more  advanced.     The  chafe,  even  where 
prey  is  abundant,  and  the  dexterity  of  the  hunter 
much  improved,  affords  but  an  uncertain  mainte-< 
nance,  and  at  fome  feafons  it  muft  be  fufpended 
altogether.     If  a  favage  trufts  t'o  his  bow  alone 
for  food,  he  and  his  family  will  be  often  reduced 
to  extreme  diftrefs  k.     Hardly  any  region  of  the 
earth  furnifhes  man  fpontaneoufly  with  what  his 
wants  require.     In  the  mildeft  climates,  and  molt 
fertile  foils,  his  own  induftry  and  forefight  muft 
be  exerted  in  fome  degree,  to  fecure  a  regular  fup- 
ply  of  food.     Their  experience  of  this  furmounts 
the  abhorrence  of  labour  natural  to  favage  na- 
tions, and  compels  them  to  have  recourfe  to  cul- 
ture,   as  fubfidiary  to  hunting.     In  particular 
iituations,  fome  fmall  tribes  may  fubfift  by  fifh- 
ing,  independent  of  any  production  of  the  earth, 
raifed  by  their  own  induftry.     But  throughout 
all  America,  we  fcarcely  meet  with  any  nation 
of  hunters,  which  does  not  practife  fome  fpecies 
of  cultivation. 

The  agriculture  of  the  Americans,  however, 
is  neither  extenfive  nor  laborious.  As  game  and 
fifh  are  their  principal  food,  all  they  aim  at  by 
cultivation,  is  to  fupply  any  occafional  defect  of 
thefe.  In  the  fouthern  continent  of  America, 
the  natives  confined  their  induftry  to  rearing  a 
few  plants,  which,  in  a  rich  foil  and  warm 
climate,  were  eafily  trained  to  maturity.  The  chief 
of  thefe  is  Maize,  well  known  in  Europe  by  the 

*   See  Note  LVI* 
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name  of  Turkey  or  Indian  wheat,  a  grain  ex- 
tremely prolific,  of  fimple  culture,  agreeable  to 
the  talte,  and  affording  a  ftrong  hearty  nourifh- 
ment.  The  fecond  is  the  Manioc^  which  grows 
to  the  fize  of  a  large  fhrub,  or  fmall  tree,  and 
produces  roots  fomewhat  refembling  parfnips. 
After  carefully  fqueezing  out  the  juice,  thefe 
roots  are  grated  down  to  a  fine  powder,  and 
formed  into  thin  cakes,  called  Cajfada  bread, 
which,  though  iniipid  to  the  talle,  proves  no 
contemptible  food1.  As  the  juice  of  the  manioc 
is  a  deadly  poifon,  fome  authors  have  celebrated 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Americans,  in  converting  a 
noxious  plant  into  wholefome  nourifhment.  But 
it  fhould  rather  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  def- 
perate  expedients  for  procuring  fubfiftence,  to 
which  necefiity  reduces  rude  nations ;  or,  per- 
haps, men  were  led  to  the  ufe  of  it  by  a  progrefs, 
in  which  there  is  nothing  marvellous.  One 
fpecies  of  manioc  is  altogether  free  of  any  poi- 
fonous  quality,  and  may  be  eaten  without  any 
preparation  but  that  of  roaiting  it  in  the  embers. 
This,  it  is  probable,  was  firft  ufed  by  the  Ame- 
ricans as  food ;  and  necefiity  having  gradually 
taught  them  the  art  of  feparating  its  pernicious 
juice  from  the  other  fpecies,  they  have  by  ex- 
perience found  it  to  be  more  prolific  as  well 
as  more  nouriiliing  m.  The  third  is  the  plantain^ 
which,  though  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  a  tree,  is 

1  Sloane  Hift.  of  Jam.  Introd.  p.  18.  Labat.  i.  394. 
Acofta  Hirt.  Ind.  Occid.  Natur.  lib.  iv.  c.  17.  Ulloa,  i. 
62.  Aublet  Mem.  fur  le  Magnioc.  Hilt,  des  Plantes, 
torn.  ii.  p.  65,  &c.  m  Martyr,  Decad    301* 

Labat.  i.  411.  Gumilla,  Hi.  192.  Machucha  Milic. 
Indiana,  164,    See  Note  LVJJ. 
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of  fuch  quick  growth,  that  m  Iefs  than  a  year  it 
rewards  the  mduflry  of  the  cultivator,  with  its 
fruit.  This,  when  roafted,  fupplies  the  place  of 
bread,  and  is  both  palatable  and  nourffhing". 
Ine  fourth  is  the  potato*,  whofe  culture  and 
qualities  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  de- 
Icnption.  The  fifth  is  pimento,  a  fmall  tree, 
yielding  a  ftrong  aromatic  fpice.  The  Ameri- 
cans,  who,  like  other  inhabitants  of  warm  cli- 
mates, delight  in  whatever  is  hot  and  of  poignant 
flavour,  deem  this  feafoning  a  neceffary  of  life, 
and  mingle  it  copioufly  with  every  kind  of  food 
they  take  °. 

Such  are  the  various  produdions  which  were 
the  chief  object  of  culture  among  the  hunting 
tribes  on  the  continent  of  America,  and  with  a 
moderate  exertion  of  adive  and  provident  in- 
duflry,  thefe  might  have  yielded  a  full  fupply  to 
the  wants  of  a  numerous  people.  But  men,  ac- 
cuftomed  to  the  free  and  vagrant  life  of  hunters, 
are  incapable  of  regular  application  to  labour ; 
and  confider  agriculture  as  a  fecondary  and  in- 
ferior occupation.  Accordingly,  the  provifibn 
for  fubfiftence,  arifing  from  cultivation,  was  fo 
limited  and  fcanty  among  the  Americans,  that, 
upon  any  accidental  failure  of  their  ufual  fuccefs 
in  hunting,  they  were  often  reduced  to  extreme 
diftrefs. 

In  the  Mands,  the  mode  of  fubfifting  was  con- 
fiderably  different.  None  of  the  large  animals 
which  abound  on  the  continent  were  known 
there.  Only  four  fpecies  of  quadrupeds,  befides 
a  kind  of  fmall  dumb  dog,  exifted  in  the  iflands, 

'    "See  Note  LVIII.  o  Gumilla,  jii.  171. 

^cofta,  lib.  lv,  c.  20, 

the 
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the  biggefl:  of  which  did  not  exceed  the  fize  of 
a  rabbit  p.     To  hunt  fuch  diminutive  prey,  was 
an  occupation  which  required  no  effort  either  of 
activity  or  courage.     The  chief  employment  of 
a  hunter  in  the  ifles  was  to  kill  birds,  which  on 
the  continent  are   deemed  ignoble  game,    and 
left  chiefly  to  the  purfuit  of  boys  1.     This  want 
of  animals,  as  well  as  their  peculiar  fituation,  led 
the  iflanders  to  depend  principally  upon  fifhing 
for  their  fubfiftence  r.     Their  rivers,  and  the  fea 
with  which  they  are  furrounded,  fupplied  them 
with  this  fpecies  of  food.     At  fome  particular 
feafons,     turtle,     crabs,     and    other     fhell-ftm, 
abounded  in   fuch    numbers,    that   the    natives 
could  fupport  themfelves  with  a  facility  in  which 
their   indolence   delighted s.      At  other  times, 
they  ate  lizards,  and  various  reptiles  of  odious 
forms1.      To   fifhing,    the    inhabitants  of  the 
iflands     added     fome     degree     of    agriculture. 
Maize  u,  manioc,  and  other  plants,  were  culti- 
vated in  the  fame  manner  as  on  the  continent. 
But  all  the  fruits  of  their  induftry,    together 
with  what  their  foil  and  climate  produced  fpon- 
taneoufly,  afforded  them  but  a  fcanty  mainte- 
nance.    Though  their  demands  for  food  were 
very  fparing,  they  hardly  raifed  what  was  fuf- 
ficient   for    their  own   confumption.     If  a  few 
Spaniards  fettled  in  any  diftricr.,  fuch  a  fmall  ad- 
dition of  fupernumeraiy  mouths  foon  exhaufted 
their  fcanty  itores,  and  brought  on  a  famine. 

P  Oviedo,    lib.  xii.  in  proem.  .  9  Ribas  Hift.  dc 

los  Triumph,  p.  13.     De  la  Potherie,  ii.  33.  iii.  20. 
r  Oviedo,  lib.  xiii.  c.  I.     Gomara,  Hift.  Gener.  c.  28* 
s  Gomara  Hift.  Gener.  c.  9.     Labat.  ii.  221,  &c. 
.  *  Oviedo,  lib.  xiii,  c-  3.  u  See  Note  X.IX. 
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Two  circumflances,  common  to  all  the  favage 
nations  of  America,  concurred  with  thofe  which 
I  have  already  mentioned,  not  only  in  rendering 
their  agriculture  imperfect,  but  in  circumfcribing 
their  power  in  all  their  operations.  They  had 
no  tame  animals  ;  and  they  were  unacquainted 
with  the  ufeful  metals. 

In  other  parts  of  the  globe,  man,  in  his  rudeft 
ftate,  appears  as  lord  of  the  creation,  giving 
law  to  various  tribes  of  animals,  wrhich  he  has 
tamed  and  reduced  to  fubjection.  The  Tartar 
follows  his  prey  on  the  horfe  which  he  has 
reared  ;  or  tends  his  numerous  herds,  which  fur- 
nifh  him  both  with  food  and  clothing  ;  the  Arab 
has  rendered  the  camel  docile,  and  avails  himfelf 
of  its  perfevering  ftrength  ;  the  Laplander  has 
formed  the  rein-deer  to  be  fubfervient  to  his  will ; 
and  even  the  people  of  Kamchatka  have  trained 
their  dogs  to  labour.  This  command  over  the 
inferior  creatures  is  one  of  the  nobleft  preroga- 
tives of  man,  and  among  the  greatefl  efforts  of 
his  wifdom  and  power.  Without  this,  his  do- 
minion is  incomplete.  He  is  a  monarch,  who 
has  no  fubje&s  ;  a  mailer,  without  fervants,  and 
muft  perform  every  operation  by  the  ftrength  of 
his  own  arm.  Such  was  the  condition  of  all  the 
rude  nations  in  America.  Their  reafon  was  fo 
little  improved,  or  their  union  fo  incomplete, 
that  they  fcem  not  to  have  been  confcious  of  the 
fuperiority  of  their  nature,  and  fuffered  all  the 
animal  creation  to  retain  its  liberty,  without 
eftablifhing  their  own  authority  over  any  one 
fp^cies.  Moll  of  the  animals,  indeed,  which 
have  been  rendered  domeftic  in  our  continent, 
do  not  exift  in.  the  New  World ;  but  thofe  pe- 
culiar 
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culiar  to  it  are  neither  fo  fierce,  nor  fo  formid- 
able, as  to  have  exempted  them  from  fervitude. 
There  are  fome  animals  of  the  fame  fpecies  in 
both  continents.  But  the  rein-deer,  which  has 
been  tamed  and  broken  to  the  yoke  in  the  one 
hemifphere,  runs  wild  in  the  other.  The  bifon 
of  America  is  manifeitly  of  the  fame  fpecies 
with  the  horned  cattle  of  the  other  hemifphere  x. 
The  latter,  even  among  the  rudeft  nations  in 
our  continent,  have  been  rendered  domeitic  ;  and, 
in  confequence  of  his  dominion  over  them,  man 
can  accomplish  works  of  labour  with  greater 
facility,  and  has  made  a  great  addition  to  his 
means  of  fubfiftence.  The  inhabitants  of  many 
regions  of  the  New  World,  where  the  bifon 
abounds,  might  have  derived  the  fame  advan- 
tages from  it.  It  is  not  of  a  nature  fo  indocile, 
but  that  it  might  have  been  trained  to  be  as 
fubfervient  to  man  as  our  cattle  y.  But  a  favage, 
in  that  uncultivated  ftate  wherein  the  Americans 
were  difcovered,  is  the  enemy  of  the  other  ani- 
mals, not  their  fuperior.  He  waftes  and  deftroys, 
but  knows  not  how  to  multiply  or  to  govern 
them  ■. 

This,  perhaps,  is  the  moll  notable  diftin&ion 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ancient  and  New 
Worlds,  and  a  high  pre-eminence  of  civilized 
men  above  fuch  as  continue  rude.  The  greatefl 
operations  of  man  in  changing  and  improving 
the  face  of  nature,  as  well  as  his  mod  confider- 
able  efforts  in  cultivating  the  earth,  are  accom- 

x  Buffon,  Artie.  Bifon.  r  Nouv.  Decouver!:e  par 

Hennepin,  p.  192,     Kalm.  i.  207.  2  Buffon  Hi  ft. 

Nat.  ix.  85.  Hift.  Phiiof.  et  Polit.  des  Etabliffem.  des 
Europ.  dans  les  deux  Indes,   vi.  364.. 
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plifhed  by  means  of  the  aid  which  he  receives 
from  the  animals  whom  he  has  tamed  and  em- 
ploys in  labour.  It  is  by  their  ftrength  that  he 
fubdues  the  ftubborn  foil,  and  converts  the  de- 
fert  or  marfh  into  a  fruitful  field.  But  man, 
in  his  civilized  flate,  is  fo  accuftomed  to  the 
fervice  of  the  domeflic  animals,  that  he  feldom 
reflects  upon  the  vail  benefits  which  he  derives 
from  it.  If  we  were  to  fuppofe  him,  even  when 
moil  improved,  to  be  deprived  of  their  ufeful 
ininiflry,  his  empire  over  nature  mull  in  fome 
meafure  ceafe,  and  he  would  remain  a  feeble 
animal,  at  a  lofs  how  to  fubfift,  and  incapable  of 
attempting  fuch  arduous  undertakings  as  their 
affiflance  enables  him  to  excute  with  eafe. 

It  is  a  doubtful  point,  whether  the  dominion 
of  man  over  the  animal  creation,  or  his  acquir- 
ing the  ufe  of  metals,  has  contributed  mofl  to 
extend  his  power.  The  sera  of  this  important 
difcovery  is  unknown,  and  in  our  hemifphere 
very  remote.  It  is  only  by  tradition,  or  by  dig- 
ging up  fome  rude  inflruments  of  our  forefathers, 
that  we  learn  that  mankind  were  originally  un- 
acquainted with  the  ufe  of  metals,  and  endea- 
voured to  fupply  the  want  of  them  by  employ- 
ing flints,  fhells,  bones,  and  other  hard  fub- 
ilances,  for  the  fame  purpofes  which  metals  ferve 
among  polifhed  nations.  Nature  completes  the 
formation  of  fome  metals.  Gold,  filver,  and 
copper  are  found  in  their  perfect  flate  in  the 
clefts  of  rocks,  in  the  fides  of  mountains,  or  the 
channels  of  rivers.  Thefe  were  accordingly  the 
metals  firft  known,  and  firfl  applied  to  ufe. 
But  iron,  the  moil  ferviceable  of  all,  and  to 
which  man  is  moil  indebted,  is  never  difcovered 

in 
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in  its  perfect  form  ;   its  grofs  and  flubborn  ore 
muft  feel  twice  the  force  of  fire,  and  go  through 
two  laborious  procefles,  before  it  become  fit  for 
ufe.     Man  was  long  acquainted  with  the  other 
metals,  before  he  acquired  the  art  of  fabricating 
iron,  or  attained  fuch  ingenuity  as  to  perfecl  an 
invention,  to  which  he  is  indebted  for  thofe  in- 
ftruments  wherewith  he  fubdues  the  earth,  and 
commands  all  its  inhabitants.     But  in  this,   as 
well  as  in  many  other  refpe&s,  the  inferiority  of 
the  Americans  was  confpicuous.     All  the  favage 
tribes,  fcattered  over  the  continent  and  iflands, 
were  totally  unacquainted  with  the  metals  which, 
their  foil   produces  in  great  abundance,  if  we 
except  fome   trifling  quantity  of  gold,    which 
they  picked  up  in  the  torrents  that  defcended 
from  their  mountains,  and  formed  into  ornaments. 
Their  devices  to  fupply  this  want  of  the  fervice- 
able  metals,  were  extremely  rude  and  awkward. 
The  moil  fimple  operation  was  to  them   an  un- 
dertaking of  immenfe  difficulty  and  labour.    To 
fell  a  tree  with  no  other  inftruments  than  hatchets 
of  Hone,  was  employment  for  a  month  3.     To 
form  a  canoe  into  fhape,  and  to  hollow  it,  con- 
fumed  years  ;    and  it  frequently  began  to  rot 
before   they  were    able    to  finifn  it  b.      Their 
operations  in  agriculture  were  equally  flow  and 
defective.     In  a  country  covered  with  woods  of 
the  hardeft  timber,  the  clearing  of  a  fmall  field 
deftined  for  culture  required  the  united  efforts 
of  a  tribe,  and  was  a  work  of  much  time  and 
great  toil.     This  was  the  bufinefs  of  the  men, 
and  their  indolence  was  fatisfied  with  performing 

a  Gumilla,  iii,  196.  b  Bordc  Relat,  des  Caraibes, 
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it  in  a  very  flovenly  manner.  The  labour  of -cul- 
tivation was  left  to  the  women,  who,  after  dig- 
ging, or  rather  ftirring  the  field,  with  wooden 
mattocks,  and  ftakes  hardened  in  the  fire,  fowed 
or  planted  it ;  but  they  were  more  indebted  for 
the  increafe  to  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  than  to 
their  own  rude  induftry  c. 

Agriculture,  even  when  the  ftrength  of  man 
is  feconded  by  that  of  the  animals  which  he  has 
fubje£ted  to  the  yoke,  and  his  power  augmented 
by  the  ufe  of  the  various  inftruments  with  which 
the  difcovery  of  metals  has  furnifhed  him,  is  ilill 
a  work  of  great  labour  ;  and  it  is  with  the  fweat 
of  his  brow  that  he  renders  the  earth  fertile.  It 
is  not  wonderful,  then,  that  people  deflitutc  of 
both  thefe  advantages  mould  have  made  fo  little 
progrefs  in  cultivation,  that  they  mull  be  con- 
fidered  as  depending  for  fubfiftence  on  fiftiing 
and  hunting,  rather  than  on  the  fruits  of  their 
own  labour. 

From  this  defcription  of  the  mode  of  fubfifl- 
ing  among  the  rude  American  tribes,  the  form 
and  genius  of  their  political  inftitutions  may  be 
deduced,  and  we  are  enabled  to  trace  various 
circumftances  of  diflindtion  between  them  and 
more  civilized  nations. 

i.  They  were  divided  into  fmall  independent 
communities.  While  hunting  is  the  chief  fource 
of  fubfiftence,  a  vaft  extent  of  territory  is  requi- 
fite  for  fupporting  a  fmall  number  of  people.  In 
proportion  as  men  multiply  and  unite,  the  wild 
animals,  on  which  they  depend  for  food,  diminifh, 
or  fly  at  a  greater  diilance  from  the  haunts  of 
their  enemy.     The  increafe  of  a  fociety  in  this 

5  Gumilla,  III-  i66,  &c.     Lettr,  Edif.  xii.  10. 
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ftate  is  limited  by  its  own  nature,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  it  muft  either  difperfe,  like  the  game 
which  they  purfue,  or  fall  upon  fome  better 
method  of  procuring  food,  than  by  hunting. 
Beafts  of  prey  are  by  nature  folitary  and  un- 
social, they  go  not  forth  to  the  chafe  in  herds, 
but  delight  in  thofe  receffes  of  the  foreft  where 
they  can  roam  and  deftroy  undifturbed.  A  na- 
tion of  hunters  refembles  them  both  in  occupa- 
tion and  in  genius.  They  cannot  form  into  large 
communities,  beeaufe  it  would  be  impofiible  to 
find  fubliftence  ;  and  they  muft  drive  to  a  dis- 
tance every  rival  who  may  incroach  on  thofe 
domains,  which  they  confider  as  their  own. 
This  was  the  ftate  of  all  the  American  tribes, 
the  numbers  in  each  were  inconfiderable,  though 
fcattered  over  countries  of  great  extent ;  they 
were  far  removed  from  one  another,  and  engaged 
in  perpetual  hoftilities  or  rivalihipd.  In  Ame- 
rica, the  word  nation  is  not  of  the  fame  import 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  It  is  applied  to 
fmall  focieties,  not  exceeding,  perhaps,  two  or 
three  hundred  perfons,  but  occupying  provinces 
greater  than  fome  kingdoms  in  Europe.  The 
country  of  Guiana,  though  of  larger  extent 
than  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  divided 
among  a  greater  number  of  nations,  did  not 
contain  above  twenty-five  thoufand  inhabit- 
ants c.  In  the  provinces  which  border  on  the 
Orinoco,  one  may  travel  feveral  hundred  miles 
in  different  directions,  without  finding  a  fmgle 
hut,   or  obferving    the    footfteps  of    a  human 

d  Lozano,  Defcrip.  del  Gran  Chacc,  S9*  62.     Fernandez, 
Relac.  Hirt.  de  los  Chi^uit.  16a.  e    Voyages  de  Mar- 
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creature  f.  In  North-America,  where  the  cli- 
mate is  more  rigorous,  and  the  foil  lefs  fertile, 
the  defolation  is  Hill  greater.  There,  journeys 
of  fome  hundred  leagues  have  been  made  through 
uninhabited  plains  and  forefts^.  As  long  as 
hunting  continues  to  be  the  chief  employment 
of  man  to  which  he  trulls  for  fubfiflence,  he  can 
hardly  be  faid  to  have  occupied  the  earth  h. 

2.  Nations  which  depend  upon  hunting  are, 
in  a  great  meafure,  ftrangers  to  the  idea  of  pro- 
perty. As  the  animals  on  which  the  hunter 
feeds  are  not  bred  under  his  infpe&ion,  nor 
nourifhed  by  his  care,  he  can  claim  no  right  to 
them,  while  they  run  wild  in  the  foreft.  Where 
game  is  fo  plentiful  that  it  may  be  catched  with 
little  trouble,  men  never  dream  of  appropriating 
what  is  of  fmall  value,  or  of  eafy  acquifition. 
Where  it  is  fo  rare,  that  the  labour  or  danger  of 
the  chafe  requires  the  united  efforts  of  a  tribe, 
or  village,  what  is  killed  is  a  common  flock,  be- 
longing equally  to  all,  who,  by  their  fkill  or  their 
courage,  have  contributed  to  the  fuccefs  of  the 
excurlion.  The  foreft,  or  hunting-grounds,  are 
deemed  the  property  of  the  tribe,  from  which  it 
has  a  title  to  exclude  every  rival  nation.  But 
no  individual  arrogates  a  right  to  any  diftric~l  of 
thefe,  in  preference  to  his  fellow-citizens.  They 
belong  alike  to  all ;  and  thither,  as  to  a  general 
and  undivided  flore,  all  repair  in  quefl  of  fufte- 
nance.  The  fame  principles  by  which  they  re- 
gulate their  chief  occupation,  extend  to  that 
which  is  fubordinate.     Even  agriculture  has  not 

f  Gumilla,  it,  101.  b  M.  Fabry,  quoted  by  Buffon, 
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introduced  among  them  a  complete  idea  of  pro- 
perty. As  the  men  hunt,  the  women  labour 
together,  and  after  they  have  fhared  the  toils 
of  the  feed-time,  they  enjoy  the  harveft  in  com- 
mon K  Among  fome  tribes,  the  increafe  of 
their  cultivated  lands  is  depofited  in  a  public 
granary,  and  divided  among  them  at  ftated  times, 
according  to  their  wants  k.  Among  others, 
though  they  lay  up  feparate  ftores,  they 
do  not  acquire  fuch  an  exclufive  right  of  pro- 
perty, that  they  can  enjoy  fuperfluity,  while 
thofe  around  them  fuffer  want ].  Thus  the 
diftin&ions  ariiing  from  the  inequality  of  pof- 
fefiions  are  unknown.  The  terms  rich  or  poor 
enter  not  into  their  language,  and  being  ftrangers 
to  property,  they  are  unacquainted  with  what 
is  the  great  objedt  of  laws  and  policy,  as  well 
as  the  chief  motive  which  induced  mankind  to 
eftablifh  the  various  arrangements  of  regular 
government  m. 

3.  People  in  this  date  retain  a  high  fenfe  of 
eauality  and  independence,  Wherever  the  idea 
of  property  is  not  eftablifhed,  there  can  be  no 
diftinction  among  men,  but  what  arifes  from 
perfonal  qualities.  Thefe  can  be  confpicuous 
only  on  fuch  occafions  as  call  them  forth  into 
exertion.  In  times  of  danger,  or  in  affairs  of 
intricacy,  the  wifdom  and  experience  of  age  are 
confulted,  and  prefcribe  the  meafures  .which 
ought  to  be  purfued.     When  a  tribe  of  favages 

1  Dr.  Fergufon's  Effav,  125.  k  Gun?ill2,  i.  265. 

Brickell,  Hilt,  of  N.  Car'o!.  327.     See  Note  LXIl. 
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takes  the  field  againft  the  enemies  of  their 
country,  the  warrior  of  moll  approved  courage 
leads  the  youth  to  the  combat  n.  If  they  go 
forth  in  a  body  to  the  chafe,  the  molt  expert 
and  adventurous  hunter  is  foremoit,  and  directs 
their  motions.  But  during  feafons  of  tranquil- 
lity and  inaction,  when  there  is  no  occafion  to 
dilplay  thofe  talents,  all  pre-eminence  ceafes. 
Every  circumflance  indicates,  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  are  on  a  level.  They  are 
clothed  in  the  fame  fimple  garb.  They  feed  on 
the  fame  plain  fare.  Their  houfes  and  furniture 
are  exactly  iimilar.  No  dift-in&ion  can  arife  from 
the  inequality  of  pofTeffions.  Whatever  forms 
dependence  on  one  part,  or  conftitutes  fuperi- 
ority  on  the  other,  is  unknown.  All  are  free- 
men, all  feel  themfelves  to  be  fuch,  and  alTert 
with  flrmnefs  the  rights  which  belong  to  that 
condition  °.  This  fentiment  of  independence  is 
imprinted  fo  deeply  in  their  nature,  that  no 
change  of  condition  can  eradicate  it,  and  bend 
their  minds  to  fervitude.  Accuftomed  to  be 
abfolute  mailers  of  their  own  conduct,  they  dif- 
dain  to  execute  the  orders  of  another ;  and 
having  never  known  controul,  they  will  not 
fubmit  to  correction  P.  Many  of  the  Americans, 
when  they  found  that  they  were  treated  as 
{laves  by  the  Spaniards,  died  of  grief;  many 
deilroyed  themfelves  in  defpair  9, 

"  Acofta,  Hift  lib.  vi.  c.  19.    Stadius,  Hift.  Brafil,  lib.  if. 
e.  13.     De  Bry,  iii.  p.  110.     Bier..  361.  °  Labat. 

vi.  124.     Brickell,  Hift.  of  Carol.  310.  v  See  Note 
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4.  Among  people  in  tin's  ftate,  government 
can  aflume  little  authority,  and  the  fenfe  of  civil 
fubordination  muft  remain  very  imperfect.  While 
the  idea  of  property  is  unknown,  or  incom- 
pletely conceived ;  while  the  fpontaneous  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth,  as  well  as  the  fruits  of 
induflry,  are  confidered  as  belonging  to  the 
public  flock,  there  can  hardly  be  any  fuch 
fubject  of  difference  or  difcuflion  among  the 
members  of  the  fame  community,  as  will  require 
the  hand  of  authority  to  interpofe  in  order  to 
adjult  it.  Where  the  right  of  feparate  and  ex- 
clufive  poffeflion  is  not  introduced,  the  great  ob- 
ject of  law  and  jurifdiction  does  not  exiil.  When 
the  members  of  a  tribe  are  called  into  the  field, 
either  to  invade  the  territories  of  their  enemies, 
or  to  repel  their  attacks,  when  they  are  engaged 
together  in  the  toil  and  dangers  of  the  chafe, 
they  then  perceive  that  they  are  part  of  a  po- 
litical body.  They  are  conlcious  of  their  owa 
connection  with  the  companions  in  conjunction 
with  whom  they  act ;  and  they  follow  and 
reverence  fuch  as  excel  in  conduct  and  valour. 
But,  during  the  intervals  between  fuch  common 
efforts,  they  feem  fcarcely  to  feel  the  ties  of 
political  union  r.  No  vifible  form  of  govern- 
ment is  eftablifhed.  The  names  of  magiflratc 
and  fubject  are  not  in  ufe.  Every  one  feems  to 
enjoy  his  natural  independence  almoft  entire.  If 
a  fcheme  of  public  utility  be  propofed,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  are  left  at  liberty  to 
choofe  whether  they  will  or  will  not  aflift  in 
carrying  it  into  execution.     No  ftatute  Impofes 

r  Lozano,  Defer,  del  Gran  Chaco,  93.  Melendez  Te» 
foros  Verd«uJeros,  ii.  23.     See  Note  LXIV. 
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any  fervice  as  a  duty,  no  compulfory  laws  oblige 
them  to  perform  it.  All  their  refolutions  are 
voluntary,  and  flow  from  the  impulfe  of  their 
own  minds  s.  The  firft  ftep  towards  eftablifhing 
a  public  jurifdi&ion  has  not  been  taken  in  thofe 
rude  focieties.  The  right  of  revenge  is  left  in 
private  hands  t.  If  violence  is  committed,  or 
blood  is  (lied,  the  community  does  not  aiTume 
the  power  either  of  inflicting  or  of  moderating 
the  punifhment.  It  belongs  to  the  family  and 
friends  of  the  perfon  injured  or  flain  to  avenge 
the  wrong,  or  to  accept  of  the  reparation  offered 
by  the  aggreffor.  If  the  elders  interpofe,  it  is 
to  advife,  not  to  decide,  and  it  is  feldom  their 
counfels  are  liflened  to  ;  for  as  it  is  deemed 
pufillanimous  to  fufFer  an  offender  to  efcape  with 
impunity,  refentment  is  implacable  and  everlaft- 
ing  u.  The  object  of  government  among  favages 
is  rather  foreign  than  domeftic.  They  do  not 
aim  at  maintaining  interior  order  and  police  by 
public  regulations,  or  the  exertions  of  any  per- 
manent authority,  but  labour  to  preferve  fuch 
union  among  the  members  of  their  tribe,  that 
they  may  watch  the  motions  of  their  enemies, 
and  a£l  againfl  them  with  concert  and  vigour. 

Such  was  the  form  of  political  order  efta- 
blilhed  among  the  greater  part  of  the  American 
nations.  In  this  (late  were  almoft  all  the  tribes 
fpread  over  the  provinces  extending  eaftward  of 
the  MilTiffippi,  from  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Laurence  to    the    confines  of    Florida.      In  a 

s  Charlev.  Hift.  N.  France,  iii.  266.  263.  t  Herrera, 
•dec.  8.  lib.  iv.  c.  8.  u  Charlev.  Hift.  N.  France, 

iii.  271,  272.  La/it.  i.  486.  CaiTani,  Hiit.  de  Nuevo 
fteyno  de  Granada,  226. 
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fimilar  condition  were  the  people  of  Brafil, 
the  inhabitants  of  Chili,  feveral  tribes  in  Para- 
guay and  Guiana,  and  in  the  countries  which 
flretch  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  to  the 
peninfula  of  Yucatan.  Among  fuch  an  infinite 
number  of  petty  affociations,  there  may  be  pe- 
culiarities which  conftitute  a  diftinftion,  and  mark 
the  various  degrees  of  their  civilization  and  im- 
provement. But  an  attempt  to  trace  and  enu- 
merate thefe  would  be  vain,  as  they  have  not 
been  obferved  by  perfons  capable  of  difcerning 
the  minute  and  delicate  circumflances,  which 
ferve  to  difcriminate  nations  refembling  one  an- 
other in  their  general  character  and  features. 
The  defcription  which  I  have  given  of  the  po- 
litical inftitutions  that  took  place  among  thofe 
rude  tribes  in  America,  concerning  which  wc 
have  received  moft  complete  information,  will 
apply,  with  little  variation,  to  every  people,  both 
in  its  northern  and  fouthern  divifion,  who  have 
advanced  no  farther  in  civilization,  than  to  add 
fome  flender  degree  of  agriculture  to  fifhing 
and  hunting. 

Imperfect  as  thofe  inftitutions  may  appear, 
feveral  tribes  were  not  fo  far  advanced  in  their 
political  progrefs.  Among  all  thofe  petty  na- 
tions which  trufted  for  fubfiftence  entirely  to 
fifhing  and  hunting  without  any  fpecies  of  cul- 
tivation, the  union  was  fo  incomplete,  and  their 
fenfe  of  mutual  dependence  fo  feeble,  that  hardly 
any  appearance  of  government  or  order  can  be 
difcerned  in  their  proceedings.  Their  wants  are 
few,  their  objects  of  purfuit  fimple^  they  form 
into  feparate  tribes,  and  act  together,  from  in- 
ftincr,  habit,  or  conveniency,  rather  than  from 

vol.  ii.  d  any 
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any  formal  concert  and  afibciation.  To  this 
clafs  belong  the  Californians,  feveral  of  the 
fmall  nations  in  the  extenfive  country  of  Para- 
guay, fome  of  the  people  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orinoco,  and  on  the  river  St.  Magdalene,  in  the 
new  kingdom  of  Granada  x. 

But  though  among  thefe  lafl-mentioned  tribes 
there  was  hardly  any  Ihadow  of  regular  govern- 
ment, and  even  among  thofe  which  I  firfl  de- 
fcribed,     its    authority  is  {lender   and  confined 
within  narrow    bounds,    there   were,     however, 
fome  places  in  America  where  government  was 
carried   far   beyond  the    degree    of    perfection 
which  feems  natural  to  rude  nations.     In  fur- 
veying  the  political  operations  of  man,  either  in 
his  favage  or  civilized  ilate,  we  difcover  fingular 
and  eccentric  inflitutions,  which  Hart  as  it  were 
from  their  ftation,  and  fly  off  fo  wide,   that  we 
labour  in  vain  to  bring  them  within  the  general 
laws  of  any  fyflem,  or  to  account  for  them  by 
thofe  principles  which  influence  other  commu- 
nities in  a  fimilar  fituation.     Some  inftances  of 
this  occur  among    thofe   people   of    America, 
whom  I  have  included  under  the  common  de- 
nomination of  favage.     Thefe  are  fo  curious  and 
important  that  I  ihall  defcribe  them,  and  attempt 
to  explain  their  origin. 

In  the  New  World,  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  globe,  cold  or  temperate  countries  appear 
to  be  the  favourite  feat  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. There  the  mind,  like  the  body,  is 
firm  and  vigorous.      There  men,    confcious  of 

*  Venegas,  I.  68.  Lettr.  Edif.  ii.  176.  Techo  Hift. 
of  Parag.     Churchill,  vi;    78.     Hilt.   Gen.   des   Voyages, 
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their  own  dignity,  and  capable  of  the  greateft 
efforts  in  afferting  it,  afpire  to  independence, 
and  their  ftubborn  fpirits  floop  with  reluctance 
to  the  yoke  of  fervitude.  In  warmer  climates, 
by  whofe  influence  the  whole  frame  is  fo  much 
enervated,  that  prefent  pleafure  is  the  fupreme 
felicity,  and  mere  repofe  is  enjoyment,  men 
acquiefce,  almofl  without  a  flruggle,  in  the  do- 
minion of  a  fuperior.  Accordingly,  if  we  pro- 
ceed from  north  to  fouth  along  the  continent  of 
America,  we  fhall  find  the  power  of  thofe  veiled 
with  authority  gradually  increafing,  and  the 
fpirit  of  the  people  becoming  more  tame  and 
paffive.  In  Florida,  the  authority  of  the  fa- 
chems,  caziques,  or  chiefs,  was  not  only  per- 
manent, but  hereditary.  They  were  diftinguifhed 
by  peculiar  ornaments,  they  enjoyed  prerogatives 
of  various  kinds,  and  were  treated  by  their  fub- 
je&s  with  that  reverence,  which  people  accuf- 
tomed  to  fubje&ion  pay  to  a  mailer  /.  Among 
the  Natchez,  a  powerful  tribe  now  extindl,  for- 
merly fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  MiiTiflippi,  a 
difference  of  rank  took  place,  with  which  the 
northern  tribes  were  altogether  unacquainted. 
Some  families  were  reputed  noble,  and  enjoyed 
hereditary  dignity.  The  body  of  the  people  was 
coniidered  as  vile,  and  formed  only  for  fubjecTiion. 
This  diflin&ion  was  marked  by  appellations 
which  intimated  the  high  elevation  of  the  one 
flate,  and  the  ignominious  depreflion  of  the  other* 
The  former  were  called  Refpeftable ;  the  latter, 

y  Cardenas  y  Cairo  Enfayo  Chronol.  a  la  Hiflr.  de  Florida, 
p.  46.  Le  Moyne  de  Morgues  Icones  Floridae.  Ap.  dc 
Bry,  p.  I.  4,  &c.     Charley.  Hilt.  N.  France,  iii,  4.67, 468, 
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the  Stinkards.  The  great  chief,  in  whom  the 
fupreme  authority  was  veiled,  is  reputed  to  be  a 
being  of  fuperior  nature,  the  brother  of  the  Sun, 
the  fole  object  of  their  worfhip.  They  approach 
this  great  chief  with  religious  veneration,  and 
honour  him  as  the  reprefentative  of  their  deity. 
His  will  is  a  law,  to  which  all  fubmit  with  im- 
plicit obedience.  The  lives  of  his  fubjec~ls  are  lb 
absolutely  at  his  difpofal,  that  if  any  one  has  in- 
curred his  difpleafure,  the  offender  comes  with 
profound  humility  and  offers  him  his  head.  Nor 
does  the  dominion  of  the  chiefs  end  with  their 
lives ;  their  principal  officers,  their  favourite 
wives,  together  with  many  domeftics  of  inferior 
rank,  are  facrificed  at  their  tombs,  that  they 
may  be  attended  in  the  next  world  by  the  fame 
perfons  who  ferved  them  in  this  ;  and  fuch  is  the 
reverence  in  which  they  are  held,  that  thofe 
victims  welcome  death  with  exultation,  deeming 
it  a  recompence  of  their  fidelity,  and  a  mark  of 
diftin&ion,  to  be  felec"led  to  accompany  their  de- 
ceased matter  z.  Thus  a  perfect  defpotifm,  with 
its  full  train  of  fuperftition,  arrogance, and  cruelty, 
is  eflablifhed  among  the  Natchez,  and  by  a  An- 
gular fatality,  that  people  has  tailed  of  the 
worfl  calamities  incident  to  polifhed  nations, 
though  they  themfelves  are  not  far  advanced 
beyond  the  tribes  around  them  in  civility  and 
improvement.  In  Hifpaniola,  Cuba,  and  the 
larger  iflands,  their  caziques  or  chiefs  pofTefFed 
extenfive  power.  The  dignity  was  tranfmitted 
by  hereditary  right  from  father  to  fon.     Its  ho- 

2  Dumont  Memoir*  Hift.  fur  Louifiane,  i.  175. 
Charlev.  Hift.  N.  France,  iii.  419,  &c.  Lcttr.  Ectif; 
2p.  jo6.  m» 
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nours  and  prerogatives  were  confiderable.  Their 
fubje&s  paid  great  refpect  to  the  caziques,  and 
executed  their  orders  without  hefitation  or  re- 
ferve a.  They  were  diflinguifhed  by  peculiar 
ornaments,  and  in  order  to  preferve  or  augment 
the  veneration  of  the  people,  they  had  the  addrefs 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  fuperftition  to  uphold  their 
authority.  They  delivered  their  mandates  as  the 
oracles  of  heaven,  and  pretended  to  poiTefs  the 
power  of  regulating  the  feafons,  and  of  dif- 
penling  rain  or  funlhine,  according  as  their  fub- 
je&s  flood  in  need  of  them. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  fouthern  continent,  the 
power  of  the  caziques  feems  to  have  been  as 
extenfive  as  in  the  ifles.  In  Bogota,  which  is 
now  a  province  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada, 
there  was  fettled  a  nation,  more  confiderable  in 
number  and  more  improved  in  the  various  arts 
of  life,  than  any  in  America  except  the  Mexicans 
and  Peruvians.  The  people  of  Bogota  fubfifted 
chiefly  by  agriculture.  The  idea  of  property 
was  introduced  among  them,  and  its  rights,  fe- 
cured  by  laws,  handed  down  by  tradition,  and 
obferved  with  great  care  b.  They  lived  in  towns 
which  may  be  termed  large,  when  compared  with 
thofe  in  other  parts  of  America.  They  were 
clothed  in  a  decent  manner,  and  their  houfes 
may  be  termed  commodious,  when  compared 
with  thofe  of  the  fmall  tribes  around  them.  The 
effects  of  this  uncommon  civilization  were  con- 
fpicuous.  Government  had  affumed  a  regular 
form.   A  jurif diction  was  eftablifhed,  which  took 

a  Herrera,  dec.    I.  lib,  i.  c.  16.   lib.  iii.  c«  44.    p.  88. 

Life  of  Colurab.  ch.  32.  b  Piedrahita  Hift.  de  las 

Concjuift.  del  N.  Rayno  de  Gran.  p.  46. 
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cognizance  of  different  crimes,  and  punimed  them 
with  rigour.     A  diftin&ion  of  ranks  was  known  ; 
their  chief,  to  whom  the  Spaniards  gave  the  title 
of  monarch,    and   who   merited   that   name  on 
account   of    his   fplendour   as   well    as    power, 
reigned  with  abfolute  authority.     He  was  at- 
tended   by  officers    of    various    conditions ;    he 
never  appeared   in  public  without  a  numerous 
retinue ;    he  was  carried  in  a  fort  of  palanquin 
with  much  pomp,  and  harbingers  went  before 
him  to  fweep  the  road  and  llrew  it  with  flowers. 
This  uncommon  pomp  was  fupported  by  prefents 
or  taxes  received  from  his  fubje&s,  to  whom  their 
prince  was  fuch  an    object  of  veneration,  that 
none  of  them  prefumed  to  look   him  directly  in 
the  face,  or  ever  approached   him  but  with  an 
averted  countenance  c.     There  were  other  tribes 
on  the  fame  continent,  among   which,   though 
far  lefs  advanced  than  the  people  of  Bogota  in 
their  progrefs  towards  refinement,  the  freedom 
and  independence,  natural  to  man  in  his  favage 
ftate,  was  much  abridged,  and  their  caziques  had 
aiTumed  extenfive  authority. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  point  out  the  circumftances, 
or  to  difcover  the  caufcs  which  contributed  to 
introduce  and  eftablifh  among  each  of  thofe 
people  a  form  of  government  fo  different  from 
that  of  the  tribes  around  them,  and  fo  repug- 
nant to  the  genius  of  rude  nations.  If  the  per- 
fons  who  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  them 
in  their  original  ftate,  had  been  more  attentive 
and  more  difcerning,  we  might  have  received  in- 
formation   from   their    conquerors   fufficient  to 

c  Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  i.  c.  2.  lib.  v,  c.  56.  Piedrahita, 
c.  5.  p.  25,  &c.     Gomara,  Hift.  c.  72. 
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guide  us  in  this  inquiry.  If  the  tranfa&ions  of 
people,  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  letters, 
were  not  involved  in  impenetrable  obfcurity,  we 
might  have  derived  fome  information  from  this 
domeftic  fource.  But  as  nothing  fatisfa&ory 
can  be  gathered,  either  from  the  accounts  of  the 
Spaniards,  or  from  their  own  traditions,  we 
muft  have  recourfe  to  conjectures,  in  order  to 
explain  the  irregular  appearances  in  the  political 
ftate  of  the  people  whom  I  have  mentioned. 
As  all  thofe  tribes  which  had  loft  their  native 
liberty  and  independence  were  feated  in  the 
Torrid  Zone,  or  in  countries  approaching  to  it, 
the  climate  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  had  fome 
influence  in  forming  their  minds  to  that  fervitude, 
which  feems  to  be  the  deiliny  of  man  in  thofe 
regions  of  the  globe.  But  though  the  influence 
of  climate,  more  powerful  than  that  of  any 
other  natural  caufe,  is  not  to  be  overlooked  ; 
that  alone  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  folution  of 
the  point  in  queftion.  The  operations  of  men 
are  fo  complex,  that  we  muft  not  attribute  the 
form  which  they  afTume,  to  the  force  of  a  fingle 
principle  or  caufe.  i  Although  defpotifm  be 
confined  in  America  to  the  Torrid  Zone,  and  to 
the  warm  regions  bordering  upon  it,  I  have  al- 
ready obferved  that  theie  countries  contain 
various  tribes,  fome  of  which  poffefs  a  high 
degree  of  fieedom,  and  others  are  altogether 
unacquainted  with  the  reflraints  of  government. 
The  indolence  and  timidity  peculiar  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  iflands,  render  them  fo  incapable 
of  the  fentiments  or  efforts  neceffary  for  main- 
taining independence,  that  there  is  no  occafion  to 
fearch  for  any  other  caufe  of  their  tame  fubmif- 
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fion  to  the  will  of  a  fuperior.  The  fubje&ion  of 
the  Natchez,  and  of  the  people  of  Bogota,  feems 
to  have  been  the  confequence  of  a  difference  in 
their  ftate  from  that  of  the  other  Americans. 
They  were  fettled  nations,  refiding  conftantly  in 
one  place.  Hunting  was  not  the  chief  occupa- 
tion of  the  former,  and  the  latter  feem  hardly 
to  have  trufted  to  it  for  any  part  of  their  fub- 
fiftence.  Both  had  made  fuch  progrefs  in  agri- 
culture and  arts,  that  the  idea  of  property  was 
introduced  in  fome  degree  in  the  one  community, 
and  fully  eftablifhed  in  the  other.  Among 
people  in  this  ftate,  avarice  and  ambition  have 
acquired  objects,  and  have  begun  to  exert  their 
power ;  views  of  intereft  allure  the  feliifh  ;  the 
defire  of  pre-eminence  excites  the  enterprifing ; 
dominion  is  courted  by  both  ;  and  paffions  un- 
known to  man  in  his  favage  ftate  prompt  the 
interefted  and  ambitious  to  encroach  on  the  rights 
of  their  fellow-citizens.  Motives,  with  which 
rude  nations  are  equally  unacquainted,  induce 
the  people  to  fubmit  tamely  to  the  ufurped  au- 
thority of  their  fuperiors.  But  even  among  na- 
tions in  this  ftate,  the  fpirit  of  fubjecls  could  not 
have  been  rendered  fo  obfequious,  or  the  power 
of  rulers  fo  unbounded,  without  the  intervention 
of  fuperftition.  By  its  fatal  influence,  the  human 
mind,  in  every  ftage  of  its  progrefs,  is  depreffed, 
and  its  native  vigour  and  independence  fubdued 
Whoever  can  acquire  the  direction  of  this  for- 
midable engine,  is  fecure  of  dominion  over  his 
fpecies.  Unfortunately  for  the  people  whofe 
inftitutions  are  the  fubject  of  inquiry,  this  power 
was  in  the  hands  of  their  chiefs.  The  caziques 
of  the  ifles  could  put  what  refponfes  they  pleafed 
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into  the  mouths  of  their  Cemis  or  gods  ;  and  it 
was  by  their  interpoiition,  and  ill  their  name,  that 
they  impofed  any  tribute  or  burden  on  their 
people  d.  The  fame  power  and  prerogative  was 
exercifed  by  the  great  chief  of  the  Natchez  as 
the  principal  minifler  as  well  as  the  reprefentative 
of  the  Sun,  their  deity.  The  refpe£t  which  the 
people  of  Bogota  paid  to  their  monarchs  was 
likewife  infpired  by  religion,  and  the  heir  ap- 
parent of  the  kingdom  was  educated  in  the  inner- 
moft  recefs  of  their  principal  temple,  under  fuch 
auftere  difcipline,  and  with  fuch  peculiar  rites, 
as  tended  to  fill  his  fubjects  with  high  fentiments 
concerning  the  fan&iiy  of  his  character,  and  the 
dignity  of  his  fcation e.  Thus  fuperflition, 
which,  in  the  rudeft  period  of  fociety,  is  either 
altogether  unknown,  or  waftes  its  force  in  child- 
ifh  unmeaning  practices,  had  acquired  fuch  an 
afcendant  over  thofe  people  of  America,  who 
had  made  fome  little  progrefs  towards  refine- 
ment, that  it  became  the  chief  inflrument  of 
bending  their  minds  to  an  untimely  fervitude, 
and  fubjected  them,  in  the  beginning  of  their 
political  career,  to  a  defpotifm  hardly  lefs  rigor- 
ous than  that  which  awaits  nations  in  the  lafl 
ilage  of  their  corruption  and  decline. 

V.  After  examining  the  political  inflitutions 
of  the  rude  nations  in  America,  the  next  object 
of  attention  is  their  art  of  war,  or  their  proviiion 
for  public  fecurity  and  defence.  The  fmall  tribes 
difperfed  over  America  are  not  only  independent 
and  unconnected,  but  engaged  in  perpetual 
hoftilities  with  one  another  f.     Though  moftly 

d  Hcrrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  c  Piedruhita,  p.  27. 

f  Ribas,  Hill,  de  los  Tiiumph.  p.  9. 
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ftrangers  to  the  idea  of  feparate  property  veiled 
in  any  individual,  the  rudefl  of  the  American 
nations  are  well  acquainted  with  the  rights  of 
each  community  to  its  own  domains.  This  right 
they  hold  to  be  perfect  and  exclufive,  entitling 
the  pofleflbr  to  oppofe  the  encroachment  of 
neighbouring  tribes.  As  it  is  of  the  utmoft 
confequence  to  prevent  them  from  deftroying  or 
disturbing  the  game  in  their  hunting-grounds, 
they  guard  this  national  property  with  a  jealous 
attention.  But  as  their  territories  are  extenfive, 
and  the  boundaries  of  them  not  exactly  afcer- 
tained,  innumerable  fubje£ts  of  difpute  arife, 
which  feldom  terminate  without  bloodfhed. 
Even  in  this  fimple  and  primitive  flate  of  fociety, 
intereil  is  a  fource  of  difcord,  and  often  prompts 
favage  tribes  to  take  arms  in  order  to  repel  or 
punilh  fuch  as  encroach  on  the  forefts  or  plains, 
to  which  they  truft  for  fubfiflence. 

But  intereft  is  not  either  the  moll  frequent  or 
the  moil  powerful  motive  of  the  incefTant  hoftili- 
ties  among  rude  nations.  Thefe  mull  be  im- 
puted to  the  paflion  of  revenge,  which  rages 
with  fuch  violence  in  the  breaft  of  favages,  that 
eagernefs  to  gratify  it  may  be  confidered  as  the 
diilinguifhing  chara&eriflic  of  men  in  their  uncivi- 
lized itate.  Circumilances  of  powerful  influence, 
both  in  the  interior  government  of  rude  tribes, 
and  in  their  external  operations  againrl  foreign 
enemies,  concur  in  cherifhing  and  adding  flrength 
to  a  paflion  fatal  to  the  general  tranquillity. 
When  the  right  of  redrefling  his  own  wrongs 
is  left  in  the  hands  of  every  individual,  injuries 
are  felt  with  exquifite  fenfibility,  and  vengeance 
cxercifed  with   unrelenting  rancour.     No  time 

can 
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can  obliterate  the  memory  of  an  offence,  and  It 
is  feldom  that  it  can  be  expiated  but  by  the 
blood  of  the  offender.  In  carrying  on  their 
public  wars,  favage  nations  are  influenced  by  the 
fame  ideas,  and  animated  with  the  fame  fpirit, 
as  in  profecuting  private  vengeance.  In  fmall 
communities,  every  man  is  touched  with  the 
injury  or  affront  offered  to  the  body  of  which 
he  is  member,  as  if  it  were  a  perfonal  attack 
upon  his  own  honour  or  fafety.  The  defire  of 
revenge  is  communicated  from  breaft  to  breaft, 
and  foon  kindles  into  rage.  As  feeble  focieties 
can  take  the  field  only  in  fmall  parties,  each 
warrior  is  confcious  of  the  importance  of  his 
own  arm,  and  feels  that  to  it  is  committed  a  con- 
fiderable  portion  of  the  public  vengeance.  War, 
which  between  extenfive  kingdoms  is  carried  on 
with  little  animofity,  is  profecuted  by  fmall  tribes 
with  all  the  rancour  of  a  private  quarrel.  The 
refentment  of  nations  is  as  implacable  as  that  of 
individuals.  It  may  be  diffembled  or  fuppreffed, 
but  is  never  extinguifhed  ;  and  often,  when  leaft 
expected  or  dreaded,  it  burfts  out  with  re- 
doubled fury  £.  When  polifhed  nations  have 
obtained  the  glory  of  victory,  or  have  acquired 
an  addition  of  territory,  they  may  terminate  a 
war  with  honour.  But  favages  are  not  fatisfied 
until  they  extirpate  the  community  which  is  the 
object  of  their  hatred.  They  fight  not  to  con- 
quer, but  to  deflroy.  If  they  engage  in  hofti- 
lities,  it  is  with  a  resolution  never  to  fee  the  face 

8  Boucher,  Hift.  Nat.  de  N.  France,  p,  93.  Charier. 
Hift.  de  N.  France,  iii.  215.  251.  Lery  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  204. 
Creux.  Hift.  Canad.  p.  72.  Lozano,  Defer,  del  Gran  Chaco, 
95.     Hennep,  Mceurs  des  Sauy.  40. 
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of  the  enemy  m  peace,    but  to   profecute  the 
quarrel  with  immortal  enmity  h.     The  defire  of 
vengeance  is  the  full,  and  almoit  the  only  prin- 
ciple, which  a  favage  inilils  into    the  minds  of 
his  children  *.     This  grows  up   with  him  as  he 
advances  in  life  ;  and  as  his  attention  is  directed 
to  few  objects,  it  acquires  a  degree  of  force  un- 
known among  men,  whofe  pafiions  are  diffipated 
and  weakened  by  the  variety  of  their  occupations 
and  purfuits.     The  defire  of  vengeance,   which 
takes  polTeffion  of  the  heart  of  favages,  refembles 
the  inftinctive  rage    of  an  animal,  rather  than 
the    paflion    of   a    man.       It   turns,    with   un- 
difcerning  fury,  even  againfl  inanimate  objects. 
If  huit  accidentally  by  a  itone,  they  often  feize 
Jt  in   a   tranfport  of  anger,  and  endeavour  to 
wreak  their  vengeance  upon  it  k.     If  ftruck  with 
an  arrow  in  battle,  they  will   tear  it  from  the 
wound,  break  and  bite  it  with  their  teeth,  and 
dafh  it  on  the  ground  K     With  refpect  to  their 
enemies,  the  rage  of  vengeance  knows  no  bounds. 
When  under  the  dominion  of  this  paflion,  man 
becomes  the  moft  cruel  of  all  animals.     He  nei- 
ther pities,  nor  forgives,  nor  fpares. 

The  force  of  this  paflion  is  lb  well  underflood 
by  the  Americans  themfelves,  that  they  always 
apply  to  it,  in  order  to  excite  their  people  to 
take  arms.  If  the  elders  of  any  tribe  at- 
-tempt  to  roufe  their  youth  from  floth,  if  a  chief 
wifhes  to  allure  a  band  of  warriors   to  follow 

h    Charlev.  Hift.    N.    Fr.  in.   251.     Golden,   i.    io£. 

ji.  126.      Barrere,  p.  170.  173.  *  Charlev.  Hiff. 

N.  Fr,  ii  .  326.     Lery  an.  de  iirv,  iii.  236.     Lozano,  H;fr. 

de  Parag.  i.  144.  k   Le  y  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  190. 

1  Ibid.  iii.  20S.     Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  vi.  c.  3, 
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him  in  invading  an  enemy's  country,  the  molt 
perfuafive  topics  of  their  martial  eloquence  are 
drawn  from  revenge.  "  The  bones  of  our 
countrymen,"  fay  they,  "  lie  uncovered  ;  their 
bloody  bed  has  not  been  warned  clean.  Their 
fpirits  cry  againfl  us ;  they  muft  be  appeafed. 
Let  us  go  and  devour  the  people  by  whom  they 
.were  flain.  Sit  no  longer  inactive  upon  your 
mats  ;  lift  the  hatchet,  confole  the  fpirits  of 
the  dead,  and  tell  them  that  they  mail  be 
avenged  m." 

Animated  with  fuch  exhortations,  the  youth 
fnatch  their  arms  in  a  tranfport  of  fury,  raife 
the  fong  of  war,  and  burn  with  impatience  to 
embrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  enemies. 
Private  chiefs  often  affemble  fmall  parties,  and 
invade  a  hoftile  tribe,  without  confulting  the 
rulers  of  the  community.  A  lingle  warrior, 
prompted  by  caprice  or  revenge,  will  take  the 
field  alone,  and  march  feveral  hundred  miles  to 
furprife  and  cut  off  a  ftraggling  enemy  n.  The 
exploits  of  a  noted  warrior,  in  fuch  folitary  ex- 
curiions,  often  form  the  chief  part  in  the  hiilory 
of  an  American  campaign  °  ;  and  their  elders 
connive  at  fuch  irregular  fallies,  as  they  tend  to 
cherifh  a  martial  fpirit,  and  accuflom  their  people 
to  enterprife  and  danger  P.  But  when  a  war  is 
national,  and  undertaken  by  public  authority, 
the  deliberations  are  formal  and  flow.  The  elders 
affemble,  they  deliver  their  opinions  in  folemn 
-fpeeches,  they  weigh  with  maturity  the  nature 

1,1  Charley.  Kiih  N.  Fr.  iii.  216,  217.  Lery  ap.  de  Bry, 
111.  204.  n  See  Note   LXV.  °  See  Note 
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of  the  enterprife,  and  balance  its  beneficial  or 
difadvantageous  confequences  with  no  incon- 
fiderable  portion  of  political  difcernment  or 
fagacity.  Their  priefts  and  foothfayers  are  con* 
fulted,  and  fome times  they  afk  the  advice  even 
of  their  women  %  If  the  determination  be  for 
war,  they  prepare  for  it  with  much  ceremony. 
A  leader  ofFers  to  conduct  the  expedition,  and 
is  accepted.  But  no  man  is  conflrained  to  fol- 
low him  ;  the  refolution  of  the  community  to 
commence  hoftilities,  impofes  no  obligation  upon 
any  member  to  take  part  in  the  war.  Each  in- 
dividual is  flill  mailer  of  his  own  conduct,  and 
his  engagement  in  the  fervice  is  perfectly  volun- 
tary r. 

The  maxims  by  which  they  regulate  their 
military  operations,  though  extremely  different 
from  thofe  which  take  place  among  more  civilized 
and  populous  nations,  are  well  fuited  to  their 
own  political  Hate,  and  the  nature  of  the  country 
in  which  they  act.  They  never  take  the  field  in 
numerous  bodies,  as  it  would  require  a  greater 
effort  of  forefight  and  induftry,  than  is  ufual 
among  favages,  to  provide  for  their  fubfiftence, 
during  a  march  of  lome  hundred  miles  through 
dreary  forefts,  or  during  a  long  voyage  upon 
their  lakes  and  rivers.  Their  armies  are  not  en- 
cumbered with  baggage  or  military  flores.  Each 
warrior,  befides  his  arms,  carries  a  mat  and  a 
fmall  bag  of  pounded  maize,  and  with  thefe  is 
completely  equipped  for  any  fervice.  While  at 
a  diftance  from  the  enemy's  frontier,  they  dif- 
perfe  through   the  woods,  and  fupport   them- 

*»  Charlev.  Hift.  N.  Fr.  215.  268.     Biet.  367.  380. 
r  Charley.  Hift.  N.  Fr.  217,  218. 
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fclvcs  with  the  game  which  they  kill,  or  the 
fifh  which  they  catch.  As  they  approach  nearer 
to  the  territories  of  the  nation  which  they  intend 
to  attack,  they  colle&  their  troops,  and  advance 
with  greater  caution.  Even  in  their  hotted  and 
moil  adtive  wars,  they  proceed  wholly  by  ilrata- 
gem  and  ambufcade.  They  place  not  their  glory 
in  attacking  their  enemies  with  open  force.  To 
furprife  and  deftroy  is  the  greateft  merit  of  a 
commander,  and  the  higheft  pride  of  his  follow- 
ers. War  and  hunting  are  their  only  occupa- 
tions, and  they  conduct  both  with  the  fame 
fpirit  and  the  fame  arts.  They  follow  the  track 
of  their  enemies  through  the  foreft.  They  en- 
deavour to  difcover  their  haunts,  they  lurk  in 
fome  thicket  near  to  thefe,  and,  with  the  pa- 
tience of  a  fportfman  lying  in  wait  for  game, 
will  continue  in  their  flation  day  after  day,  until 
they  can  rum  upon  their  prey  when  moil  fecure, 
and  lead  able  to  refill  them.  If  they  meet  no 
ilraggling  party  of  the  enemy,  they  advance  to- 
wards their  villages,  but  with  fuch  folicitude  to 
conceal  their  own  approach,  that  they  often  creep 
on  their  hands  and  feet  through  the  woods,  and 
paint  their  fkins  of  the  fame  colour  with  the 
withered  leaves,  in  order  to  avoid  detection  s. 
If  fo  fortunate  as  to  remain  unobferved,  they 
fet  on  fire  the  enemy's  huts  in  the  dead  of 
night,  and  mafTacre  the  inhabitants,  as  they  fly 
naked  and  defencelefs  from  the  flames.  If  they 
hope  to  effect:  a  retreat  without  being  purfued, 
they  carry  off  fome  prifoners,  whom  they  referve 
for  a  more  dreadful  fate.     But  if,  notwithftand- 

8  Charlev.  Hift.  N.  Fr.  iii.  237,  238.    Hennep.  Moeurs 
des  Sauv.  p.  59. 
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ing  all  their  addrefs  and  precautions,  they  find 
that  their  motions  are  difcovered,  that  the  ene^ 
my  has  taken  the  alarm,  and  is  prepared  to  op- 
pofe  them,  they  ufually  deem  it  moil  prudent  to 
retire.  They  regard  it  as  extreme  folly  to  meet 
aa  enemy  who  is  on  his  guard,  upon  equal 
terms,  or  to  give  battle  in  an  open  field.  The 
moil  diftinguiihed  fuccefs  is  a  difgrace  to  a 
leader  if  it  has  been  purchafed  with  any  confider- 
(  able  lofs  of  his  followers '  ;  and  they  never  boafl 
of  a  victory,  if  ftained  with  the  blood  of  their  own 
countrymen  u.  To  fall  in  battle,  inflead  of  being 
reckoned  an  honourable  death,  is  a  misfortune 
which  fubjedls  the  memory  of  a  warrior  to  the 
imputation  of  rafhnefs  or  imprudence  x. 

This  fyftem  of  war  was  univerfal  in  America, 
and  the  fmall  uncivilized  tribes,  difperfed  through 
all  its  different  regions  and  climates,  difplaymore 
craft  than  boldnefs  in  carrying  on  their  hoftili- 
ties.  Struck  with  this  conduct,  fo  oppofite  to 
the  ideas  and  maxims  of  Europeans,  feveral  au- 
thors contend  that  it  flows  from  a  feeble  and 
daftardly  fpirit  peculiar  to  the  Americans,  which 
is  incapable  of  any  generous  or  manly  exertion  /. 
But  when  we  reflect  that  many  of  thefe  tribes, 
on  occafions  which  call  for  extraordinary  efforts, 
not  only  defend  themfelvcs  with  obftinate  refo- 
lution,  but  attack  their  enemies  with  the  moil 
daring  courage,  and  that  they  pofiefs  fortitude 
of  mind  fuperior  to  the  fenfe  of  danger  or  the 

t  See  Note  LXVII.  u  Charlev.  Hift.  N.  Fr. 

iii.  238.  307.     Biet.  381.     Lafitau,  MceursdesSauv.  ii.  248. 

x  Charlev.  iii.  376.     See  Note  LXVJil.  >'  Rechei 
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fear  of  death,  we  mull  afcribe  their  habitual 
caution  to  fome  other  caufe  than  conftitutional 
timidity  z.  The  number  of  men  in  each  tribe 
is  fo  fmall,  the  difficulty  of  rearing  new  members, 
amidll  the  hardfhips  and  dangers  of  favage  life, 
fo  great,  that  the  life  of  a  citizen  is  extremely 
precious,  and  the  preservation  of  it  becomes  a 
capital  object  in  their  policy.  Had  the  point 
of  honour  been  the  fame  among  the  feeble 
American  tribes  as  among  the  powerful  nations 
of  Europe,  had  they  been  taught  to  court  fame 
or  victory  in  contempt  of  danger  and  death,  they 
muft  have  been  ruined  by  maxims  fo  ill  adapted 
to  their  condition.  But  wherever  their  commu- 
nities are  more  populous,  fo  that  they  can  act 
with  confiderable  force,  and  can  fuftain  the  lofs 
of  feveral  of  their  members,  without  being  fen- 
fibly  weakened,  the  military  operations  of  the 
Americans  more  nearly  refemble  thofe  of  other 
nations.  The  Bralilians,  as  well  as  the  tribes 
fituated  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  De  la  Plata, 
often  take  the  field  in  fuch  numerous  bodies, 
as  deferve  the  name  of  armies  a.  They  defy 
their  enemies  to  the  combat,  engage  in  regular 
battles,  and  maintain  the  conflict  with  that  def- 
perate  ferocity,  which  is  natural  to  men,  who, 
having  no  idea  of  war  but  that  of  exterminating 
their  enemies,  never  give  or  take  quarter  b.  In 
the  powerful  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  great 
armies  were  alTembled,  frequent  battles  were 
fought,  and  the  theory  as  well  as  practice  of 
war  were   different    from   what   took  place  in 

z  Lafitau,  Mosul's  des  Sauv.  ii.  248,  249.     Charlev.  N. 
Fr.  iii.  307.  a  Fabri   VerifT.   Defcrip.  Indiae    ap    de 
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thofe  petty  focieties    which   aflume    the   name 
of  nations. 

But  though  vigilance  and  attention  are  the 
qualities  chiefly  requifite,  where  the  object  of 
war  is  to  deceive  and  to  furprife  ;  and  though  the 
Americans,  when  acting  flngly,  diiplay  an  amaz- 
ing degree  of  addrefs  in  concealing  their  own 
motions,  and  discovering  thofe  of  an  enemy,  yet 
it  is  remarkable  that,  when  they  take  the  field 
in  parties,  they  can  feldom  be  brought  to  ob- 
ferve  the  precautions  moil  effential  to  their  own 
fecurity.  Such  is  the  difficulty  of  accuftoming 
favages  to  fubordination,  or  to  act  in  concert ; 
fuch  is  their  impatience  under  reftraint,  and  fuch 
their  caprice  and  prefumption,  that  it  is  rarely 
they  can  be  brought  to  conform  themfelves  to 
the  counfels  and  directions  of  their  leaders. 
They  never  ftation  centinels  around  the  place 
where  they  reft  at  night,  and  after  marching 
fome  hundred  miles  to  furprife  an  enemy,  are 
often  furprifed  themfelves,  and  cut  oft,  while 
funk  in  as  profound  fleep  as  if  they  were  not 
within  reach  of  danger c. 

If,  notwithstanding  this  negligence  and  fe<* 
curity,  which  often  fruftrate  their  moft  artful 
fchemes,  they  catch  the  enemy  unprepared,  they 
rulh  upon  them  with  the  utmoft  ferocity,  and 
tearing  off  the  fcalps  of  all  thofe  who  fall  victims 
to  their  rage  d,  they  carry  home  thofe  ftrange 
trophies  in  triumph.  Thefe  they  prelerve  as 
monuments,  not  only  of  their  own  prowefs,  but 
of  the  vengeance  which  their  arm  has  inflicted 

c  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  ill •  236,  237.     Lettr.  Edif.  17.  308. 
20.  130.     Lafit.  Moeurs,  ii.  ztf*     Lanontan,  ii.  176. 
d  Sec  Note  LXX. 
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upon  the  people  who  were  objects  of  public  re- 
fentment e.  They  are  ftill  more  folicitous  to 
feize  prifoners.  During  their  retreat,  if  they 
hope  to  effect  it  unmolefted,  the  priibners  are 
commonly  exempt  from  any  infult,  and  treated 
with  fome  degree  of  humanity,  though  guarded 
with  the  moft  ftrict  attention. 

But  after  this  temporary  fufpenfion,  the  rage 
of  the  conquerors  rekindles  with  new  fury.  As 
foon  as  they  approach  their  own  frontier,  fome 
of  their  number  are  difpatched  to  inform  their 
countrymen  with  refpect  to  the  fuccefs  of  the 
expedition.  -Then  the  prifoners  begin  to  feel 
the  wretchednefs  of  their  condition.  The  wo- 
men of  the  village,  together  with  the  youth  who 
have  not  attained  to  the  age  of  bearing  arms, 
affemble,  and  forming  themielves  into  two  lines, 
through  which  the  prifoners  muft  pafs,  beat  and 
bruiie  them  with  flicks  or  ftones  in  a  cruel  man- 
ner f.  After  this  firlt  gratification  of  their  rage 
againft  their  enemies,  follow  lamentations  for  the 
lofs  of  fuch  of  their  own  countrymen  as  have 
fallen  in  the  fervice,  accompanied  with  words 
and  actions  which  feem  to  exprefs  the  utmoit 
anguilh  and  grief.  But,  in  a  moment,  upon  a 
iignal  given,  their  tears  ceafe ;  they  pafs,  with 
a  fudden  and  unaccountable  tranfition,  from  the 
depths  of  forrow  to  tranfports  of  joy  ;  and  begin 
to  celebrate  their  victory  with  all  the  wild  ex- 
ultation of  a  barbarous  triumph  s.  The  fate  of 
the  prifoners  remains  ftill  undecided.  The  old 
men  deliberate  concerning  it.  Some  are  deftined 
to  be  tortured  to  death,  in  order  to  fatiate  the 

e  Lafitau,  Mceuts,  ii.  256.  f  Lahontan,  ii.  184. 

s  Chariev.  Hiit.N.  Fr.  iii.  241.  Laiiuu,  Moeurs,  ii.  264.* 
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revenge  of  the  conquerors  ;  fome  to  replace  the 
members  which  the  community  has  loll  in  that 
or  former  wars.     They  who  are  referved  for  this 
milder  fate,  are  led  to  the  huts  of  thofe  whofe 
friends  have  been  killed.  The  women  meet  them 
at  the  door,  and  if  they  receive  them,  their  fuf- 
ferings  are  at  an  end.     They  are  adopted  into 
the  family,  and,  according  to  their  phrafe,  are 
feated  upon  the  mat  of  the  deceafed.      They 
afTume  his  name,  they  hold  the  fame  rank,  and 
are  treated  thenceforward  with  all  the  tender- 
nefs  due  to  a  father,  a  brother,  a  hufband,  or  a 
friend.     But,  if  cither  from  caprice,  or  an  unre- 
lenting defire  of  revenge,  the  women  of  any  fa- 
mily refufe   to    accept    of  the  prifoner  who  is 
offered  to  them,  his  doom  is  fixed.     No  power 
can  then  fave  him  from  torture  and  death. 

While  their  lot  is  in  fufpenfe,  the  prifoners 
themfelves  appear  altogether  unconcerned  about 
what  may  befal  them.  They  talk,  they  eat, 
they  fleep,  as  if  they  were  perfectly  at  eafe,  and 
no  danger  impending.  When  the  fatal  fentence 
is  intimated  to  them,  they  receive  it  with  an 
unaltered  countenance,  raife  their  death-fong,  and 
prepare  to  fuffer  like  men.  Their  conquerors 
affemble  as  to  a  folemn  feflival,  refolved  to  put 
the  fortitude  of  the  captive  to  the  utmofl  proof. 
A  fcene  enfues,  the  bare  defcription  of  which  is 
enough  to  chill  the  heart  with  horror,  wherever 
men  have  been  accuflomed,  by  milder  inflitu- 
tions,  to  refpe£l  their  fpecies,  and  to  melt  into 
tendernefs  at  the  fight  of  human  fufferings.  The 
prifoners  are  tied  naked  to  a  flake,  but  fo  as  to 
be  at  liberty  to  move  round  it.  All  who  are 
prefent,  men,  women,  and  children,  rufh  upon 

them 
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them  like   furies.     Every  fpecies  of  torture    h 
applied  that  the  rancour  of  revenge  can  invent. 
Some  burn  their  limbs  with  red-hot  irons,   fome 
mangle  their  bodies  with   knives,    others   tear 
their  flefh  from  their  bones,  pluck  out  their  nails 
by  the  roots,  and  rend  and  twift  their  finevvs. 
They  vie  with  one  another  in  refinements  of  tor- 
ture.    Nothing   fets  bounds  to  their  rage  but 
the    dread  of  abridging   the   duration  of  their 
vengeance  by  haftening  the  death   of  the  fuf- 
ferers  ;  and  fuch  is  their  cruel  ingenuity  in  tor* 
menting,  that  by  avoiding  induftrioufly  to  hurt 
any  vital  part,  they  often  prolong  this  fcene  of 
anguifh  for  feveral  days.     In  fpite  of  all  that 
they  fuffer,  the  victims  continue  to  chant  their 
death-fong  with  a  firm  voice,  they  boaft  of  their 
own  exploits,  they  infult  their  tormentors   for 
their  want  of  fkill  in  avenging  their  friends  and 
relations,    they   warn  them  of   the    vengeance 
which  awaits  them  on  account  of  what  they  are 
now    doing,   and   excite   their  ferocity  by  the 
moll   provoking    reproaches  and   threats.     To 
difplay  undaunted    fortitude    in   fuch  dreadful 
fituations,   is  the  nobleft  triumph  of  a  warrior. 
To  avoid  the  trial  by  a  voluntary  death,  or  to 
ftirink  under  it,  is  deemed  infamous  and  cowardly. 
If  any  one  betrays    fymptoms  of  timidity,   his 
tormentors  often  difpatch  him  at  once  with  con- 
tempt,   as   unworthy  of    being   treated    like   a 
man  h.     Animated  with  thofe  ideas,    they  en- 
dure,  without  a  groan,  what  it  feems  almoft  im- 
poffible  that  human  nature  mould  fuftain.    They 
appear  to  be  not   only  infenfible  of  pain,  but  to 
court  it.     "  Forbear,''  faid  an  aged  chief  of  the 

*  De  le  Pothorie,  n.  237.  iii.  48.        • 
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Iroquois,  when  his  infults  had  provoked  one  of 
his  tormentors  to  wound  him  with  a  knife, 
"  forbear  thefe  ftabs  of  your  knife,  and  rather 
let  me  die  by  fire,  that  thofe  dogs,  your  allies, 
from  beyond  the  fea,  may  learn  by  my  example 
to  fuffer  like  men1."  This  magnanimity,  of 
which  there  are  frequent  in  fiances  among  the 
American  warriors,  inftead  of  exciting  admira- 
tion, or  calling  forth  fympathy,  exafperates  the 
fierce  fpirits  of  their  torturers  to  frefh  acts  of 
cruelty  k.  Weary  at  length  of  contending  with 
men,  whofe  conflancy  of  mind  they  cannot  van- 
quish, fome  chief  in  a  rage  puts  a  period  to  their 
fufTerings,  by  difpatching  them  with  his  dagger 
or  club  \ 

This  barbarous  fcene  is  often  fucceeded  by  one 
no  lefs  (hocking.  As  it  is  impoflible  to  appeafe 
the  fell  fpirit  of  revenge  which  rages  in  the 
heart  of  a  favage,  this  frequently  prompts  the 
Americans  to  devour  thofe  unhappy  perfons, 
who  have  been  the  victims  of  their  cruelty. 
In  the  ancient  world,  tradition  has  preferved 
the  memory  of  barbarous  nations  of  cannibals, 
who  fed  on  human  flefh.  But  in  every  part  of 
the  New  World  there  were  people  to  whom  this 
cuftom  was  familiar.  It  prevailed  in  the 
fouthern  continent m,  in  feveral  of  the  iflands  n, 

1  Colden,  Hift.  of  Five  Nations,  i.  200.  k  Voyages 

de  Lahont.  i.  236.  *  Chariev.  Hift.  N.  Fr.  iii.  243, 

Sec.  385.  Lafitau,  Mceurs,  ii.  265.  Creuxij,  Hift.  Canari. 
p.  73.  Hennep.  Mceurs  des  Sauv.  p.  64,  &c.  Lahont. 
i.  233,  &c.     Tertre,  ii.  405.     De  la  Potherie,  ii.  22,  &c. 

111  Stadius  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  123.  Lery,  ibid.  210.  Biet. 
384.  Lettr.  Edif.  23.  341.  Pifo,  8.  Condam.  84.  97. 
Ribas,  Hift.  de  los  Triumph.  473.  n  Life  of  Columb. 

529.     Mart.  Dec.  p.  18.     Tertre,  ii.  405. 
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and  in  various  diftricts  of  North  America  °.  Even 
in  thofe  parts,  where  circumilances,  with  which 
we  are  unacquainted,  had  in  a  great  meafure 
abolifhed  this  practice,  it  feems  formerly  to  have 
been  fo  well  known,  that  it  is  incorporated  into 
the  idiom  of  their  language.  Among  the  Iro- 
quois, the  phrafe  by  which  they  exprefs  their 
refolution  of  making  war  againlt  an  enemy  is, 
"  Let  us  go  and  eat  that  nation."  If  they  fo- 
licit  the  aid  of  a  neighbouring  tribe,  they  invite 
it  to  "  eat  broth  made  of  the  flefh  of  their  ene- 
mies P."  Nor  was  the  practice  peculiar  to  rude 
unpolifhed  tribes;  the  principle  from  which  it 
took  rife  is  fo  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the 
Americans,  that  it  fubfiiled  in  Mexico,  one  of 
the  civilized  empires  in  the  New  World,  and 
relics  of  it  may  be  difcovered  among  the  more 
mild  inhabitants  of  Peru.  It  was  net  fcarcity 
of  food,  as  fome  authors  imagine,  and  the  im- 
portunate cravings  of  hunger,  which  forced  the 
Americans  to  thofe  horrid  repafts  on  their 
fellow-creatures.  Human  flefh  was  never  ufed 
as  common  food  in  any  country,  and  the  various 
relations  concerning  people  who  reckoned  it 
among  the  Hated  means  of  fubliftence,  flow 
from  the  credulity  and  miftakes  of  travellers. 
The  rancour  of  revenge  firft  prompted  men  to 
this  barbarous  action  9.  The  fierceft  tribes  de- 
voured none  but  prifoners  taken  in  war,  or  fuch 
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Dumont,  Mem.  i.f2  54.  Charlev.  Hift.  N.  Fr.  i,  259. 
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as  they  regarded  as  enemies  r.  Women  and 
children  who  were  not  the  objects  of  enmity,  if 
not  cut  off  in  the  fury  of  their  hid  inroad  into 
an  hoftile  country,  feldom  fuffered  by  the  de- 
liberate effects  of  their  revenge  «. 
-  The  people  of  South  America  gratify  their 
revenge  in  a  manner  fomewhat  different,  but 
with  no  lefs  unrelenting  rancour.  There  pri- 
soners, after  meeting  at  their  firfl  entrance  with 
the  fame  rough  reception  as  among  the  North 
Americans  t,  are  not  only  exempt  from  injury, 
but  treated  with  the  greateil  kindnefs.  They 
are  feafted  and  carefled,  and  fome  beautiful 
young  women  are  appointed  to  attend  and 
folace  them.  It  is  not  eafy  to  account  for  this 
part  of  their  conduct,  unlefs  we  impute  it  to  a 
refinement  in  cruelty.  For,  while  they  feem 
ftudious  to  attach  the  captives  to  life,  by  fup- 
plying  them  with  every  enjoyment  that  can 
render  it  agreeable,  their  doom  is  irrevocably 
fixed.  On  a  day  appointed,  the  victorious  tribe 
affembles,  the  prifoner  is  brought  forth  with 
great  folemnity,  he  views  the.prepartions  for  the 
facriflce  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  he  him- 
lelf  were  not  the  victim,  and  meeting-  his  fate 
with  undaunted  flrmnefs,  is  difpatched  with  a 
fmgle  blow.  The  moment  he  falls,  the  women 
fcize  the  body,  and  drefsjt  for  the  feafL  They 
befmear  their  children  with  the  blood,  in  order 
to  kindle  in  their  bofoms  a  hatred  of  their  ene- 
mies, which  is  never  extinguished,  and  ail  join 
in  feeding  upon  the  flefh  with  amazing  greedi- 

r  See  Note   LXXII.  s  Biet.  382.     Bandini, 

Vita  di  Americo,  84.     Tertre^  405.     Ferrnin.  Deicrip.  de 
Suria.  i.   54%  *  Stadias,  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  p.  40.  123. 
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nefs  and  exultation  u.  To  devour  the  body  of  a 
flaughtered  enemy,  they  deem  the  molt  complete 
and  exquifite  gratification  of  revenge.  Wherever 
this  practice  prevails,  captives  never  efcape  death, 
but  they  are  not  tortured  with  the  fame  cruelty 
as  among  tribes  which  are  lefs  accuftomed  to 
fuch  horrid  feafts  x. 

As  the  conftancy  of  every  American  warrior 
may  be  put  to  fuch  fevere  proof,  the  great  ob- 
ject of  military  education  and  difcipline  in  the 
New  World  is  to  form  the  mind  to  fuftain  it. 
When  nations  carry  on  war  with  open  force, 
defy  their  enemies  to  the  combat,  and  vanquifh 
them  by  the  fuperiority  of  their  ikill  or  courage, 
foldiers^  are  trained  to  be  active,  vigorous,  and 
enterprifjng.  But  in  America,  where  the  genius 
and  maxims  of  war  are  extremely  different,  paf- 
five  fortitude  is  the  quality  in  higheit.  eftimation. 
Accordingly,  it  is  early  the  ftudy  of  the  Ame- 
ricans to  acquire  fentiments  and  habits,  which 
will  enable  them  to  behave  like  men,  when  their 
refolution  mall  be  put  to  the  proof.  As  the 
youth  of  other  nations  exercife  themfelves  in 
feats  of  activity  and  force,  thofe  of  America  vie 
with  one  another  in  exhibitions  of  their  patience 
under  fufferings.  They  harden  their  nerves  by 
thofe  voluntary  trials,  and  gradually  accuftom 
themfelves  to  endure  the  fharpeft  pain  without 
complaining.  A  boy  and  girl  will  bind  their 
naked  arms  together,  and  place  a  burning  coal 
I  between  them,  in  order  to  try  who  firft  discovers 
fuch  impatience  as  to  make  it  off  y.  All  the 
trials,  cuflomary  in  America,  when  a  youth  is 

»  Stadius,  ap.  de  Bry,  Hi.  128,  Sec.     Lery,  ibid.  210. 
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admitted  into  the  clafs  of  warriors,  or  when  a 
warrior  is  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  captain  or 
chief,  are  accommodated  to  this  idea  of  manli- 
nefs.  They  are  not  diiplays  of  valour,  but  of 
patience  ;  they  are  not  exhibitions  of  their  ability 
to  offend,  but  of  their  capacity  to  fuffer.  Among 
the  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  if  a 
warrior  afpires  to  the  rank  of  captain,  his  pro- 
bation begins  with  a  long  fa  ft,  more  rigid  than 
any  ever  obferved  by  the  moil  abllemious  her- 
mit. At  the  clofe  of  this,  the  chiefs  aifemble, 
each  gives  him  three  lafhes  with  a  large  whip,  ap- 
plied fo  vigorously,  that  his  body  is  almoil  flayed, 
and  if  he  betrays  the  leail  fy  mptom  of  impatience 
or  even  fenfibility,  he  is  difgraced  for  ever, 
and  rejected  as  unworthy  of  the  honour 
to  which  he  afpires.  After  fome  interval, 
the  conflancy  of  the  candidate  is  proved  by  a 
more  excruciating  trial.  He  is  laid  in  a  ham- 
moc  with  his  hands  bound  fail,  and  an  innume- 
rable multitude  of  venomous  ants,  whofe  bite  oc- 
casions exquifite  pain,  and  produces  a  violent  in- 
flammation, are  thrown  upon  him.  The  judges 
of  his  merit  fland  around  the  hammoc,  and, 
while  thefe  cruel  infects  fallen  upon  the  moil 
fenfible  parts  of  his  body,  a  figh,  a  groan,  an 
involuntary  motion  expreffive  of  what  he  fuffers, 
would  exclude  him  for  ever  from  the  rank  of 
captain.  Even  after  this  evidence  of  his  forti- 
tude, it  is  not  deemed  tobe  completely  afcertained, 
but  muil  fland  another  teil  more  dreadful  than 
any  he  has  hitherto  undergone.  He  is  again 
fufpended  in  his  hammoc,  and  covered  with 
leaves  of  the  palmetto.  A  fire  of  {linking  herbs 
is  kindled  underneath,  fo  as  he  may  feet  its  heat, 

and 
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and  be  involved  in  its  fmoke.  Though  fcorched 
and  almofl  fuffocated,  he  mult  continue  to  en- 
dure with  the  fame  patient  infenfibility.  Many 
perifh  in  this  rude  efTay  of  their  firmnefs  and  cou- 
rage, but  fuch  as  go  through  it  with  applaufe, 
receive  the  enligns  of  their  new  dignity  with 
much  folemnity,  and  are  ever  after  regarded  as 
leaders  of  approved  refolution,  whofe  behaviour, 
in  the  moll  trying  fituations,  will  do  honour  to 
their  country  z.  In  North  America,  the  previ- 
ous trial  of  a  warrior  is  neither  fo  formal,  nor  fo 
fevere.  Though  even  there,  before  a  youth  is 
permitted  to  bear  arms,  his  patience  and  forti- 
tude are  proved  by  blows,  by  fire,  and  by  in- 
fults,  more  intolerable  to  a  haughty  fpirit  than 
both3. 

The  amazing  fteadinefs  with  which  the  Ame- 
ricans endure  the  moft  exquilite  torments,  has  in- 
duced fome  authors  to  fuppofe  that,  from  the 
peculiar  feeblenefs  of  their  frame,  their  fenfibility 
is   not  fo  acute  as  that  of  other  people ;    as 
women,  and  perfons  of  a  relaxed  habit,  are  ob- 
ferved  to  be  lefs  affected  with  pain  than  robufl: 
men,  whofe  nerves  are  more  firmly  braced.     But 
the  conftitution  of  the  Americans  is  not  fo  dif- 
ferent, in  its  texture,  from  that  of  the  reft  of 
the  human  fpecies,  as  to  account  for  this  diver- 
fity  in  their  behaviour.     It  flows  from  a  principle 
of  honour,    inflilled   early  and  cultivated  with 
fuch  care,  as  to  infpire  man  in  his  rudeft  flate 
with  an  heroic  magnanimity,   to  which  philo- 
fophy  hath  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  form  him, 
when  more  highly  improved  and  polifhed.    This 

z  Gumilla,  ii.  286,  &c.     Biet.  376,  &c. 
•  CJiarlev.  Hift.  N.  Fr.  iii,  2x9. 
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invincible  conftancy  he  has  been  taught  to  confider 
as  the  chief  diftinction  of  a  man,  and  the  higheft 
attainment  of  a  warrior.  The  ideas  which  influ- 
ence his  conduct,  and  the  pallions  which  take 
poflefilon  of  his  heart,  are  few.  They  operate 
of  courfe  with  more  deciiive  effect,  than  when 
the  mind  is  crowded  with  a  multiplicity  of  ob- 
jects, or  diftracted  by  the  variety  of  its  purfuits ; 
and  when  every  motive  that  acts  with  any  force 
in  forming  the  fentiments  of  a  favage,  prompts 
him  to  fuffer  with  dignity,  he  will  bear  what 
might  feem  to  be  impoflible  for  human  patience 
to  fuftain.  But  wherever  the  fortitude  of  the 
Americans  is  not  roufed  to  exertion  by  their 
ideas  of  honour,  their  feelings  of  pain  are  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  the  reft  of  mankind  b.  Nor 
is  that  patience  under  fufferings,  for  which  the 
Americans  have  been  fo  juftly  celebrated,  an 
univerfal  attainment*  The  conftancy  of  many 
of  the  victims  is  overcome  by  the  agonies  of  tor- 
ture- Their  weaknefs  and  lamentations  com-: 
plete  the  triumph  of  their  enemies,  and  reflect 
difgrace  upon  their  own  country  c. 

The  perpetual  hoftilities  carried  on  among 
the  American  tribes  are  productive  of  very  fatal 
effects.  Even  in  feafons  of  public  tranquillity, 
their  imperfect  induftry  does  not  fupply  them 
with  any  fuperfluous  ftore  of  provifions  ;  but 
when  the  irruption  of  an  enemy  defolates  their 
cultivated  lands,  or  difturbs  them  in  their  hunt^ 
ing  excurfions,  fuch  a  calamity  reduces  a  com- 
munity, naturally  unprovident  and  deftitute  o£ 

b  See  Note  LXXIV.  «  Charley.  Hift.  N.  Fr. 
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resources,  to  extreme  want.  All  the  people  of 
the  diftricl:  that  is  invaded  are  frequently  forced 
to  take  refuge  in  woods  or  mountains,  which 
can  afford  them  little  fubfiflence,  and  where 
many  of  them  perifh.  Notwithstanding  their 
exceffive  caution  in  conducting  their  military 
operations,  and  the  folicitude  of  every  leader  to 
preferve  the  lives  of  his  followers,  as  the  rude 
tribes  in  America  feldom  enjoy  any  interval  of 
peace,  the  lofs  of  men  among  them  is  conlider- 
able  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  population. 
Thus  famine  and  the  fword  combine  in  thinning 
their  numbers.  All  their  communities  are  feeble, 
and  nothing  now  remains  of  feveral  nations, 
which  were  once  confiderable,  but  the  name  d. 

Senfible  of  this  continual  decay,  there  are 
tribes  which  endeavour  to  recruit  their  national 
force  when  exhaufted,  by  adopting  prifoners 
taken  in  war,  and  by  this  expedient  prevent  their 
total  extinction.  The  practice,  however,  is  not 
univerfally  received.  Refentment  operates  more 
powerfully  among  favages,  than  confiderations 
of  policy.  Far  the  greater  part  of  their  captives 
was  antiently  facrificed  to  their  vengeance,  and 
it  is  only  fmce  their  numbers  began  to  decline 
faft,  that  they  have  generally  adopted  milder 
maxims.  But  fuch  as  they  do  naturalize,  re- 
nounce for  ever  their  native  tribe,  and  aflume 
the  manners  as  well  as  paffions  of  the  people  by 
whom  they  are  adopted  e,  fo  entirely,  that  they 
often  join  them  in  expeditions  againft  their  own 
countrymen.     Such  a  fudden  tranfition,  and  fo 

d  Charlev.  Hift.  N.  Fr.  iii.  202,  203.  429.    Gumilla,  ii. 
227,  &c.  «  Charlev.  Hift.  N.  Fr.  iii.  245,  &c. 

La  fit.  ii.  30S. 
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repugnant  to  one  of  the  moft  powerful  inftinct, 
implanted  by  nature,  would  be  deemed  llrange 
among  many  people ;  but,  among  the  members 
of  fmall  communities,  where  national  enmity  is 
violent  and  deep-rooted,  it  has  the  appearance 
of  being  ftill  more  unaccountable.      It  feems, 
nowever,  to  re fult  naturally  from  the  principles 
upon   which   war    is    carried   on    in   America. 
When  nations  aim  at  exterminating  their  ene- 
mies,  no  exchange  of  prifoners  can  ever  take 
place.     From  the  moment  one  is  made  a  pri- 
soner, his  country  and  his  friends  confider  him 
as  dead*.     He  has  incurred  indelible  difgrace 
by  fuffering  himfelf  to  be  furprifed  or  to  be  taken 
by  an  enemy  ;  and  were  he  to  return  home,  after 
fuch  a  ftain  upon  his  honour,  his  nearer!  relations 
would  not  receive  or  even  acknowledge  that  they, 
knew  him  s.     Some  tribes  were  ftill  more  rigid, 
and  if  a  prifoner  returned,  the  infamy  which  he 
had  brought  on  his  country  was  expiated,  by 
putting  him  inflantly  to  death h.     As  the  un- 
fortunate captive  is  thus  an  outcaft  from  his  own 
country,  and  the  ties  whicfy  bound  him  to  it  are- 
irreparably  broken,   he  feels  lefs  reluctance  in 
forming   a  new  connection   with  people,  who, 
as  an  evidence  of  their  friendly  ifentiments,  not 
only  deliver  him  from  a  cruel  death,  but  offer  to 
admit  him  to  all  the  rights  of  a  fellow-citizen.; 
The  perfect  fimilarity  of  manners  among  favage 
nations  facilitates  and  completes  the  union,  and 
reduces  a  captive  to  transfer  not  only  his  allegiV 
ance,  but  his  affection,  to  the  community  into* 
the  bofom  of  which  he  is  received, 

f  See  Note  LXXV.  s  Lahont.  ii.  185,  1S6. 

*  Hcrrer?s  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  16.  j>  ij%. 
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But  though  war  be  the  chief  occupation  of 
men  in  their  rude  Hate,  and  to  excel  in  it  their 
higheft  diftincrion  and  pride,  their  inferiority  is 
always  manifeft  when  they  engage  in  competition 
with  poliftied  nations.  Deftitute  of  that  fore- 
light  which  difcerns  and.  provides  for  remote 
events,  ftrangers  to  the  union  and  mutual  confi- 
dence requifite  in  forming  any  extenlive  plan  of 
operations,  and  incapable  of  the  fubordination 
no  lefs  requifite  in  carrying  fuch  plans  into  execu~ 
tion,  favage  nations  may  aftonifh  a  difciplined 
enemy  by  their  valour,  but  feldom  prove  formid- 
able to  him  by  their  conduct. ;  and  whenever  the 
conteft  is  of  long  continuance,  mufl  yield  to 
fuperior  art1.  The  empires  of  Peru  and  Mexico, 
though  their  progrefs  in  civilization,  when  mea- 
fured  by  the  European  or  Afiatic  flandards,  was 
inconfiderable,  acquired  fuch  an  afcendancy  over 
the  rude  tribes  around  them,  that  they  fub- 
je&ed  moil  of  them  with  great  facility  to  their 
power.  When  the  people  of  Europe  overran 
the  various  provinces  of  America,  this  fuperiority 
was  ftill  more  confpicuous.  Neither  the  courage 
nor  number  of  the  natives  could  repel  a  handful 
of  invaders.  The  alienation  and  enmity,  preva-> 
lent  among  barbarians,  prevented  them  from 
uniting  in  any  common  fcheme  of  defence,  and 
while  each  tribe  fought  feparately,  all  were  fub- 
dued. 

VI.  The  arts  of  rude  nations  unacquainted 
with  the  ufe  of  metals,  hardly  merit  any  attention 
on  their  own  account,  but  are  worthy  of  fomc 
notice,  as  far  as  they  ferve  to  difplay  the  genius 
and  manners  of  man  in  this  ilage  of  his  progrefs. 

*  See  Not?  LXXVL 
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The  fir  ft  diftrefs  a  favage  mull  feel,  will  arife 
from  the  manner  in  which  his  body  is  affected, 
by  the  heat,  or  cold,  or  moifture,  of  the  climate 
under  which  he  lives ;  and  his  firft  care  will  be 
to  provide  fome  covering  for  his  own  defence. 
In  the  warmer  and  more  mild  climates  of 
America,  none  of  the  rude  tribes  were  clothed. 
To  moft  of  them  Nature  had  not  even  fuggefled 
any  idea  of  impropriety  in  being  altogether  un- 
covered k.  As  under  a  mild  climate  there  was 
little  need  of  any  defence  from  the  injuries  of  the 
air,  and  their  extreme  indolence  fhunned  every 
fpecies  of  labour  to  which  it  was  not  urged  by 
abfolute  neceffity,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifles, 
and  a  confiderable  part  of  the  people  on  the  con- 
tinent, remained  in  this  flate  of  naked  fimplicity. 
Others  were  fatisfied  with  fome  flight  covering, 
fuch  as  decency  required.  But  though  naked, 
they  were  not  unadorned.  They  dreffed  their 
hair  in  many  different  forms.  They  fattened 
bits  of  gold*  or  (hells,  or  fhining  flones,  in 
their  ears,  their  nofes,  and  cheeks1.  They 
ftained  their  fkins  with  a  great  variety  of  figures ; 
and  they  fpent  much  time,  and  fubmitted  to 
great  pain,  in  ornamenting  their  perfons  in  this 
fantaflic  manner.  Vanity,  however,  which  finds 
endlefs  occupation  for  ingenuity  and  invention, 
in  nations  where  drefs  has  become  a  complex 
and  intricate  art,  is  circumfcribed  within  fo  nar- 
row bounds,  and  confined  to  fo  few  articles 
among  naked  favages,  that  they  are  not  fatisfied 
with  thofe  fimple  decorations,  and  have  a  won* 

1  k  Lery  Navigat.  ap.  de  Bry,  ill.  p.  164.    Life  of  Colum- 
bus, c.  24.     Venegas  Hift.  of  Californ.  p.  70. 

1  Lery  ap.  de  Bry,  iii,  165.     Lettr.  Edifiames,  20.  223. 
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derful  propenfity  to  alter  the  natural  form  of 
their  bodies,  in  order  to  render  it  (as  they  imar 
gine)  more  perfect  and  beautiful.    This  practice 
was  univerfal  among  the  rudeft  of  the  American 
tribes.     Their  operations  for  that  purpofe  begin 
as  ibon  as  an  infant  is  born.    By  cqmprefling  the 
bones  of  the  fkull,  while  ftill  foft  and  flexible, 
fome  flatten   the  crown  of  their  heads ;    fomc 
fqueeze  them  into  the  fhape  of  a  cone ;  others 
mould  them  as  much  as  poffible  into  a  fquare 
figure m  ;  and  they  often  endanger  the  lives  of 
their  posterity  by  their  violent  and  abfurd  efforts 
to  derange  the  plan  of  Nature,  or  to  improve 
upon  her  defigns.      But  in  all  their  attempts 
either  to  adorn  or  to  new-model  their  perfons, 
it  feems  to  have  been  lefs  the  obje&  of  the 
Americans  to  pleafe,  or  to  appear  beautiful,  than 
to  give  an  air  of  dignity  and  terror  to  their  af* 
pec~r..     Their  attention  to  drefs  had  more  refer* 
ence  to  war  than  to  gallantry.     The  difference 
in  rank  and  eftimation  between  the  two  fexes 
was  fo  great,  as  feems  to  have  extinguished,  in 
fome  meafure,  their  folicitude  to  appear  mutually 
amiable.     The  man  deemed  it  beneath  him  to 
adorn  his  perfon,  for  the  fake  of  one  on  whom 
he  \yas  accuftomed  to  look  down  as  a  flave.      It 
was  when  the  warrior  had  in  view  to  enter  the 
council  of  his  nation,  or  to  take  the  field  againii 
its  enemies,  that  he  affumed  his  choice^  orna- 
ments, and  decked  his  perfon  with  the  niceft 

m  Oviedo,  Hift.  lib.  iii.  c.  5.  Ulloa,  i.  329.  Voyage  de 
Labat,  ii  72.  Charlevoix,  iii.  323.  Gumilia,  i.  197,  &c, 
Acugna,  Relat.  de  la  Riv.  des  Amaz,  ii.  83.  Lawfon'a 
Yoyage  to  Carolina,  p.  33, 
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care".    The  decorations  of  the  women  were  few 
and  iimple  ;  whatever  was  precious  or  fplendid 
was  referved  for  the  men.     In  feveral  tribes  the 
women  were  obliged  to  fpend  a  coniiderable  part 
of  their  time  every  day  in  adorning  and  painting 
their  hufbands,  and  could  bellow  little  attention 
upon  ornamenting  themfelves.     Among  a  race 
of  men  fo  haughty  as  to  defpife,  or  fo  cold  as 
to  negledt  them,  the  women  naturally  became 
careleis  and  flovenly,  and  the  love  of  finery  and 
fhew,  which  had  been  deemed   their  favourite 
paflion,  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  other  fex  °, 
To  deck  his  perfon  was  the  diftinction  of  a  war- 
rior, as  well  as  one  of  his  moil  ferious  occupa- 
tions P.     In  one  part  of  their  drefs,  which,  at 
fir  11  fight,  appears  the  moll  fingular  and  capri- 
cious, the  Americans  have  difcovered  confider- 
able  fagacity  in  providing  againfl  the  chief  incon- 
veniencies  of  their  climate,  which  is  often  fultry 
and  moid  to  excefs.     All  the  different  tribes, 
which   remain    unclothed,    are    accuflomed    to 
anoint  and  rub  their  bodies  with  the  greafe  of 
animals,  with  vifcous  gums,    and  with  oils  of 
different  kinds.    By  this  they  check  that  profufe 
perfpiration,  which,  in  the  torrid  zone,  wafles 
the  vigour  of  the  frame,  and  abridges  the  period 
of  human  life.     By  this  too,  they  provide  a  de- 
fence againfl  the  extreme  moiflure  during  the 

"  Wafer's  Voyage,  p.  14.2.  Lery  ap.  de  Bry,  Hi  *  167. 
Charlev.  Hift.  N.  Fran*  iii.  2:6.  222. 

0  Charlev.  Hift  de  la  Nouv.  France,  Hi.  278.  327.  La- 
fitau,  ii.  53.  KalrrTs  Voyage,  iii.  273.  Lery  ap.  de  Bry, 
iii.  169,  170.  Purch.  PiJgr.  iv.  1287.  Ribas,  Hift.  de  I05 
Triumph,  '&c.  472.  p  See  Note  LXXVII. 
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rainy  feafon  *.  They  likewife,  at  certain  feafons, 
temper  paint  of  different  colours  with  thofe 
unctuous  fubftances,  and  bedaub  themfelves  plen- 
tifully with  that  compofition.  Sheathed  with 
this  impenetrable  varnifh,  their  fkins  are  not  only 
protected  from  the  penetrating  heat  of  the  fun, 
but,  as  all  the  innumerable  tribes  of  infects  have 
'an  antipathy  to  the  fmell  or  tafte  of  that  mixture, 
they  are  delivered  from  their  teazing  perfecution, 
which  amidlt  forefts  and  marfhes,  efpecially  in 
the  warmer  regions,  would  have  been  altogether 
intolerable  in  a  flate  of  perfect  nakednefs r. 

The  next  object  to  drefs  that  will  engage  the 
attention  of  a  favage,  is  to  prepare  fome  habita- 
tion which  may  afford  him  fhelter  by  day,  and 
a  retreat  at  night.  Whatever  is  connected  with 
his  ideas  of  perfonal  dignity,  whatever  bears  any 
reference  to  his  military  character,  the  favage 
warrior  deems  an  object  of  importance.  What- 
ever relates  only  to  peaceable  and  inactive  life,  he 
views  with  indifference.  Hence,  though  fmically 
attentive  to  drefs,  he  is  little  folicitous  about  the 
elegance  or  difpofition  of  his  habitation.  Savage 
nations,  far  from  that  ftate  of  improvement,  in 
which  the  mode  of  living  is  confidered  as  a  mark 
of  diftinction,  and  unacquainted  with  thofe 
wants  which  require  a  variety  of  accommodation, 
regulate  the  conftruction  of  their  houfes  ac- 
cording to  their  limited  ideas  of  neceflity.  Some 
of  the  American  tribes  were  fo  extremely  rude, 
and  had  advanced  fo  little  beyond  the  primeval 
fimplicity  of  Nature,  that  they  had  no  houfes  at 
all.     During  the  day,    they  take  (belter  from 

.  *  See  Note  LXXVI1I.  r  Labat,  ii.  73.  Gumilla, 

i.  190.  202.     Bancroft,  Nat.  Hift.  of  Guiana,  81.  280. 
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the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun  under  thick  trees  % 
at  night  they  form  a  lhed  with  their  branches 
and  leaves  s.  In  the  rainy  feafon  they  retire 
into  coves,  formed  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  or 
hollowed  out  by  their  own  induftry c.  Others, 
who  have  no  fixed  abode,  and  roam  through 
the  forefl  in  quell  of  game,  fojourn  in  temporary 
huts,  which  they  erec~l  with  little  labour,  and 
abandon  without  any  concern.  The  inhabitants 
of  thofe  vail  plains,  which  are  deluged  by  the 
overflowing  of  rivers  during  the  heavy  rains  that 
fall  periodically  between  the  tropics,  raife  houfes 
upon  piles  failened  in  the  ground,  or  place 
them  among  the  boughs  of  trees,  and  are  thus 
fafe  amidfl  that  wide-extended  inundation  which 
furrounds  them  •«  Such  were  the  firfl  elTays 
oftherudefl  Americans  towards  providing  them- 
felves  with  habitations.  But  even  among  tribes 
which  are  more  improved,  and  whofe  relidence 
is  become  altogether  fixed,  the  flru&ure  of  their 
houfes  is  extremely  mean  and  fimple.  They  are 
wretched  huts,  fometimes  of  an  oblong  and 
fometimes  of  a  circular  form,  intended  merely 
for  fhelter,  with  no  view  to  elegance,  and  little 
attention  to  conveniency.  The  doors  are  fo  low, 
that  it  is  neceflary  to  bend  or  to  creep  on  the 
hands  and  feet  in  order  to  enter  them.  They 
are  without  windows,  and  have  a  large  hole  in 
the  middle  of  the  roof,  to  convey  out  the  fmoke* 

s  See  Note  LXXIX.  *  Lettres  Edif.  v.  273. 

Venegas,  Hift.  of  Califor.  i.  76.  Lozano,  Defcrip.  del  Gran 
Chaco,  p.  55.  Lettres  Edif.  ii.  176.  Gumilla,  i.  383. 
Bancroft  Nat.  Hift.  of  Guiana,  277.  u  Gumilla,  i* 

225.  Herrera,  dec.  \%  lib.  ix.  c.  6,  Oviedo  Sommar, 
P.  53>  C. 
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To  follow  travellers  in  other   minute   circum- 
ftances  of  their  defcription,  is  not  only  beneath 
the  dignity  of  hiftory,  but  would  be  foreign  to 
the  object  of  my  refearches.     One  circumftance 
merits  attention,  as  it  is  fingular,  and  illuftrates 
the    character  of  the    people.      Some  of  their 
houfes  are  fo  large  as  to  contain  accommodation 
for  fourfcore  or  a  hundred  perfons.     Thefe  are 
built   for   the    reception   of  different    families, 
which  dwell    together  under  the  fame   roof*, 
and  often  around  a  common  fire,  without  fepa- 
rate  apartments,  or  any  kind  of  fcreen  or  partition 
between  the  fpaces  which  they  reflectively  oc- 
cupy.    As  foon  as  men  have  acquired  diilindt 
ideas  of  property ;    or  when  they  are  fo  much 
attached  to  their  females,    as  to  watch    them 
with  care  and  jealoufy ;  families  of  courfe  divide 
and  fettle  in  feparate  houfes,  where  they  can  fe- 
cure  and  guard  whatever  they  wifh  to  preferve. 
This  fingular  mode  of  habitation  among  feveral 
people  of  America  may  therefore   be  conlidered 
not  only  as  the  effect  of  their  imperfect  notions 
concerning  property,  but  as  a  proof  of  inatten- 
tion and  indifference  towards  their  women.     If 
they  had  not  been  accuftomed  to  perfect  equality, 
fuch  an  arrangement  could  not  have  taken  place. 
If  their  feniibility  had  been  apt  to  have  taken 
alarm,  they  would  not  have  trufled  the  virtue 
of  their  women  amidft  the  temptations  and  op- 
portunities of  fuch  a  promifcuous  intercourfe. 
At  the  fame  time,  the  perpetual  concord  which 
reigns  in  habitations  where  fo  many  families  are 
crowded  together,    is  furprifmg,    and  affords  a 
ftriking  evidence  that  they  mull  be  people  of 
*  See  Note  LXXX, 
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either  a  very  gentle,  or  of  a  very  phlegmatic 
temper,  who,  in  fuch  a  fituation,  are  unac- 
quainted with  animofity,  brawling,  and  dif- 
cord/. 

After  making  fome  provifion  for  his  drefs 
and  habitation,  a  favage  will  perceive  the  necef- 
fity  of  preparing  proper  arms  with  which  to  affault 
or  repel  an  enemy.  This,  accordingly,  has  early 
exercifed  the  ingenuity  and  invention  of  all  rude 
nations.  The  firft  offenfive  weapons  were  doubt- 
lefs  fuch  as  chance  prefented,  and  the  firft  efforts 
of  art  to  improve  upon  thefe,  were  extremely 
awkward  and  fimple.  Clubs  made  of  fome 
heavy  wood,  flakes  hardened  in  the  fire,  lances 
whofe  heads  were  armed  with  flint  or  the  bones 
of  fome  animal,  are  weapons  known  to  the 
rudeft  nations.  All  thefe,  however,  were  of 
ufe  only  in  clofe  encounter.  But  men  wifhed 
to  annoy  their  enemies  while  at  a  diftance,  and 
the  bow  and  arrow  is  the  molt  early  invention 
for  this  purpofe.  This  weapon  is  in  the  hands 
of  people,  whole  advances  in  improvement  are 
extremely  inconiiderable,  and  is  familiar  to  the 
inhabitants  of  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  that  fome  tribes  in  Ame- 
rica were  fo  deftitute  of  art  and  ingenuity,  that 
they  had  not  attained  to  the  difcovery  of  this 
fimple  invention  %  and  feem  to  have  been  unac- 
quainted with  the  ufe  of  any  mifhve  weapon. 
The  fling,  though  in  its  conltruclion  not  more 

y  Journ.  de  Grillet  &  Bechamel  dans  la  Goyane,  p.  65, 
Lafitau  Mceurs,  ii.  4.  Torquem.  Monarq.  i.  247.  Journal, 
Hifr,  de  Joutal,  217.  Lery,  Hift.  Brafil,  ap.  de  Bry,  iii. 
238.     Lozano,  Defer,  del  Gran  Chaco,  67, 

z  Piedrahita,  Conq.  delNuevo  Reyno,  ix,  12. 
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complex  than  the  bow,  and  among  many  nations 
•of  equal  antiquity,  was  little  known  to  the 
people  of  North  America a,  or  the  illands,  but 
appears  to  have  been  ufed  by  a  few  tribes  in  the 
fouthern  continent b.  The  people,  in  fome  pro- 
vinces of  Chili,  and  thofe  of  Patagonia,  towards 
the  fouthern  extremity  of  America,  ufe  a  weapon 
peculiar  to  themfelves.  They  fallen  ftones, 
about  the  fize  of  a  fift,  to  each  end  of  a  leather 
thong,  of  eight  feet  in  length,  and  f winging 
thefe  round  their  heads,  throw  them  with  fuch 
.  dexterity,  that  they  feldom  mifs  the  object  at 
which  they  aim c. 

Among  people  who  had  hardly  any  occupation; 
but  war  or  hunting,  the  chief  exertions  of  their 
invention11,  as  well  as  induftry,  were  naturally 
directed  towards  thefe  objects.  With  refpec\ 
to  every  thing  elfe,  their  wants  and  defires  were 
fo  limited,  that  their  invention  was  not  upon  the 
ftretch.  As  their  food  and  habitations  are  per- 
fectly fimple,  their  domeftic  utenfils  are  few  and 
rude.  Some  of  the  fouthern  tribes  had  discover- 
ed the  art  of  forming  veffels  of  earthen  ware, 
and  baking  them  in  the  fun,  fo  as  they  could  en- 
dure the  fire.  In  North  America,  they  hol- 
lowed a  piece  of  hard  wood  into  the  form  of  a 
kettle,  and  filling  it  with  water,  brought  it  to 
boil,  by  putting  red-hot  ftones  into  it c.  Thefe 
veffels  they  ufed  in  preparing  part  of  their  pro- 
vifions ;  and  this  may  be  confidered  as  a  Hep  to- 

*  Nauf.  de  Alv.  Nun  Cabcca  de  vaca,  c.  x.  p.  12. 

b  Piedrah.  p.  16.     See  Note  LXXXI.  c  Ovalle's 

Relation  of  Chili.     Church.    Collect,  iii.   82.     Falkner's 
Pefcript.  of  Patron,  p,  130.  d  See  Note  LXXXII. 

«  Charlev.  Hift.  N.  Fr.  iii.  332, 
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wards  refinement  and  luxury,  for  men  in  their 
rudeft  ftate  were  not  acquainted  with  any  method 
of  drefiing  their  victuals,  but  by  mailing  them 
on  the  fire  ;  and  among  feveral  tribes  in  Ame- 
rica, this  is  the  only  fpecies  of  cookery  yet 
known  f.  But  the  matter-piece  of  art,  among 
the  favages  of  America,  is  the  conftru&ion  of 
their  canoes.  An  Efkimaux,  fliut  up  in  his 
boat  of  whalebone,  covered  with  the  fkins  of 
feals,  can  brave  that  ftormy  ocean,  on  which 
%hc  barrennefs  of  his  country  compels,  him  to 
depend  for  the  chief  part  of  his  fubfiftence  &. 
The  people  of  Canada  venture  upon  their  rivers 
and  lakes,  in  boats  made  pf  the  bark  of  trees,  and 
fo  light  that  two  men  can  carry  them,  wherever 
(hallows  or  cataracts  obftruclt  the  navigation  h. 
In  thefe  frail  veffels  tfiey  undertake  and  accom- 
plifh  long  voyages1.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
jfles  and  of  the  fouthern  continent  form  their 
canoes  by  hollowing  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree, 
with  infinite  labour,  and  though  in  appearance 
they  are  extremely  awkward  and  unwieldy,  they 
paddle  and  fteer  them  with  fuch  dexterity, 
that  Europeans,  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
improvements  in  the  fcience  of  navigation,  have 
teen  aflqnifhed  at  the  rapidity  of  their  motion, 
and  the  quicknefs  of  their  evolutions.  Their 
pirogues 9  or  war-boats,  are  fo  large  as  to  carry 
forty  or  fifty  men  ;  their  canoes  employed  in 
fifliing  and  in  fhort  voyages  are  lefs  capacious k; 
The  form,  as  well  as  materials  of  all  thefe  va- 
rious kinds  of  veffels,   is  well  adapted  to  the 

f  See  Note  LXXXIII.  *  Ellis,  Voy.  133. 

^  h  See  Note  LXXXIV.  *  Lafitau,  Mceurs,  &c 

?i«  »?3»  £  J^abat,  Voyages,  iif  91,  &c.  131. 
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fervice  for  which  they  are  deftined ;  and  the 
more  minutely  they  are  examined,  the  me- 
chanifm  of  their  ftru&ure,  as  well  as  neatnefs 
of  their  fabric,  will  appear  the  more  furprifing. 

But,  in  every  attempt  towards  induftry  among 
the  Americans,  one  finking  quality  in  their  cha- 
radter  is  confpicuous.  They  apply  to  work  with- 
out ardour,  carry  it  on  with  little  activity,  and, 
like  children,  are  eafily  diverted  from  it.  Even 
in  operations  which  feem  the  molt  interefting, 
and  where  the  moll:  powerful  motives  urge  them 
to  vigorous  exertions,  they  labour  with  a  languid 
liftleitnefs.  Their  work  advances  under  their 
hand  with  fuch  flownefs,  that  an  eye-witnefs 
compares  it  to  the  imperceptible  progrefs  of 
vegetation  *.  They  will  fpend  fo  many  years  in 
forming  a  canoe,  that  it  often  begins  to  rot  with 
age  before  they  flnim  it.  They  will  fufFer  one 
part  of  a  roof  to  decay  and  perifh,  before  they 
complete  the  other  m.  The  flighted  manual 
operation  confumes  an  amazing  length  of  time, 
and  what  in  polifhed  nations  would  hardly  be  an 
effort  of  induftry,  is  among  favages  an  arduous 
undertaking.  This  flownefs  of  the  i\mericans 
in  executing  works  of  every  kind  may  be  im- 
puted to  various  caufes.  Among  favages,  who 
do  not  depend  for  fubfiftence  upon  the  efforts 
of  regular  induftry,  time  is  of  fo  little  import- 
ance, that  they  fet  no  value  upon  it ;  and  pro- 
vided they  can  finifh  a  delign,  they  never  regard 
how  long  they  are  employed  about  it.  The 
tools  which  they  employ  are  fo   awkward  and 

1  Gumilla,  ii.  297. 

■»  Borde,  Relat.  des  Caraibes,  p.  22. 
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defe&ive,  that  every  work  in  which  they  engage 
mull  neceffarily  be  tedious.  The  hand  of  the 
moll  induftrious  and  fkilful  artill,  were  it  fur- 
nifhed  with  no  better  inflrument  than  a  Hone 
hatchet,  a  (hell,  or  the  bone  of  fome  animal, 
would  find  it  difficult  to  perfed  the  moll  fimple 
work.  -  It  is  by  length  of  labour,  that  he  mull 
endeavour  to  fupply  his  defect  of  power.  But- 
above  all,  the  cold  phlegmatic  temper  peculiar 
to  the  Americans  renders  their  operations  languid. 
It  is  almofl  impoffible  to  roufe  them  from  that 
habitual  indolence  in  which  they  are  funk  ;  and, 
unlelswhen  engaged  in  war  or  hunting,  they 
feem  incapable  of  exerting  any  vigorous  effort. 
Their  ardour  of  application  is  not  fo  great  as  to- 
call  forth  that  inventive  fpirit  which  fuggefts  ex- 
pedients  for  facilitating  and  abridging  labour. 
They  will,  return  to  a  talk  day  after  day,  but  all 
their  methods  of  executing  it  are  tedious  and 
operofe  ».  Even  fmce  the  Europeans  have 
communicated  to  them  the  knowledge  of  their 
inflruments,.  and  taught  them  to  imitate  their 
arts,  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  Americans  is 
confpicuous  in  every  attempt  they  make.  They 
may  be  patient  and  affiduous  in  labour,  they  can 
copy  with  a  fervile  and  minute  accuracy,  but 
difcover  little  invention,  and  no  talents  for  dif- 
patch.  In  fpite  of  inflru&ion  and  example,  the 
fpirit  of  the  race  predominates ;  their  motions 
are  naturally  tardy,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  urge 
them  to  quicken  their  pace.  Among  the  Spani- 
ards in  America,  the  work  of  an  Indian  is  at 
phrafe  by  which  they  defcribe  any  thing,  in  the 

f  See  Not*  LX^XV, 
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execution  of  which  an   immenfe  time  has  been 
employed,  and  much  labour  wafted  °. 

VII.  No  circumftance  refpecting  rude  nations 
has   been    the  object  of  greater  curiofity  than 
their  religious  tenets  and  rites  ;  and  none,  per- 
haps, has    been  fo    imperfectly  underftood,  or 
reprefented  with  fo  little  fidelity.     Prieils  and 
mifiionaries  are  the  perfons  who  have  had  the 
beil  opportunities  of  carrying  on  this  inquiry, 
among  the  moft  uncivilized  of   the  American 
tribes.     Their  minds,  engroffed  by  the  doctrines 
of  their  own  religion,  and  habituated  to  its  in* 
flitutions,  are  apt  to  difcoyer  fomething  which 
.  refembles  thofe  objects  of  their  veneration,   in 
the  opinions  and  rites  of  every  people.     What- 
ever they  contemplate,  they  view  through  one 
medium,  and  draw  and  accommodate  it  to  their 
own  fyftem.     They  fludy  to   reconcile  the  inlli- 
tutions,  which  fall  under  their  obfervation,  to 
their  own  creed,  not  to  explain  them  according 
to  the  rude  notions   of  the  people  themfelves. 
They  afcribe  to  them  ideas  which  they  are  in- 
capable of  forming,    and   fuppofe   them  to  be 
acquainted  with  principles  and  fads,  which  it  is 
impoflible  that  they  mould  know.     Hence  fome 
mifiionaries  have  been  induced  to  believe,  that 
even  among  the  moft  barbarous  nations  in  Ame- 
rica, they  had  discovered  traces,   no  lefs  diftindt 
than  amazing,  of   their  acquaintance  with  the 
fublime   myfteries   and   peculiar   inftitutions   of 
Chriftianity.     From  their  own  interpretation  of 
certain  expreflions   and  ceremonies,    they  have 
concluded  that  thefe  people  had  fome    know- 
ledge of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  in- 

*  Voyages  de  Ulloa,  i^  335,    Lettr.  Edif.  &c.  1 5.  348. 
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carnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  of  his  expiatory 
facrifice,  of  the  virtue  of  the  crofs,  and  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  facraments  p.  In  fuch  unintel- 
ligent and  credulous  guides,  we  can  place 
little  confidence. 

But,  even  when  we  make  our  choice  of  con- 
ductors, with  the  greateil  care,  we  mull  not 
follow  them  with  implicit  faith.  An  inquiry  into 
the  religious  notions  of  rude  nations  is  involved 
in  peculiar  intricacies,  and  we  mull  often  paufe 
in  order  to  feparate  the  facls  which  our  informers 
relate,  from  the  reafonings  with  which  they  are 
accompanied,  or  the  theories  which  they  build 
upon  them.  Several  pious  writers,  more  atten- 
tive to  the  importance  of  the  fubjeel  than  to 
the  condition  of  the  people  whofe  fentiments 
they  were  endeavouring  to  difcover,  have  be- 
llowed much  unprofitable  labour  in  refearches  of 
this  nature  3. 

There  are  two  fundamental  doctrines,  upon 
which  the  whole  fyilem  of  religion,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  difcovered  by  the  light  of  nature,  is  efla- 
blifhed.  The  one  refpects  the  being  of  a  God, 
the  other  the  immortality  of  the  foul.  To  dif- 
cover the  ideas  of  the  uncultivated  nations  under 
our  review  with  regard  to  thofe  important 
points,  is  not  only  an  object  of  curiofity,  but 
may  afford  inilruction.  To  thefe  two  articles  I 
fhall  confine  my  refearches,  leaving  fubordinate 
opinions,  and  the  detail  of  local  fuperllitions,  to 
more  minute  inquirers.  Whoever  has  had  any 
opportunity  of    examining    into    the    religious 

P  Venegas,  i.  88.  92.  Torquemada,  ii.  44.5.  Garcia, 
Crigen.  122.  Herrera,  dec.  4.  Jib.  ix.  c.  7.  dec.  5.  lib.  iv. 
c.  7.  <1  See  No-te  LXXXVI. 
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opinions  of  perfons  in  the  inferior  ranks  of  life, 
even  in  the  mpft  enlightened  and  civilized  na- 
tions, will  find  that  their  fyftem  of  belief  is  de- 
rived from  inflruction,  not  difcovered  by  inquiry. 
That  numerous  part  of  the  human  fpecies,  whofe 
lot  is  labour,  whofe  principal  and  almoft  fole 
occupation  is  to  fecure  fubfiftence,  views  the 
arrangement  and  operations  of  Nature  with  little 
reflection,  and  has  neither  leifure  nor  capacity 
for  entering  into  that  path  of  refined  and  in- 
tricate fpeculation  which  conducts  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  natural  religion.  In 
the  early  and  moll  rude  periods  of  favage  life, 
fuch  difquilitions  are  altogether  unknown. 
When  the  intellectual  powers  are  juft  beginning 
to  unfold,  and  their  firft  feeble  exertions  are 
directed  towards  a  few  objects  of  primary  necef- 
fity  and  ufe  ;  when  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
are  fo  limited,  as  not  to  have  formed  abftract  or 
general  ideas  ;  when  language  is  fo  barren,  as  to 
be  deflitute  of  names  to  diftinguifh  any  thing 
that  is  not  perceived  by  fome  of  the  fenfes ;  it 
is  prepofterous  to  expert  that  man  fhould  be  ca- 
pable of  tracing  with  accuracy  the  relation  be- 
tween caufe  and  effect ;  or  to  fuppofe  that  he 
fhould  rife  from  the  contemplation  of  the  one 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  other,  and  form  juft 
conceptions  of  a  Deity,  as  the  Creator  and  Go- 
vernor of  the  univerfe.  The  idea  of  creation  is 
fo  familiar  wherever  the  mind  is  enlarged  by 
fcience,  and  illuminated  with  revelation,  that 
we  feldom  reflect  how  profound  and  abftrufe  this 
idea  is,  or  confider  what  progrefs  man  mult  have 
made  in  obfervation  and  refearch,  before  he 
f  quid  arrive  at  any  knowledge  of  this  elementary 

principle 
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principle  in  religion.  Accordingly,  feveral 
tribes  have  been  difcovered  in  America,  which 
have  no  idea  whatever  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and 
no  rites  of  religious  wormip.  Inattentive  to  that 
magnificent  fpe£tacle  of  beauty  and  order  pre- 
fented  to  their  view,  unaccultomed  to  reflect 
either  upon  what  they  themfelves  are,  or  to 
inquire  who  is  the  author  of  their  exiflence, 
men,  in  their  favage  itate,  pafs  their  days  like 
the  animals  round  them,  without  knowledge  or 
veneration  of  any  fuperior  power.  Some  rude 
tribes  have  not  in  their  language  any  name  for 
the  Deity,  nor  have  the  moil  accurate  observers 
been  able  to  difcover  any  practice  or  inltitution 
which  feemed  to  imply  that  they  recognifed  his 
authority,  or  were  folicitous  to  obtain  his  fa- 
vourr.  It  is  however  only  among  men  in  the 
moll  uncultivated  ftate  of  nature,  and  while 
their  intellectual  faculties  are  fo  feeble  and 
limited  as  hardly  to  elevate  them  above  the  ir- 
rational creation,  that  we  difcover  this  total  in- 
fenfibility  to  the  impreflions  of  any  invilible 
power. 

But  the  human  mind,  formed  for  religion,  foon 
opens  to  the  reception  of  ideas,  which  are  def- 
tined,  when  corrected   and  refined,   to  be  the 

r  Biet,  539.  Lery  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  221.  Nieuhoff. 
Church.  Coll.  ii.  132.  Lettr.  Edif.  2.  177.  Id.  12,  13. 
Venegas,  1.  87.  Lozano,  Defcrjpt.  del  Gran  Chaco,  59. 
Fernand.  Miflion.  de  Cbiquit.  39.  Gumilla,  ii.  156. 
Rochefort,  Hift.  des  Antilles,  p.  468.  Margrave,  Hift.  ia 
"  Append,  de  Chilienfibus,  286.  Uiloa  Notic.  Americ.  335, 
&c.  Barrere,  218,  219.  Harcourt,  Voy.  to  Guiana. 
Purch.  Pilgr.  iv«  p.  1273.  Account  of  Brafil,  by  a  Portu- 
guefe.  Ibid.  p.  12S9.  Jones's  Journal,  p.  59.  See  Note 
LXXXVU. 
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great  fource  of  confolation  amidft  the  calamities 
of  life.     Among  fome  of  the  American  tribes, 
ftill  in  the  infancy  of  improvement,  we  difcern 
apprehenfions   of  fome   invifible    and   powerful 
beings.     Thefe  apprehenfions  are  originally  in- 
diftinct  and  perplexed,  and  feem  to  be  fuggefted 
rather  by  the  dread  of  impending  evils,  than  to 
flow    from     gratitude     for    bleffings    received. 
While  Nature  holds  on  her  courfe  with  uniform 
and  undilhirbed  regularity,  men   enjoy  the  be- 
nefits refulting  from  it,  without  inquiring  con- 
cerning its  caufe.     But  every  deviation  from  this 
regular  courfe  roufes  and  aftonifhes  them.  When 
they  behold  events  to  which  they  are  not  accuf- 
tomed,  they  fearch  for  the  reafons  of  them  with 
eager  curiofity.     Their  understanding  is  unable 
to  penetrate  into  thefe  ;  but  imagination,  a  more 
forward  and  ardent  faculty  of  the  mind,  decides 
without  hefitation.    It  afcribes  the  extraordinary 
occurrences  in  nature  to  the  influence  of  invifible 
beings,  and  fuppofes  that  the  thunder,  the  hurri- 
cane, and  the   earthquake,  are  effects  of  their 
interpofition.      Some   fuch  confufed   notion  of 
fpiritual  or  invifible  power;  vfuperintending  over 
thofe  natural  calamites  which  frequently  defolate 
the  earth,    and  terrify  its  inhabitants,  may  be 
traced  among  many  rude  nations  »,     But  befides 
this,  the  difafters  and  , dangers  of  favage  life  are 
fo  many,  and  men  often  lind  themfelves  in  fitu- 
ations  fo  formidable,  that  the  mind,  fenfible  of 
its  own  weaknefs,  has  no  refource  but  in  the 
guidance  and  protection  of  wifdom  and  power 
fuperior  to  what  is  human.     Dejected  with  ca- 
lamities which   opprefs    him,    and    expofed  to 

•  See  Note  LXXXVIII. 
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dangers  which  he  cannot  repel,  the  favage  no 
longer  relies  upon  himfelf ;  he  feels  his  own 
impotence,  and  fees  no  profpecl:  of  being  extri- 
cated, but  by  the  interpofition  of  fome  unfeen 
arm.  Hence,  in  all  unenlightened  nations* 
the  firft  rites  or  practices  which  bear  any  re- 
femblance  to  ac~ls  of  religion,  have  it  for  their 
object  to  avert  evils  which  men  fuffer  or  dread. 
The  Manttous  or  Okkis  of  the  North  Americans 
were  amulets  or  charms,  which  they  imagined 
to  be  of  fuch  virtue,  as  to  preferve  the  perrons 
who  repofed  confidence  in  them  from  every 
difaftrous  event,  or  they  were  confidered  as  tute- 
lary fpirits,  whofe  aid  they  might  implore  in 
circumftaiices  of  diftrefs  *.  The  Cemis  of  the 
iflanders  were  reputed  by  them  to  be  the  au- 
thors of  every  calamity  that  afflidls  the  human 
race  ;  they  were  represented  under  the  moll 
frightful  forms,  and  religious  homage  was  paid 
to  them  with  no  other  view  than  to  appeafe 
thefe  furious  deities u.  Even  among  thofe 
tribes  whofe  religious  fyftem  was  more  enlarged, 
and  who  had  formed  fome  conception  of  bene* 
volent  beings,  which  delighted  in  conferring  be- 
nefits., as  well  as  of  malicious  powers  prone  to 
inflict  evil  ;  fuperflition  ftill  appears  as  the  off- 
fpring  of  fear,  and  all  its  efforts  were  employed 
to  avert  calamities.  They  were  perfuaded  that 
their  good  deities,  prompted  by  the  beneficence 
of  their  nature,  would  bellow  every  bleffing  in 
their  power,  without  folicitation  or  acknow- 
ledgment;  and  their  only  anxiety  was  to  footh 

t  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  ill.  343,  &c.     Creuxii,  Hift.  Canad. 
p.  82,  Sec:  u  Oviedo,  lib.  iii.  c.  j.  p.  111.     P. 

Martyr,  decad.  p.  102,  &c. 
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and  deprecate  the  wrath  of  the  powers  whom 
!  they  regarded  as  the  enemies  of  mankind  x. 

Such  were  the   imperfect  conceptions  of  the 
|  greater  part  of  the  Americans  with  refpeel:  to  the 
interpolations  of  invifible  agents,   and  fuch,   al- 
I  moil  univerfally,    was   the   mean    and   illiberal 
j  object  of  their  fuperflitions.     Were  we  to  trace 
I  back  the  ideas  of  other  nations  to   that   rude 
{late  in  which  hiftory  firft  prefents  them  to  our 
view,  we  mould  difcover  a  furpriiing  refemblance 
in   their  tenets   and   practices ;    and   mould  be 
convinced,    that,   in    iimilar   cirenmitances,    the 
faculties   of  the  human   mfnd   hold   nearly  the 
fame   courfe   in   their   progrefs,    and  arrive   at 
almoft  the  fame  conclufions.     The  impreflions  of 
fear  are  confpicuous  in  all  the  fyilems  of  fuper- 
ilition  formed  in  this  fituation.     The  moil  ex- 
alted notions  of  men  rife  no  higher  than  to   a 
perplexed  appreheniion  of  certain  beings,  whofe 
power,  though  fupernatural,   is  limited  as  well 
as  partial, 

But,  among  other  tribes,  which  have  been 
longer  united,  or  have  made  greater  progrefs  in 
improvement,  we  difcern  fome  feeble  pointing 
towards  more  juft  and  adequate  conceptions  of 
the  power  that  prefides  in  nature.  They  feem 
to  perceive  that  there  mud  be  fome  univerfal 
caufe  to  whom  all  things  are  indebted  for  their 
being.  If  we  may  judge  by  fome  of  their  ex- 
preflions,  they  appear  to  acknowledge  a  divine 
power  to  be  the  maker  of  the  world,  and  the 
difpofer  of  all  events.     They  denominate  him  the 

x  Tertre,  if.  365.  Borde,  p.  14..  State  of  Virginia,  by 
a  Native,  book  iii.  p.  32,  33.  Dumont,  i.  165.  Bancroft 
Nat.  Hift.  of  Guiana,  309. 
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Great  Spirit  x.  But  thefe  ideas  are  faint  and 
confufed,  and  when  they  attempt  to  explain 
them,  it  is  manifeft,  that  among  them  the  word 
fpirit  has  a  meaning  very  different  from  that  in 
which  we  employ  it,  and  that  they  have  no 
conception  of  any  deity  but  what  is  corporeal. 
They  believe  their  gods  to  be  of  the  human 
form,  though  of  a  nature  more  excellent  than 
man,  and  retail  fuch  wild  incoherent  fables  con- 
cerning their  functions  and  operations,  as  are 
altogether  unworthy  of  a  place  in  hiftory. 
Even  among  thefe  tribes,  there  is  no  eflablifhcd 
form  of  public  worfhip  ;  there  are  no  temples 
erected  in  honour  of  their  deities ;  and  no  mi- 
nifters  peculiarly  confecrated  to  their  fervice^ 
They  have  the  knowledge,  however,  of  feveral 
fuperftitious  ceremonies  and  practices  handed 
down  to  them  by  tradition,  and  to  thefe  they 
have  recourfe  with  a  childifh  credulity,  when 
roufed  by  any  emergence  from  their  ufual  in- 
fenfibility,  and  excited  to  acknowledge  the 
power,  and  to  implore  the  protection  of  fu- 
perior  beings  y. 

The  tribe  of  the  Natchez  and  the  people  of 
Bogota  had  advanced  beyond  the  other  uncul- 
tivated nations  of  America  in  their  ideas  of  re- 
ligion, as  well  as  in  their  political  inftitutions  ; 
and  it  is  no  tefs  difficult  to  explain  the  caufe  of 
this  diftinction  than  of  that  which  we  have  al- 
ready confidered.  The  Sun  was  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  religious  worihip  among  the  Natchez. 
In  their  temples,  which  were  conllructed  with 

*  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  Hi.  343.  Sagard,  Voy.  du  Pays  de» 
Hurons,  22,6.  *  Chariev.  N.  Fr.  iii,  34.5.     Colden, 
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fome  magnificence,  and  decorated -with  various 
ornaments,  according  to  their  mode  of  archi- 
tecture, they  preferved  a  perpetual  fire,  as  the 
pureft  emblem  of  their  divinity.  Miiiifters  were 
appointed  to  watch  and  feed  this  Sacred  flame. 
The  firft  function  of  the  great  chief  of  the  na- 
tion, every  morning,  was  an  act  of  obeifance  to 
the  Sun  ;  and  feftivals  returned  at  Hated  feafons, 
which  were  celebrated  by  the  whole  community 
with  folemn  but  unbloody  rites  z.  This  is  the 
:  mod  refined  fpecies  of  fuperftition  known  in  Ame- 
rica, and,  perhaps,  one  of  the  moll  natural  as  well 
as  mod  feducing.  The  Sun  is  the  apparent  fource 
of  the  joy,  fertility,  and  life  dhTufed  through 
nature  ;  and  while  the  human  mind,  in  its  early 
effays  towards  inquiry,  contemplates  and  ad« 
mires  his  univerfal  and  animating  energy,  its  ad- 
miration is  apt  to  ftop  fhort  at  what  is  vifible, 
without  reaching  to  the  unfeen  caufe  ;  and  pays 
that  adoration  to  the  moft  glorious  and  bene- 
ficial work  of  God,  which  is  due  only  to  him  who 
formed  it.  As  fire  is  the  pureft  and  moft  active 
of  the  elements,  and  in  fome  of  its  qualities  and 
effects  refembles  the  Sun,  it  was,  not  improperly, 
chofen  to  be  the  emblem  of  his  powerful  opera* 
lion.  The  ancient  Perfians,  a  people  far  fupe- 
jrior,  in  every  refpect,  to  that  rude  tribe  whofe 
rites  I  am  describing,  founded  their  religious 
fyftem  on  fimilar  principles,  and  eftablifhed  a 
form  of  public  worfhip,  lefs  grofs  and  excep- 
tionable than  that  of  any  people  deftitute  ot 
guidance  from  revelation.  This  furpriiing  co- 
incidence in   fentiment  between  two  nations,  in 

1  Dumont,  i.  158,  &c.     Charlcv.   N.  Fr,  ifl.  417,    &c. 
!f2^.     Lafitau,  i.  167. 
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fuch  different  Hates  of  improvement,  is  one  of 
the  many  fingular  and  unaccountable  circum- 
flances  which  occur  in  the  biftory  of  human 
affairs. 

Among  the  people  of  Bogota,  the  Sun  and 
Moon  were,  likewife,  the  chief  objects  of  ve- 
neration. Their  fyftem  of  religion  was  more 
regular  and  complete,  though  lefs  pure,  than 
that  of  the  Natchez..  They  had  temples,  altars, 
priefls,  facrifices,  and  that  long  train  pf  cere« 
monies,  which  fuperftition  introduces  wherever 
ihe  has  fully  cftabli fhed  her  dominion  over  the 
minds  of  men.  But  the  rites  of  their  worfhip 
were  cruel  and  bloody.  They  offered  human 
vidlims  to  their  deities,  and  many  of  their  prac- 
tices nearly  refembled  the  barbarous  inftitutions 
of  the  Mexicans,  the  genius  of  which  we  mall 
have  an  opportunity  of  confidering  more  atten* 
lively  in  its  proper  place  a. 

With  refpec"l  to  the  other  great  do£trine  of 
religion,  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  foul, 
the  fentiments  of  the  Americans  were  more 
united ;  the  human  mind,  even  when  leafl  im- 
proved and  Jnvigorated  by  culture,  mrinks  front 
the  thoughts  of  annihilation,  and  looks  forward 
with  hope  and  expectation  to  a  Hate  of  future 
exiftence.  This  fentiment,  refulting  from  a  fe~ 
cret  confcioufnefs  of  its  own  dignity,  from  an 
inftindtive  longing  after  immortality,  is  univerfal, 
and  may  be  deemed  natural.  Upon  this,  are 
founded  the  moll  exalted  hopes  of  man  in  his 
higheil  ftate  of  improvement ;  nor  has  Nature 
withheld  from  him  this  foothing  confolation,  in 

a  Picdrahita,  Ccnq.  del  N.  Reyno,  p.  17.  Herrera, 
^SG.  6.  lii>.  v.  c.  6, 
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the  moft  early  and  rude  period  of  his  progrefs 
We  can  trace  this  opinion  from  one  extremity 
of  America  to  the  other  :  in  fome  regions  more 
faint  and  obfcure,  in  others  more  perfectly  de- 
veloped, but  no  where  unknown.  The  moft 
uncivilized  of  its  favage  tribes  do  not  apprehend 
death  as  the  extinction  of  being.  All  entertain 
hopes  of  a  future  and  more  happy  flate,  where 
they  mail  be  for  ever  exempt  from  the  calamities 
which  imbitter  human  life  in  its  prefent  con- 
dition. This  future  Hate  they  conceive  to  be 
a  delightful  country,  bleffed  with  perpetual 
fpring,  whofe  forefls  abound  with  game,  whofe 
rivers  fwarm  with  fifh,  where  famine  is  never 
felt,  and  uninterrupted  plenty  fhall  be  enjoyed 
without  labour  or  toil.  But  as  men,  in  forming 
their  firft  imperfect  ideas  concerning  the  invifible 
world,  fuppofe  that  there  they  {hall  continue  to 
feel  the  fame  defires,  and  to  be  engaged  in  the 
fame  occupations,  as  in  the  prefent  world  ;  they 
naturally  afcribe  eminence  and  diftinction,  in 
that  ftate,  to  the  fame  qualities  and  talents 
which  are  here  the  object  of  their  efteem.  The 
Americans,  accordingly,  allotted  the  higheft 
place,  in  their  country  of  fpirits,  to  the  fkilful 
hunter,  to  the  adventurous  and  fuccefsful  war- 
rior, and  to  fuch  as  had  tortured  the  greater!: 
number  of  captives  and  devoured  their  flefh  b. 
Thefe  notions  were  fo  prevalent,  that  they  gave 
rife  to  an  univerfal  cuftom,  which  is,  at  once, 
the  ilrongeft  evidence  that  the  Americans  be- 
lieve in  a  future  ftate,  and  the  beft  illuftration  of 
what  they  expect  there.     As  they  imagine,  that 

b  Lery  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  222.     Charlev.  N.   Fr.  iii.  351. 
&c.     De  h  Potherie,  ii,  45,  &c.  iii.  5. 
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departed  fpirits  begin  their  career  anew  in  the 
world  whither  they  are  gone,  that  their  friends 
may  not  enter  upon  it  defencelefs  and  unpro- 
vided, they  bury  together  with  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  their  bow,  their  arrows,  and  other  wea- 
pons ufed  in  hunting  or  war  ;  they  depofit  in 
their  tombs  the  fkins  or  fluffs  of  which  they 
make  garments,  Indian  corn,  manioc,  venifon, 
domeftic  utenfils,  and  whatever  is  reckoned 
among  the  neceffaries  in  their  fimple  mode  of 
life  c.  In  fome  provinces,  upon  the  deceafe  of  a 
cazique  or  chief,  a  certain  .number  of  his  wives, 
of  his  favourites,  and  of  his  flaves,  were  put  to 
death,  and  interred  together  with  him,  that  he; 
might  appear  with  the  fame  dignity  in  his  future 
flation,  and  be  waited  upon  by  the  fame  attend- 
ants d.  This  perfuafion  is  fo  deep  rooted,  that  , 
many  of  the  deceafed  perfon's  retainers  offer 
themfelves  as  voluntary  victims,  and  court  the 
privilege  of  accompanying  their  departed  mailer, 
as  an  high  diflindlion.  It  has  been  found  diffi- 
cult, on  fome  occafions,  to  fet  bounds  to  this 
enthufiafm  of  affe&ionate  duty,  and  to  reduce 
the  train  of  a  favourite  leader  to  fuch  a  number, 
as  the  tribe  could  afford  to  fpare  e. 

Among  the  Americans,  as  well  as  other  un* 
civilized  nations,  many  of  the  rites  and  obferv- 

c,  Chronica  de  Cieca  de  Leon,  c.  28.  Sagard,  288. 
Creux.  Hift.  Canad.  p.  91.  Rochefort.  Hift.  des  Antilles, 
568.  Biet,  391.  De  la  Potherie,  ii.  44.  iii.  8.  -Blanco, 
Converf.  de  Piritu,   p.  35.  d  Dumont,   Louifiane* 

i.  208,  &c.  Ovitdo,  lib.  v.  c,  3.  Gomara,  Hift.  Gen. 
c.  28.  P.  Mart,  decad.  304.  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  II 3-  421. 
Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  P.  Melchior  Hernandez, 
Memor.  de  Chiriqui.  Coll.  Orig.  Papers,  i.  Chron.de 
Cieca  de  Leou,  c.  33.  *  See  Note  LXXXJX. 
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ances  which  bear  fome  refemblance  to  acts  of 
religion,  have  no  connection  with  devotion,  but 
proceed  from  a  fond  defire  of  prying  into  fu- 
turity. The  human  mind  is  moil  apt  to  feel, 
and  to  difcover  this  vain  curiofity,  when  its 
own  powers  are  moft  feeble  and  uninformed. 
Aftonifhed  with  occurrences,  of  which  it  is 
unable  to  comprehend  the  caufe,  it  naturally 
fancies  that  there  is  fomething  myfterious  and 
wonderful  in  their  origin.  Alarmed  at  events 
of  which  it  cannot  difcern  the  iflue  or  the  con- 
fequences,  it  has  recourfe  to  other  means  of  dif- 
covering  them,  than  the  exercife  of  its  own  fa- 
gacity.  Wherever  fuperftition  is  fo  eflabliihed 
as  to  form  a  regular  fyftem,  this  defire  of  pene- 
trating into  the  fecrets  of  futurity  is  connected 
with  it.  Divination  becomes  a  religious  act. 
Priefls,  as  the  minifters  of  Heaven,  pretend  to 
deliver  its  oracles  to  men.  They  are  the  only 
foothfayers,  augurs,  and  magicians,  who  profefs 
the  facred  and  important  art  of  difclofmg  what 
is  hid  from  other  eyes. 

But,  among  rude  nations,  who  pay  no  venera- 
tion to  any  fuperintending  power,  and  who  have 
no  eltablifhed  rites  or  minifters  of  religion,  their 
curiofity  to  difcover  what  is  future  and  unknown 
is  cherifhed  by  a  different  principle,  and  derives 
ftrength  from  another  alliance.  As  the  difeafes 
of  men,  in  the  favage  Hate,  are  (as  has  been 
already  obferved)  like  thofe  of  the  animal  cre- 
ation, few  but  extremely  violent,  their  impatience 
under  what  they  fuffer,  and  folicitude  for  the 
recovery  of  health,  foon  infpired  them  with  ex- 
traordinary reverence  for  fuch  as  pretended  to 
*nderftand  the  nature  of  their  maladies,  and  to 

be 
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be  poiTefTed  of  knowledge  fufficient  to  preferve 
or  deliver  them  from  their  fudden  and  fatal 
effects.  Thefe  ignorant  pretenders,  however, 
were  fuch  utter  ftrangers  to  the  itru&ure  of 
the  human  frame,  as  to  be  equally  unacquainted 
with  the  caufes  of  its  diforders,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  will  terminate.  Superftition, 
mingled  frequently  with  fome  portion  of  craft, 
fupplied  what  they  wanted  in  fcience.  They 
imputed  the  origin  of  difeafes  to  fupernatural 
influence,  and  prefcribed  or  performed  a  variety 
of  myflerious  rites,  which  they  gave  out  to  be 
of  fuch  efficacy  as  to  remove  the  moll  dangerous 
and  inveterate  maladies.  The  credulity  and  love 
of  the  marvellous,  natural  to  uninformed  men, 
favoured  the  deception,  and  prepared  them  to 
be  the  dupes  of  thofe  impoftors.  Among  favages, 
their  firil  phyficians  are  a  kind  of  conjurers  or 
wizards,  who  boaft  that  they  know  what  is  pair, 
and  can  foretell  what  is  to  come.  Incantations, 
forcery,  and  mummeries  of  diverle  kinds,  no 
lefs  ilrange  than  frivolous,  are  the  means  which 
they  employ  to  expel  the  imaginary  caufes  of 
malignity  f ;  and  relying  upon  the  efficacy  of 
thefe,  they  predict  with  confidence  what  will  be 
the  fate  of  their  deluded  patients.  Thus,  fuper- 
itition,  in  its  earlieft  form,  flowed  from  the 
folicitude  of  man  to  be  delivered  from  prefent 
diftrefs,  not  from  his  dread  of  evils  awaiting 
him  in  a  future  life,  and  was  originally  ingrafted 
on  medicine,  not  on  religion.  One  of  the  firft, 
and  moll;  intelligent  hiilorians  of  America,  was 
ftruck  with  this  alliance  between  the  art  of  di_ 

f  P.  Melcb.  Hernandez,  Memorial  deChiriqui.    Collect. 
Grig.  Pa43.  i. 
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vi nation  and  that  of  phyfic,  among  the  people 
of  Hifpaniola  ?.  But  this  was  not  peculiar  to 
them.  The  Alexisy  the  Piayas,  the  Autmoins^  or 
whatever  was  the  diftinguifhing  name  of  their 
diviners  and  charmers  in  other  parts  of  America, 
were  all  the  phyiicians  of  their  refpe&ive  tribes, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Buhitos  of  Hifpaniola. 
As  their  function  led  them  to  apply  to  the  hu- 
jnan  mind  when  enfeebled  by  iicknefs,  and  as 
they  found  it,  in  that  feafon  of  dejection,  prone 
to  be  alarmed  with  imaginary  fears,  or  amufed 
with  vain  hopes,  they  eafily  induced  it  to  rely 
with  implicit  confidence  on  the  virtue  of  their 
fpells,  and  the  certainty  of  their  predictions  h. 

Whenever  men  acknowledge  the  reality  of 
Supernatural  power  aud  difcernment  in  one  in- 
ftance,  they  have  a  propenfity  to  admit  it  in 
others.  The  Americans  did  not  long  fuppofe 
the  efficacy  of  conjuration  to  be  confined  to  one 
fubjedt.  They  had  recourfe  to  it  in  every  iitii- 
ation  of  danger  or  diilrefs.  When  the  events  of 
war  were  peculiarly  difailrous,  when  they  met 
with  unforefeen  difappointments  in  hunting, 
when  inundations  or  drought  threatened  their 
crops  with  defhu&ion,  they  called  upon  their 
conjurers  to  begin  their  incantations,  in  order  to 
difcover  the  caufes  of  thofe  calamities,  or  to 
foretell  what  would  be  their  ifTue  \     Their  con- 

6  Ovledo,  lib.  v.  c.  i.  h   Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  iii* 

£•  4.  Oiborne,  Coil.  ii.  860.  Dumont,  i.  169,  &c, 
Charlev,  N.  Fr.  iii.  361.  364,  &c.  Lawfon,  N.  Carol. 
2-14.  Ribas,  Triumph,  p.  17.  Biet,  386.  De  la  Po- 
therie,  ii.    35,   &c.  l  Charlev.   N.  Fr.   iii.  3.     Du- 

mont, i.  173.  Fernand.  Reiac.  de  los  Criig^uit.  p.  40. 
Lozano,  84*     Margrave,  279. 
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fidence  In  this  delufive  art  gradually  increased, 
and  manifefted  itfelf  in  all  the  occurrences  of 
life.  When  involved  in  any  difficulty,  or  about 
to  enter  upon  any  tranfaction  of  moment,  every 
individual  regularly  confulted  the  forcerer,  and 
depended  upon  his  inflructions  to  extricate  him 
from  the  former,  as  well  as  to  direct  his  con- 
duel  in  the  latter.  Even  among  the  rudeft  tribes 
in  America,  fuperftition  appears  in  this  form, 
and  divination  is  an  art  in  high  efteem.  Long 
before  man  had  acquired  fuch  knowledge  of  a 
deity  as  infpires  reverence,  and  leads  to  adoration, 
we  obferve  him  ftretching  out  a  prefumptuous 
hand  to  draw  afide  that  veil  with  which  Provi- 
dence kindly  conceals  its  purpofes  from  human 
knowledge ;  and  we  find  him  labouring,  with 
fruitlefs  anxiety,  to  penetrate  into  the  myfleries 
of  the  divine  adminiihation.  To  difcern,  and 
to  worfhip  a  fuperintending  power,  is  an  evidence 
of  the  enlargement  and  maturity  of  the  human 
underftanding ;  a  vain  defire  of  prying  into 
futurity,  is  the  error  of  its  infancy,  and  a  proof 
of  its  weaknefs. 

From  this  weaknefs  proceeded  likewife  the 
faith  of  the  Americans  in  dreams,  their  observa- 
tion of  omens,  their  attention  to  the  chirping 
of  birds,  and  the  cries  of  animals,  all  which  they 
fuppofe  to  be  indications  of  future  events, 
and  if  any  one  of  thefe  prognoltics  is  deemed 
unfavourable,  they  inftantly  abandon  the  purfuit 
of  thofe  meafures  on  which  they  are  moil  eagerly 
bent  K 

k  Charlev  N.  Fr.  Hi.  262.  353.  Staiius,  ap.  de  Bry, 
iii.  120.  Creuxj.  Hift.  Canad.  84.  Techo,  Hilt,  of  Parag. 
Church.  Coll,  vi.  37.     De  la  Potherie,  iii.  6. 
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VIII.  But  if  we  would  form  a  complete  idea 
of  the  uncultivated  nations  of  America,  we  mufl 
not  pafs  unobferved  fome  fingular  cuftoms, 
which,  though  univerfal  and  chara&eriftic,  could 
not  be  reduced,  with  propriety,  to  any  of  the 
articles  into  which  I  have  divided  my  inquiry 
concerning  their  manners. 

Among  favages,  in  every  part  of  the  globe, 
the  love  of  dancing  is  a  favourite  paffion.  As, 
during  a  great  part  of  their  time,  they  languifh. 
in  a  llate  of  inactivity  and  indolence,  without 
any  occupation  to  roufe  or  intereit  them,  they 
delight  univerfally  in  a  paftime  which  calls  forth 
the  adlive  powers  of  their  nature  into  exercife. 
The  Spaniards,  when  they  firft  vifited  America, 
were  altonifhed  at  the  fondnefs  of  the  natives  for 
dancing,  and  beheld  with  wonder  a  people,  cold 
and  unanimated  in  moil  of  their  other  purfuits, 
kindle  into  life,  and  exert  themfelves  with  ar- 
dour, as  often  as  this  favourite  amufement  re- 
«curred.  Among  them,  indeed,  dancing  ought 
•not  to  be  denominated  an  amufement.  It  is  a 
ferious  and  important  occupation,  which  min- 
gles in  every  occurrence  of  public  or  private 
life.  If  any  intercourfe  be  neceflary  between 
two  American  tribes,  the  ambafTadors  of  the  one 
approach  in  a  folemn  dance,  and  prefent  the 
•calumet  or  emblem  of  peace;  the  fachems  of 
the  other  receive  it  with  the  fame  ceremony  K 
If* war  is  denounced  againfl  an  enemy,  it  is  by  a 
dance,  expreflive  of  the  refentment  which  they 
feel,  and  of  the  vengeance  which  they  meditate  m. 

1  De  la  Potherie  Hift.  ii.  1 7,  &c.  Charlev.  N.  Fr. 
iii.  211.  297.  La  Hontan,  i.  100.  137.  Hennepin,  Decou. 
146,  &c.         m  Charlev,  N.  Fr,  iii.  .298,     Lafitau,  i.  523. 
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If  the  wrath  of  their  gods  is  to  be  appeafed,  or 
their  beneficence  to  be  celebrated  ;  if  they  re. 
joice  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  or  mourn  the  death 
of  a  friend  n,  they  have  dances  appropriated  to 
each  of  thefe  fituations,  and  fuited  to  the  dif- 
ferent fentiments  with  which  they  are  then  am*, 
mated.  If  a  perfon  is  indifpofed,  a  dance  is 
prefcribed  as  the  moft  effectual  means  of  reftoring 
him  to  health  ;  and  if  himfelf  cannot  endure  the 
fatigue  of  fuch  an  exercife,  the  phyiician  or 
conjurer  performs-  it  in  his  name,  as  if  the 
virtue  of  his  activity  could  be  transferred  to  his 
patient  o. 

All  their  dances  are  imitations  of  fome  ac- 
tion ;  and  though  the  mufic  by  which  they  are 
regulated  is  extremely  fimple  and  tirefome  to  the 
ear  by  its  dull  monotony,  fome  of  their  dances 
appear  wonderfully  exprefiive  and  animated. 
The  war  dance  is,  perhaps,  the  moft  ftriking. 
It  is  the  reprefeirtation  of  a  complete  American 
campaign.  The  departure  of  the  warriors  from 
their  village,  their  march  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, the  caution  with  which  they  encamp,  the 
addrefs  with  which  they  Hat  ion  fome  of  their 
party  in  ambufh,  the  manner  of  furprifing  the 
enemy,  the  noife  and  ferocity  of  the  combat,  the 
fcalping  of  thofe  who  are  ilain,  the  feizing  of 
prifonersr  the  triumphant  return  of  the  con- 
querors, and  the  torture  of  the  victims,  are  fuc- 
ceffively  exhibited.  The  performers  enter  with 
fuch  enthuliaftic  ardour  into  their  feveral  parts, 
their  geflures,  their  countenance,  their  voice,  are 
fo  wild    and  fo   well  adapted  to  their  various 

n  Joutel,  343.  Gomara,  Kift,  Gen.  c  196.  °  Denys, 
Jiift.  Nat.  189.  .  BrickdJ,  372.    De  la  Potherie,  ji.  36. 
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filiations,  that  Europeans  can  hardly  believe  it 
to  be  a  mimic  fcene,  or  view  it  without  emotions 
of  fear  and  horror  P. 

But  however  expreffive  fome  of  the  American 
dances  may  be,  there  is  one  circumftance  in  them 
remarkable,  and  connected  with  the  character  of 
the  race.  The  fongs,  the  dances,  the  amufe- 
ments  of  other  nations,  expreffive  of  the  fenti- 
jnents  which  animate  their  hearts,  are  often 
adapted  to  difplay  or  excite  that  fenfibility  which 
mutually  attaches  the  fexes.  Among  fome  peo- 
ple, fuch  is  the  ardour  of  this  pafllon,  that  love 
is  almoil  the  fole  object  of  feftivityandjoy ;  and 
as  rude  nations  are  ftrangers  to  delicacy,  and 
unaccuftomed  to  difguife  any  emotion  of  their 
minds,  their  dances  are  often  extremely  wanton 
and  indecent.  Such  is  the  Calenda^  of  which, 
the  natives  of  Africa  are  fo  paffionately  fond  s  ; 
and  fuch  the  feats  of  the  dancing  girls,  which 
the  Aiiatics  contemplate  with  fo  much  avidity 
of  defire.  But,  among  the  Americans,  more 
cold  and  indifferent  to  their  females,  from  caufes 
which  I  have  already  explained,  the  paffion  of 
love  mingles  but  little  with  their  feftivals  and 
paftimes.  Their  fongs  and  dances  are  moftly 
folemn  and  martial ;  they  are  connected  with 
fome  of  the  ferious  and  important  affairs  of 
life  r,  and  having  no  relation  to  love  or  gal- 
lantry are  feldom  common  to  the  two  fexes,  but 

P  De  la  Potherie,  ii.  116,     Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  297. 
Lafitau,  "1-523.  3   Adanfon,  Voyage  to  Senegal, 

p.  iii.  287.     Labat,  Voyages,  iv.  463,     Sloane,  Hift.  Nat, 
of  Jam.  Introd.  p.  48.  Fermin.  Defcript,  deSurin.  i.  p  139. 
•  Defcript.  of  N.  France.  Ofborne,  Coll.  ii.  883.  Charlev. 
N.  Fr.  iii.  84. 
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executed  by  men  and  women  apart  s.  If,  on 
forne  occafions,  the  women  are  permitted  to  join? 
in  the  feftival,  the  character  of  the  entertain- 
ment is  flill  the  fame,  and  no  movement  or 
geflure  is  expreffive  of  attachment,  or  encourages 
familiarity  l. 

An  immoderate  love  of  play,  especially  at 
games  of  hazard,  which  feems  to  be  natural  to 
all  people  unaccuftomed  to  the  occupations  of 
regular  induftry,  is  likewife  univerfal  among  the 
Americans.  The  fame  caufes,  which  fo  often 
prompt  perfons  in  civilized  lifer  who  are  at  their 
eafe,  to  have  recourfe  to  this  paftime,  render  it 
the  delight  of  the  favage.  The  former  are  in- 
dependent of  labour,  the  latter  do  not  feel  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  it ;  and  as  both  are  unemployed,  they 
run  with  tranfport  to  whatever  is  interefting 
enough  to  ftir  and  to  agitate  their  minds. 
Hence  the  Americans,  who  at  other  times  are 
fo  indifferent,  fo  phlegmatic,  fo  iileat,  and  ani- 
mated with  fo  few  deiires,  as  foon  as  they  en- 
gage in  play  become  rapacious,  impatient,  noify, 
and  almofl  frantic  with  eagernefs.  Their  furs , 
their  domeftic  utenfils,  their  clothes,  their  arms, 
are  flaked  at  the  gaming-table,  and  when  all  is 
loft,  high  as  their  fenfe  of  independence  is,  in  a 
wild  emotion  of  defpair  or  of  hope,  they  will 
often  rifle  their  perfonal  liberty  upon  a  fingle 
call  u.     Among  feveral  tribes,  fuch  gaming  par- 

s  Wafer's  Account  of  Ifthmus,  &c.  169.  Lery  ap.de 
Bry,  iii.  177.  Lozano,  Hift.  de  Parag.  i.  149.  Herrera, 
dec.  2.  lib.  vii.  c,  8.  dec.  4,  lib,  x,  c.  4.     See  Note  XO. 

}  Barrere,  Fr.  Equin.  p.  191.  "  Charlev.  N.  Ft. 

iii.  261.313.  Lafitaujii.  338,  &c,  Ribas,  Triumf,  13* 
Brickell,  335,' 
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ties  frequently  recur,  and  become  their  mod 
acceptable  entertainment  at  every  great  feftivaL 
Superftition,  which  is  apt  to  take  hold  of  thofe 
pafiions  which  are  moil  vigorous,  frequently 
lends  its  aid  to  confirm  and  ilrengthen  this  fa- 
vourite inclination.  Their  conjurers  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  prefcribe  a  folemn  match  at  play,  as 
one  of  the  moll  efficacious  methods  of  appealing 
their  gods,  or  of  relloring  the  fick  to  health  *. 

From  eaufes  fimilar  to  thofe   which   render 
them  fond  of  play,  the  Americans  are  extremely 
addicted  to  drunkennefs.     It  feems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  firil  exertions  of  human  ingenuity  to 
difcover  fome  compolition  -of  an  intoxicating  qua- 
lity ;  and  there  is  hardly  any  nation  fo  rude,  or 
fo  deilitute  of  invention,  as  not  to  have  fucceeded 
in  this  fatal  refearch.     The  moll  barbarous  of 
the  American  tribes  have  been  fo  unfortunate 
as  to  attain  this  art ;    and  even  thofe  which  are 
fo  deficient  in  knowledge,  as  to  be  unacquainted 
with  the  method  of  giving  an  inebriating  llrength 
to  liquors  by  fermentation,    can  accomplilh  the 
fame  end  by  other  means.     The  people  of  the 
iflands  of  North  America,    and   of  California, 
nfed,  for  this  purpofe    the  fmoke  of  tobacco, 
drawn   up  with  a  certain    inilrument  into   the 
noflrils,    the  fumes  of  which  afcending  to  the 
brain,   they  felt  all  the  tranfports  and  frenzy  of 
intoxication  y.       In  almofl   every  other  part  of 
the  New  World,   the  natives   pofiefled  the   art 
of  extra&ing  an  intoxicating  liquor  from  maize 
or  the  manioe  root,  the  fame  fubllances  which 

x  Charlev.  N.  Fr  iii.  i6z.  7  Ovfedo,  Hift.  ap. 

Ramuf.  iii.  113.     Venegas,  1.  68.  Naufrag.  de  Cabeca  dc 
Vaea,  <c.  26.    See  Note  XC1. 
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they  convert  into   bread.      The  operation   bv 
which    they   effect   this,   nearly   refembles   the 
common  one  of  brewing,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  in  place  of  yeft,  they  ufe  a  naufeous  infufion 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  maize  or  manioc  chewed 
by  their  women.     The  faliva  excites  a  vigorous 
fermentation,  and  in  a  few  days  the  liquor  be- 
comes fit  for  drinking.     It  is  not  difagreeable 
to  the  tafte,  and  when  fwallowed  in  large  quan- 
tities, is  of  an  intoxicating  quality  z«    This  is  the 
general  beverage  of  the  Americans,  which  they 
diflinguifh  by  various  names,  and  for  which  they 
feel  fuch  a  violent  and  infatiable  defire,  as  it  is 
not  eafy  either  to  conceive  or  defcribe.     Among 
polifhed  nations,    where  a  fucceffion  of  various 
functions  and  amufements   keeps  the    mind   in 
continual  occupation,  the  defire  for  ftrong  drink 
is  regulated,  in  a  great  meafure,  by  the  climate* 
and  increafes  or  diminifhes  according  to  the  va» 
nations  of  its  temperature.     In  warm  regions*, 
the  delicate  and  fenfible  frame  of  the  inhabitants 
does  not   require  the  ilimulation  of  fermented 
liquors.     In  colder  countries,  the  conftitution  of 
£he    natives,   more   robuft   and    more   fluggifh, 
ilands  in  need  of  generous  liquors   to  quicken 
and  animate  it.     But  among  favages,  the  defirt 
of  fomething  that  is  of  power  to  intoxicate,  is  in 
every  fituation  the  fame.  All  the  people  of  Ameri- 
ca, if  we  except  fome  fmall  tribes  near  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  whether  natives  of  the  torrid  zone, 
or  inhabitants  of  its  more  temperate  regions,  or 
placed  by  a  harder  fate  in  the   fevere  climates 
towards  its  northern  or  fouthern  extremity,  ap- 
pear to   be  equally  under  the  dominion  of  this 

*  Stadius  ap,  de  Bry,  iii.  n  j,    Lery,  ibid.  175. 
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appetite  a.  Such  a  fimilarity  of  tafte,  among 
people  in  fuch  different  iituations,  mud  be  af- 
cribed  to  the  influence  of  fome  moral  caufe, 
and  cannot  be  confidered  as  the  effect  of  any 
j  phyfical  or  conftitutional  want.  While  engaged 
i  in  war  or  in  the  chafe,  the  favage  is  often  in  the 
|  mofl  interefting  fituations,  and  all  the  powers  of 
his  nature  are  roufed  to  the  mod  vigorous  ex-' 
ertions.  But  thofe  animating  fcenes  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  long  intervals  of  repofe,  during  which 
the  warrior  meets  with  nothing  that  he  deems 
of  fufficient  dignity  or  importance  to  merit  his 
attention.  He  languifhes  and  mopes  in  this  fea- 
fon  of  indolence.  The  pofture  of  his  body  is  an 
emblem  of  the  flate  of  his  mind.  In  one  cli- 
mate, cowering  over  the  fire  in  his  cabin  ;  in 
another,  ftretched  under  the  (hade  of  fome  tree, 
he  dofes  away  his  time  in  deep,  or  in  an  un- 
thinking joylefs  inactivity,  not  far  removed  from 
h.  As  itrong  liquors  awake  him  from  this 
torpid  ftate,  give  a  brifker  motion  to  his  fpirits, 
and  enliven  him  more  thoroughly  than  either 
dancing  or  gaming,  his  love  of  them  is  exceflive. 
A  favage,  when  not  engaged  in  action,  is  a  pen- 
five  melancholy  animal ;  but  as  fo^as  he  taftes, 
or  has  a  profpeft  of  tailing,  the  intoxicating 
draught,  he  becomes  gay  and  frolicfome b. 
Whatever  be  the  occaiion  or  pretext  on  which 
the  Americans  affemble,  the  meeting  always  ter- 
minates in  a  debauch.     Many  of  their  feflivals 

a  Gumilla,  i.  257.  Lozano,  Defcrip.  del  Gran  Chaco,. 
56.  103.  Ribas,  8.  Ulloa,  i.  249.  337.  Marchais, 
iv.  436.  Fernandez,  Minion,  de  Ios  Chiclet.  35.  Earrere, 
p,  203.     Blanco  Converf.  de  Piritu,  31,  &  Melendez 

Tsforez  Verdad,  iii,  369. 
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have  no  other  object,  and  they  welcome  the 
return  of  them  with  tranfports  of  joy.  As  they 
are  not  accuftomed  to  reitraln  any  appetite,  they 
fet  no  bounds  to  this.  The  riot  often  continues 
without  intermiffion  feveral  days  ;  and  whatever 
may  be  the  fatal  effects  of  their  excefs,  they 
never  ceafe  from  drinking  as  long  as  one  drop 
of  liquor  remains.  The  perfons  of  greatefl  emi- 
Hence,  the  mod  diftinguifhed  warriors,  and  the 
chiefs  mofl  renowned  for  their  wifdom,  have  no 
greater  command  of  themfelves  than  the  moil 
obfcure  member  of  the  community.  Their 
eagernefs  for  prefent  enjoyment  renders  them 
blind  to  its  fatal  confequences  ;  and  thofe  very 
men,  who,  in  other  fituations,  feem  to  poffefs  a- 
force  of  mind  more  than  human,  are  in  this  in* 
itance  inferior  to  children  in  foreiight,  as  well  aa 
confideration,  and  mere  flaves  of  brutal  appe* 
tite c.  When  their  paflions,  naturally  ftrong, 
are  heightened  and  inflamed  by  drink,  they  are 
guilty  of  the  moil  enormous  outrages,  and  the: 
feftivity  feldom  concludes  without  deeds  of  vio* 
lence  or  bloodlhed  d. 

But,  amidfl  this  wild  debauch,  there  is  one. 
circumftance  ♦emarkable  ;  the  women,  in  mod 
of  the  American  tribes,  are  not  permitted  to> 
partake  of  it  e.  Their  province  is  to  prepare  the 
liquor,  to  ferve  it  about  to  the  guefts,  and  to 
take  care  of  their  hufbands  and  friends,  when 
their  reafon  is  overpowered*  This  exclufion  of 
the  women  from  an  enjoyment  fo  highly  valued 
by  favages,  may  be  juftly  confidered  as  a  mark 
of  their  inferiority,  and  as  an  additional  evidence 

i  c  Ribas,  9.     Ulloa,  u  338.  d  Lettr.  Edif.  ii.  178. 
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of  that  contempt  with  which  they  were  treated 
in  the  New  World,  The  people  of  North 
America,  when  firft  difcovered,  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  intoxicating  drink  ;  but  as 
the  Europeans  early  found  it  their  intereft  to 
fupply  them  with  fpirituous  liquors,  chunkennefs 
foon  became  as  univerfal  among  them  as  among 
their  countrymen  to  the  fouth  ;  and  their  wo- 
men having  acquired  this  new  tafte,  indulge 
it  with  as  little  decency  and  moderation  as  the 
men  f. 

It  were  endlefs  to  enumerate  all  the  detached 
cuftoms  which  have  excited  the  wonder  of  tra- 
vellers in  America  ;  but  I  cannot  omit  one  feem- 
ingly  as  fingular  as  any  that  has  been  mention- 
ed. When  their  parents  and  other  relations 
become  oldj  or  labour  under  any  diftemper 
which  their  (lender  knowledge  of  the  healing 
art  cannot  remove,  the  Americans  cut  fhort  their 
days  with  a  violent  hand,  in  order  to  be  relieved 
from  the  burden  of  fupporting  and  tending 
them.  This  practice  prevailed  among  the  ruder 
tribes  in  every  part  of  the  continent,  from  Hud- 
fon's  Bay  to  the  river  De  la  Plata ;  and  how- 
ever fhocking  it  may  be  to  thofe  fentiments  of 
tendernefs  and  attachment,  which,  in  civilized 
life,  we  are  apt  to  confider  as  congenial  with  our 
frame,  the  condition  of  man  in  the  favage  ftate 
leads  and  reconciles  him  to  it.  The  fame  hard- 
fhips  and  difficulty  of  procuring  fubfiftence, 
which  deter  favages,  in  fome  cafes,  from  rearing 
their  children,  prompt  them  to  deftroy  the  aged 
and  infirm.     The  declining  ftate  of  the  one  is 

f  Hutchinfon,  Hill,  of  Maffachuf.  465,   Lafitau,  ii.  125. 
Sagard,  146.  , 
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as  lielplefs  as  the  infancy  of  the  other.  The 
former  are  no  lefs  unable  than  the  latter  to  per- 
form the  functions  that  belong  to  a  warrior  or 
hunter,  or  to  endure  thofe  various  diflrefles  in 
which  favages  are  fo  often  involved,  by  their  own 
want  of  forefight  and  induflry.  Their  relations 
feel  this,  and,  incapable  of  attending  to  the 
wants  or  weakneffes  of  others,  their  impatience 
under  an  additional  burden  prompts  them  to  ex- 
tinguifli  that  life  which  they  find  it  difficult  to 
fuftain.  This  is  not  regarded  as  a  deed  of  cru- 
elty, but  as  an  act  of  mercy.  An  American, 
broken  with  years  and  infirmities,  confcious 
that  he  can  no  longer  depend  on  the  aid  of  thofe 
around  him,  places  himfelf  contentedly  in  his 
grave  ;  and  it  is  by  the  hands  of  his  children  or 
neareft  relations  that  the  thong  is  pulled,  or  the 
blow  inflicted,  which  releales  him  for  ever  from 
the  forrows  of  life  s. 

IX.  After  contemplating  the  rude  American 
tribes  in  fuch  various  lights,  after  taking  a  view 
of  their  cuftoms  and  manners  from  fo  many  dif- 
ferent ftations,  nothing  remains  but  to  form  a 
general  efiimate  of  their  character,  compared 
with  that  of  more  polifhed  nations.  A  human 
being,  as  he  comes  originally  from  the  hand  of 
Nature,  is  every  where  the  fame.  At  his  firft 
appearance  in  the  Hate  of  infancy,  whether  it 
be  among  the  rudeft  favages,  or  in  the  moil 
civilized  nation,  we  can  difcern  no  quality 
which  marks  any  diftinc"r.ion  or  fuperiority.  The 
capacity  of  improvement  feems  to  be  the  fame  ; 
and  the  talents  he  may  afterwards  acquire,  as 

8  CafTani,  Hiftor,  de  N.  Reyno  de  Gran,  p,  300.  Pifo, 
p.. 6,    hills,  Voy,  191.     Ciumilla,  i,  333% 
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well  as  the  virtues  he  may  be  rendered  capable 
of  exercifing,  depend,  in  a  great  meafure,  upon 
the  ftate  of  fociety  in  which  he  is  placed.  To 
this  ftate  his  mind  naturally  accommodates  itfelf, 
and  from  it  receives  difcipline  and  culture.  In 
proportion  to  the  wants  which  it  aceuftoms  a 
human  being  to  feel,  and  the  functions  in  which 
thefe  engage  him,  his  intellectual  powers  are 
called  forth.  According  to  the  connections 
which  it  eftablifhes  between  him  and  the  reft  of 
his  fpecies,  the  affections  of  his  heart  are  exerted. 
It  is  only  by  attending  to  this  great  principle, 
that  we  can  difcover  what  is  the  character  of 
man  in  every  different  period  of  his  progrefs. 
.  If  we  apply  it  to  favage  life,  and  meafure  the 
attainments  of  the  human  mind  in  that  ftate  by 
this  ftandard,  we  fhall  find,  according  to  an  ob* 
fervation  which  I  have  already  made*  that  the 
intellectual  powers  of  man  muft  be  extremely 
limited  in  their  operations.  They  are  confined 
within  the  narrow  fphere  of  what  he  deems  ne# 
Ceffary  for  fupplying  his  own  wants.  Whatever 
has  not  fome  relation  to  thefe,  neither  attracts 
his  attention,  nor  is  the  object  of  his  inquiries* 
But,  however  narrow  the  bounds  may  be  within 
which  the  knowledge  of  a  favage  is  circumfcribed, 
he  poffefTes  thoroughly  that  fmall  portion  which  he 
has  attained.  It  was  not  communicated  to  him 
by  formal  inftruction  ;  he  does  not  attend  to  it  as 
a  matter  of  mere  fpeculation  and  curiofity  ;  it  is 
the  refult  of  his  own  obfervation,  the  fruit  of  his 
own  experience,  and  accommodated  to  his  condi- 
tion and  exigencies.  While  employed  in  the  active 
occupations  of  war  or  of  hunting,  he  often  finds 
Jiimfelf  in  difficult  and  perilous  iituations,  from 

which 
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which  the  efforts  of  his  own  fagacity  mull  ex- 
tricate him.  He  is  frequently  engaged  in  mea- 
fures,  where  every  Hep  depends  upon  his  own 
ability  to  decide,  where  he  mull  rely  folely  upon 
his  own  penetration  to  difcern  the  dangers  to 
which  he  is  expofed,  and  upon  his  own  wifdom 
in  providing  againft  them.  In  confequence  of  this, 
he  feels  the  knowledge  which  he  poffeffes,  and 
the  efforts  which  he  makes,  and  either  in  deli- 
beration or  action  refts  on  himfelf  alone. 

As  the  talents  of  individuals  are  exercifed 
and  improved  by  fuch  exertions,  much  political 
wifdom  is  faid  to  be  difplayed  in  conducting 
the  affairs  of  their  fmall  communities.  The 
council  of  old  men  in  an  American  tribe,  deli- 
berating upon  its  interefls,  and  determining  with 
refpeft  to  peace  or  war,  has  been  compared  to 
the  fenate  in  more  polifhed  republics.  The 
proceedings  of  the  former,  we  are  told,  are 
often  no  lefs  formal  and  fagacious  than  thofe  of 
the  latter.  Great  political  wifdom  is  exhibited 
in  pondering  the  various  meafures  propofed,  and 
in  balancing  their  probable  advantages,  againfl 
the  evils  of  which  they  may  be  productive. 
Much  addrefs  and  eloquence  are  employed  by 
the  leaders,  who  afpire  at  acquiring  fuch  confi- 
dence with  their  countrymen,  as  to  have  an  af- 
cendant  in  thofe  affemblies  K  But,  among  fa- 
vage  tribes,  the  field  for  difplaying  political  ta- 
lents cannot  be  extenfive.  Where  the  idea  of 
private  property  is  incomplete,  and  no  criminal 
jurifdiction  is  eflablifhed,  there  is  hardly  any 
function  of  internal  government  to  exerciie. 
Where  there  is  no  commerce,  and  fcarcely  any 

*  Charlev.  N4  Fr.  iii,  269,  &c. 
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intercourfe  among  feparate  tribes ;  where  enmity 
is  implacable,  and  hoililities  are  carried  on  almoit 
without  intermifiion ;  there  will  be  few  points 
of  public  concern  to  adjult  with  their  neigh- 
bours ;  and  that  department  of  their  affairs 
which  may  be  denominated  foreign,  cannot  be 
fo  intricate  as  to  require  much  refined  policy  in 
conducting  it.  Where  individuals  are  fo  thought- 
lefs  and  improvident  as  feldom  to  take  effectual 
precautions  for  felf-prefervation,  it  is  vain  to  ex- 
pect that  public  meafures  and  deliberations  will 
be  regulated  by  the  contemplation  of  remote 
events.  It  is  the  genius  of  favages  to  act  from 
the  impulfe  of  prefent  paflion.  They  have 
neither  forefight  nor  temper  to  form  complicated 
arrangements  with  refpect  to  their  future  con- 
duct. The  confultations  of  the  Americans,  in- 
deed, are  fo  frequent,  and  their  negotiations  are 
fo  many *,  and  fo  long  protracted,  as  to  give 
their  proceedings  an  extraordinary  afpect  of 
wifdom.  But  this  is  not  owing  fo  much  to  the 
depth  of  their  fchemes,  as  to  the  coldnefs  and 
phlegm  of  their  temper,  which  render  them  flow 
in  determining  K  If  we  except  the  celebrated 
league,  that  united  the  Five  Nations  in  Canada 
into  a  federal  republic,  which  (hall  be  confidered 
in  its  proper  place,  we  can  difcern  few  fuch 
traces  of  political  wifdom,  among  the  rude  Ame- 
rican tribes,  as  difcover  any  great  degree  of  fore- 
fight  or  extent  of  intellectual  abilities.  Even 
among  them,  we  fhall  find  public  meafures  more 
frequently  directed  by  the  impetuous  ferocity  of 
their  youth,  than  regulated  by  the  experience 
and  wifdom  of  their  old  men. 

'  !  See  Note  XCJJI.  k  Charley.  N,  Fr,  iii.  27*." 
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As  the  condition  of  man  in  the  favage  ftate  is 
unfavourable  to  the  progrefs  of  the  underftand- 
ing,  it  has  a  tendency  likewife,  in  fome  refpects, 
to  check  the  exercife  of  affection,  and  to  render 
the  heart  contracted.     The  ftrongeft  feeling  in 
the  mind  of  a  favage  is  a  fenfe  of  his  own  inde- 
pendence.    He  has  facrificed  fo  fmall  a  portion 
of  his  natural  liberty  by  becoming  a    member 
of  fociety,  that  he  remains,  in  a  great  degree3 
the  fole  mafter  of  his  own  actions  \     He  oftei 
takes  his  refolutions  alone,  without  confulting, 
or  feeling  any  connection  with  the  perfons  aroun< 
him.     In  many  of  his  operations,  he  Hands  as 
much  detached  from  the  reft  of  his  fpecies,  as 
if  he  had  formed  no  union  with  them.    Confcious 
how  little  he  depends  upon  other  men,  he  is  apt 
to  view  them  with  a  carelefs  indifference.     Even 
the  force  of  his  mind  contributes  to  increafe  this 
unconcern,  and  as  he  looks  not  beyond  himfelf 
in  deliberating  with  refpect  to  the  part  which 
he  mould  act,  his  folicitude  about  the  confe- 
quences  of  it  feldom  extends  farther.     He  pur- 
fues  his  own  career,  and  indulges  his  own  fancy, 
without   inquiring  or   regarding  whether  what 
he  does  be  agreeable  or  offenfive  to  others,  whether 
they  may  derive  benefit  or  receive  hurt  from  it. 
Hence  the  ungovernable  caprice  of  favages,  their 
impatience  under  any  fpecies  of  reftraint,  their 
inability  to  fupprefs  or  moderate  any  inclination, 
the  fcorn  or  neglect  with  which  they  receive 
advice,     their    high    eftimation    of   themfelves, 
and  their  contempt  of    other  men.       Among 
them,   the  pride  of  independence  produces  al- 
moft  the  fame  effects  with  intereitednefs  in  a 

J  Fernandez,  Million,  de  log  Chi^uit.  33» 
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more  advanced  flate  of  fociety ;  it  refers  every- 
thing to  a  man  himfelf,  it  leads  him  to  be  indif- 
ferent about  the  manner  in  which  his  actions  may 
affect  other  men,  and  renders  the  gratification 
of  his  own  wifhes  the  meafure  and  end  of 
conduct. 

-  To  the  fame  caufe  may  be  imputed  the  hard- 
pefs  of  heart,  and  infenfibility,  remarkable  in  all 
lavage  nations.     Their  minds,    roufed  only  by 

I  ftrong  emotions,  are  little  fufceptible  of  gentle, 
delicate,  or  tender  affections  m.  Their  union  is 
fo  incomplete,  that  each  individual  acts  as  if  he 
retained  all  his  natural  rights  entire  and  undi* 

i  minifhed.  If  a  favour  is  conferred  upon  him,  or 
any  beneficial  fervice   is  performed  on  his  ac- 

I  count,  he  receives  it  with  much  fatisfaction,  be- 
caufe  it  contributes  to  his  enjoyment ;  but  this 
fentiment  extends  not  beyond  himfelf,  it  excites 
no  fenfe  of  obligation,  he  neither  feels  gratitude 
nor  thinks  of  making  any  return  n.  Even  among 
perfons  the  moft  clofely  connected,  the  exchange 
of  thofe  good  offices  which  ftrengthen  attach- 
ment, mollify  the  heart,  and  fwecten  the  inter- 
courfe  of  life,  is  not  frequent.  The  high  ideas 
of  independence  among  the  Americans  nourifh  a 
fullen  referve,  which  keeps  them  at  a  diftance 
from  each  other.  The  neareft  relations  are  mu- 
tually afraid  to  make  any  demand,  or  to  folicit 
any  fervice  °,  left  it  fhould  be  confidered  by  the 

j  other  as  impofing  a  burden  or  laying  a  reftraint 
iUpon  his  will. 

I  have  already  remarked  the  influence  of  this 
bard  unfeeling  temper  upon  domeftic  life,  with 

m  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  ii'.  309.  n  Ovied.  Hifh  lib. 
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refpe&  to  the  connexion  between  hufband  and 
wife,  as  well  as  that  between  parents  and  children. 
Its  effects  are  no  lefs  confpicuous,  in  the  per- 
formance of  thofe  mutual  offices  of  tendernefs 
which  the  infirmities  of  our  nature  frequently 
exact.     Among  fome  tribes,  when  any  of  their 
number  are  feized  with  any  violent  difeafe,  they 
are    generally  abandoned    by  all   around  them, 
who,  carelefs  of  their  recovery,  fly  in  the  ut- 
moft  confirmation  from  the  fuppofed  danger  of 
infection  P.     But  even  where  they  are  not  thus 
deferted,  the  cold  indifference  with  which  they 
are  attended  can  afford  them  little  confoiation. 
No  look  of  fympathy,  no  foothing  exprefiions, 
no  officious  fervices,  contribute  to  alleviate  the 
diftrefs  of  the  fufferers,  or  to  make  them  forget 
what  they  endure  9.     Their  neareff  relations  will 
often  refufe  to  fubmit  to  the  fmallell  inconveni- 
ency,  or  to  part  with  the  leafl  trifle,  however 
much  it  may  tend  to  their  accommodation  or 
relief1".     So  little  is  the  bread  of  a  favage  fuf- 
ceptible  of  thofe  fentiments  which  prompt  men 
to  that  feeling  attention  which  mitigates  the  ca- 
lamities of  human  life,  that,  in  fome  provinces  of 
America,  the  Spaniards  have  found  it  neceffary 
to  inforce  the  common  duties  of  humanity  by 
pofitive  laws,  and  to  oblige  hufbands  and  wives, 
parents  and  children,  under  fevere  penalties,  to 
take  care  of  each  other  during  their  ficknefs5. 

p  Lettre  de  P.  Cataneo  ap.  Muratori  Chriftian,  i.  309. 
Tertre,  ii.  410.  Lozano,  100.  Herrera,  dec.  4.  lib.  vliu 
c.  5.  dec.  5.  lib.  iv.  c.  2.  Faulkner's  Defcript.  of 
Patagonia,  98.  *  Gumilla,  i.  329.     Lozano,  100. 

r  Garcia,  Origen,  &c.  90.  Herrera,  dec,  4.  lib.  viii.  c.  5. 

*  Cogulludo,  Hift.  de  Yucathan,  p.  309; 
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The  fame  harfhnefs  of  temper  is  Hill  more  con- 
fpicuous  in  their  treatment  of  the  animal  crea- 
tion. Prior  to  their  intercourfe  with  the  people 
«>f  Europe,  the  North  Americans  had  fome  tame 
dogs,  which  accompanied  them  in  their  hunting 
excursions,  and  ferved  them  with  all  the  ardour 
and  fidelity  peculiar  to  the  fpecies.  But,  inftcad 
of  that  fond  attachment  which  the  hunter  natu- 
rally feels  towards  thofe  ufeful  companions  of 
his  toils,  they  requite  their  fervices  with  neglect, 
feldom  feed,  and  never  carefs  them  '.  In  other 
provinces,  the  Americans  have  become  acquainted" 
with  the  domeftic  animals  of  Europe,  and  avail 
themfelves  of  their  fervice  ;  but  it  is  univerfally 
obferved  that  they  always  treat  them  harfhly u, 
and  never  employ  any  method,  either  for  break- 
ing or  managing  them,  but  force  and  cruelty. 
In  every  part  of  the  deportment  of  man  in  his 
favage  Itate,  whether  towards  his  equals  of  the 
human  fpecies,  or  towards  the  animals  below  him, 
we  recognize  the  fame  character,  and  trace  the 
operations  of  a  mind  intent  on  its  own  gratifica- 
tions, and  regulated  by  its  own  caprice,  with 
little  attention  or  fenfibility  to  the  fentiments  and 
feelings  of  the  beings  around  him. 

After  explaining  how  unfavourable  the  favage 
ftate  is  to  the  cultivation  of  the  underftanding, 
and  to  the  improvement  of  the  heart,  I  mould 
not  have  thought  it  neceflary  to  mention  what 
may  be  deemed  its  leffer  defects,  if  the  character 
of  nations,  as  well  as  of  individuals,  were  not 
!  often  more  diftindily  marked  by  circumftances 
apparently  trivial  than  by  thofe  of  greater  mo- 

*  Chariev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  119.  337. 

*  Uta,  Notic.  American.  3x3* 
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inent.  A  favage,  frequently  placed  in  fituations 
of  danger  and  diilrefs,  depending  on  himfelf 
alone,  and  wrapt  up  in  his  own  thoughts  and 
fchemes,  is  a  ferious  melancholy  animal.  Hia 
attention  to  others  is  fmall.  The  range  of  his 
own  ideas  is  narrow.  Hence  that  taciturnity 
which  is  fo  difguiting  to  men  accuftomed  to  the 
open  intercourfe  of  focial  converfation.  When 
they  are  not  engaged  in  action,  the  Americans 
often  fit  whole  days  in  one  pofture,  without 
opening  their  lips x.  When  they  go  forth  to 
war,  or  to  the  chafe,  they  ufually  march  in 
line  at  fome  diftance  from  one  another,  and  with- 
out  exchanging  a  word.  The  fame  profouni 
filence  is  obferved  when  they  row  together  in  ; 
canoe  y.  It  is  only  when  they  are  animated  by 
intoxicating  liquors,  or  roufed  by  the  jollity  o 
the  feftival  and  dance,  that  they  become  gay  an<" 
convertible. 

.  To  the  fame  caufes  may  be  imputed  the  refinec 
cunning  with  which  they  form  and  execute 
their  fchemes.  Men,  who  are  not  habituated  t< 
a  liberal  communication  of  their  own  fentiments 
and  wifhes,  are  apt  to  be  fo  diftruftful,  as  t< 
place  little  confidence  in  others,  and  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  an  infidious  craft  in  accomplishing  theii 
own  purpofes.  In  civilized  life,  thofe  perfons, 
who,  by  their  fituation,  have  but  a  few  object 
of  purfuit  on  which  their  minds  inceffantly  dwell, 
are  mofl  remarkable  for  low  artifice  in  carrying 
on  their  little  projects.  Among  favages,  whole 
views  are  equally  confined,  and  their  attention 
no  lefs  perfevering,  thofe  circumflances  rauft  ope- 
rate   flill   more  powerfully,    and    gradually  ac- 

*  Voyage  de'Bouguer,  j oz*  f  CharleV.  iii«  340. 
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cuftom  them  to  a  difingenuous  fubtkty  in  all  their 
tranfactions.     The  force  of  this  is  increafed  by 
habits  which  they  acquire    in    carrying  on  the 
two   mofl    interefting  operations  wherein    they 
are   engaged.      With  them  war  is  a  fyftem  of 
craft,    in  which  they  truft  for  fuccefs  to  ftra- 
tagem  more  than  to  open  force,  and  have  their 
invention  continually  on  the  flretch  to  circum- 
vent and  furprife  their  enemies.      As  hunters, 
it  is  their  conftant  object  to  enfnare,   in  order 
that  they  may  deftroy.     Accordingly,  art  and 
cunning  have  been   univerfally  obferved  as  dif- 
tinguilhing  chara&eriftics  of  all  favages.     The 
people  of  the  rude  tribes  of  America  are    re- 
markable for  their  artifice  and  duplicity.     Im- 
penetrably   fecret    in    forming   their    meafures, 
they  purfue  them  with    a   patient    undeviating 
attention,    and   there  is  no  refinement  of  diffi- 
mulation  which  they  cannot  employ,    in  order 
to  infure  fuccefs.      The  natives  of  Peru  were 
engaged  above  thirty  years,    in  concerting  the 
plan  of  that  infurreclion  which  took  place  under 
the  vice -royalty  of  the  marquis  de  Villa-  Garcia  ; 
and  though  it  was  communicated  to    a    great 
number  of  perfons    in    all  different    ranks,    no 
indication  of  it  ever  tranfpired  during  that  long 
period ;    no  man  betrayed  his  truft,    or  by  an 
unguarded  look,  or  rafh  word,  gave  rife  to  any 
fufpicion  of  what  was    intended2.       The  difTi- 
mulation  and  eraft  of  individuals  is  no  lefs  re- 
markable than  that  of  nations.     When  fet  upon 
deceiving,    they    wrap    themfelves    up    fo   arti-? 
icially,    that  it  is  impoffible  to  penetrate  into 
:heir  intentions,  or  to  detect  their  defignsa. 

2   Voyage  de  TJlloa,  ii.  309* 

•  Gumiiia,  i,  162.     Charlev.  Hi,  109. 
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But  if  there  be  defers  or  vices  peculiar  to  • 
the  favage  ftate,  there  are  likewife  virtues  which 
it  infpires,  and  good  qualities,  to  the  exercife 
of  which  it  is  friendly.  The  bonds  of  fociety 
fit  fo  loofe  upon  the  members  of  the  more  rude 
American  tribe3,  that  they  hardly  feel  any  re- 
ftraint.  Hence  the  fpirit  of  independence,  which 
is  the  pride  of  a  favage,  and  which  he  con- 
fiders  as  the  unalienable  prerogative  of  man. 
Incapable  of  control,  and  difdaining  to  acknow- 
ledge any  fuperior,  his  mind,  though  limited 
in  its  powers,  and  erring  in  many  of  its  pur* 
fuits,  acquires  fuch  elevation  by  the  confciouf- 
nefs  of  its  own  freedom,  that  he  ads  on  fome 
occafions  with  aftonithing  force,  and  pcrfever- 
ance,  and  dignity. 

As  independence  nourifhes  this  high  fpirit 
among  favages,  the  perpetual  wars  in  which 
they  are  engaged  call  it  forth  into  action.  Such 
long  intervals  of  tranquillity  as  are  frequent  in 
polifhed  focieties  are  unknown  in  the  favage  ftate. 
Their  enmities,  as  I  have  obferved,  are  impla- 
cable and  immortal.  The  valour  of  the  young 
men  is  never  allowed  to  ruft  in  inaction.  The 
hatchet  is  always  in  the'r  hand,  either  for  at- 
tack or  defence.  Even  in  their  hunting  excur- 
lions,  they  mud  be  on  their  guard  againfl  fur- 
prife  from  the  hoftile  tribes,  by  which  they  are 
furrounded.  Accuftomed  to  continual  alarms, 
they  grow  familiar  with  danger ;  courage  be« 
comes  an  habitual  virtue,  refulting  naturally 
from  their  ikuation,  and  ftrengthened  by  con- 
front exertions.  The  mode  of  difplaying  for- 
titude may  not  be  the  fame  in  fmall  and  rude  con> 
munities,  as  in  more    powerful  and   civilized 

ftates* 
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flates.  Their  fyftem  of  war,  and  ftandard  of 
valour,  may  be  formed  upon  different  principles, 
but  in  no  iituation  does  the  human  mind  rife 
more  fuperior  to  the  fenfe  of  danger,  or  the 
dread  of  death,  than  in  its  moll  fimple  and  un- 
cultivated flate. 

Another  virtue  remarkable  among  favages, 
is  attachment  to  the  community  of  which  they 
are  members.  From  the  nature  of  their  poli- 
tical union,  one  might  expetl  this  tie  to  be  ex- 
tremely feeble.  But  there  are  circumflances 
which  render  the  influence,  even  of  their  loofe 
mode  of  affociation,  very  powerful.  The  Ame- 
rican tribes  are  fmall ;  combined  againil  their 
neighbours,  in  profecution  of  ancient  enmities, 
or  m  avenging  recent  injuries,  their  interefts  and 
operations  are  neither  numerous  nor  complex. 
Thefe  are  objects  which  the  uncultivated  under- 
ilanding  of  a  favage  can  comprehend.  His  heart 
is  capable  of  forming  connections,  which  are  fo 
little  diffufed.  He  affents  with  warmth  to  pub- 
lic meafures,  dictated  by  paffions  fimilar  to  thofe 
which  direc"l  his  own  conduct.  Hence  the  ar- 
dour with  which  individuals  undertake  the  rnofl 
perilous  fervice,  when  the  community  deems  it 
neceflary.  Hence  their  fierce  and  deep-rooted 
antipathy  to  the  public  enemies.  Hence  their 
zeal  for  the  honour  of  their  tribe,  and  that  love 
of  their  country,  which  prompts  them  to  brave 
danger  that  it  may  triumph,  and  to  endure  the 
moft  exquilite  torments,  without  a  groan,  that 
it  may  not  be  difgraced. 

Thus,  in  every  fituation  where  a  human  being 
can  be  placed,  even  the  moil  unfavourable,  there 
are  virtues  which  peculiarly  belong  to  it ;  there 

are 
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are  affe&ions  which  it  calls  forth  ;  there  is  a 
fpecies  of  happinefs  which  it  yields.  Nature, 
with  moll  beneficent  intention,  conciliates  and 
forms  the  mind  to  its  condition  ;  the  ideas  and 
wifhes  of  man  extend  not  beyond  that  ftate  of 
fociety  to  which  he  is  habituated.  What  it 
prefents  as  objects  of  contemplation  or  enjoy- 
ment fills  and  fatisfies  his  mind,  and  he  can 
hardly  conceive  any  other  mode  of  life  to  be 
pleafant,  or  even  tolerable.  The  Tartar,  accus- 
tomed to  roam  over  extenfive  plains,  and  to  fub- 
fift  on  the  product  of  his  herds,  imprecates 
upon  his  enemy,  as  the  greateft  of  all  curfes, 
that  he  may  be  condemned  to  relide  in  one  place, 
and  to  be  nourifhed  with  the  top  of  a  weed. 
The  rude  Americans,  fond  of  their  own  purfuits, 
and  fatisfied  with  their  own  lot,  are  equally  un- 
able to  comprehend  the  intention  or  utility  of 
the  various  accommodations  which,  in  more 
polifhed  fociety,  are  deemed  eflential  to  the  com- 
fort of  life.  Far  from  complaining  of  their  own 
fituation,  or  viewing  that  of  men  in  a  more  im- 
proved ilate  with  admiration  or  envy,  they  re- 
gard themfelves  as  the  flandard  of  excellence, 
as  beings  the  bed  entitled,  as  well  as  the  moft 
perfectly  qualified,  to  enjoy  real  happinefs.  Un- 
accuftomed  to  any  reftraint  upon  their  will  or 
their  actions,  they  behold  with  amazement  the 
inequality  of  rank  and  the  fubordination  which 
take  place  in  civilized  life,  and  confider  the  vo- 
luntary fubmiflion  of  one  man  to  another  as  a 
renunciation,  no  lefs  bafe  than  unaccountable,  of 
the  firft  diftin&ion  of  humanity.  Void  of  fore- 
fight,  as  well  as  free  from  care  themfelves,  and 
delighted  with  that  itate  of  indolent  fecurity, 

they 
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they  wonder  at  the  anxious  precautions,  the  un- 
ceafing  induitry,  and  complicated  arrangements 
of  Europeans,  in  guarding  againit  diftant  evils, 
or  providing  for  future  wants ;  and  they  often 
exclaim  againil  their  prepofl erous  folly,   in  thus 
multiplying  the  troubles,  and  increasing  the  la- 
bour of  life b.      This  preference  of  their  own 
manners  is  confpicuous  on  every  occafion.    Even 
the  names,  by  which  the  various  nations  wifh 
to  be  diftinguiihed,  are  aflumed  from  this  idea 
of  their  own  pre-eminence.      The   appellation 
which  the  Iroquois  give  to  themfelves  is,    the 
chief  of  men  c.     Caraibe>  the  original  name  of  the 
fierce  inhabitants  of  the  Windward  Iflands,  fig- 
niiies  the  warlike  people  d.     The  Cherokees,  from 
an  idea  of  their  own  fuperiority,  call  the  Euro- 
peans NothhigSy  or  the  accurfed  race^  and  aflume 
to  themfelves  the   name  of  the  beloved  people e. 
The  fame  principle  regulated  the  notions  of  the 
Other  Americans   concerning    the    Europeans ; 
for  although,  at  firft,  they  were  filled  with  alto* 
nifhment  at  their  arts,  and  with  dread  of  their 
power,  they  foon  came  to  abate  their  eftimation 
of  men,  whofe  maxims  of  life  were  fo  different 
from    their  own.      Hence    they   called   them. 
the  froth  of  the  fea>    men    without    father    or 
mother.      They    fuppofed,     that    either    they 
had    no  country  of  their  own,    and    therefore 
invaded  that  which    belonged  to    others f ;    or 
that,  being  deftitute  of  the  neceflaries  of  life  at 

b  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii«  308.     Lahontan,  ii.  97. 

c  Colden,  i.  3.  A  Rochefort,  Hift.  des  Antilles,  455- 

e  Adair,  Hift.  of  Amer.  Indians,  p.  32. 

f  Eenzon.  Hilt*  Nqy'i  Orbis,  lib.  iii.  c.  21. 
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home,  they  were  obliged  to  roam  over  the  ocean, 
in  order  to  rob  fuch  as  were  more  amply  pro- 
vided. 

Men,  thus  fatisfied  with  their  condition,  are 
far  from  any  inclination  to  relinquifh  their  own 
habits,  or  to  adopt  thofe  of  civilized  life.  The 
tranfition  is  too  violent  to  be  fnddenly  made. 
Even  where  endeavours  have  been  ufed  to  Avean 
a  favage  from  his  own  cuftoms,  and  to  render 
the  accommodations  of  polifhed  fociety  familiar 
to  him  ;  even  where  he  has  been  allowed  to  tafte 
of  thofe  pleafures,  and  has  been  honoured  with 
thofe  diftindlions,  which  are  the  chief  objects 
of  our  defire,  he  droops  and  languifhes  under  the 
reflraint  of  laws  and  forms,  he  feizes  the  firfl 
opportunity  of  breaking  loofe  from  them,  and 
returns  with  tranfport  to  the  foreft  or  the  wild, 
where  he  can  enjoy  a  carelefs  and  uncontrolled 
freedom  *• 

Thus  I  have  finiflied  a  laborious  delineation 
of  the  character  and  manners  of  the  uncivilized 
tribes  fcattered  over  the  van;  continent  of  Ame- 
rica. In  this,  I  afpire  not  at  rivalling  the  great 
mailers  who  have  painted  and  adorned  favage 
life,  either  in  boldnefs  of  defign,  or  in  the  glow 
and  beauty  of  their  colouring.  I  am  fatisfied 
with  the  more  humble  merit  of  having  perfifted 
with  patient  indullry,  in  viewing  my  fubjecl:  in 
many  various  lights,  and  collecting  from  the  moll 
accurate  obfervers  fuch  detached,  and  often  mi- 
nute features,  as  might  enable  me  to  exhibit  a 
portrait  that  refembles  the  original, 

v  Charlev,  N.  Fr,  Hi.  32U. 
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Before  I  clofe  this  part  of  my  work,  one  ob- 
fervation  more  is  neceffary,  in  order  to  juitify 
the  conclusions  which  I  have  formed,  or  to  pre- 
vent the  miflakes  into  which  fuch  as  examine 
them  may  fall.  In  contemplating  the  inhabitants 
of  a  country  fo  widely  extended  as  America,  great 
attention  mould  be  paid  to  the  diverfity  of  cli- 
mates under  which  they  are  placed.  The  influence 
of  this  I  have  pointed  out  with  refpect  to  feveral 
important  particulars,  which  have  been  the  object 
of  refearch ;  but  even  where  it  has  not  been 
mentioned,  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  The 
provinces  of  America  are  of  fuch  different  tem- 
perament, that  this  alone  is  fufficient  to  confti- 
tute  a  diilinction  between  their  inhabitants.  In 
every  part  of  the  earth  where  man  exifts,  the 
power  of  climate  operates,  with  decifive  influ- 
ence, upon  his  condition  and  character.  In  thofe 
countries  which  approach  near  to  the  extremes 
of  heat  or  cold,  this  influence  is  fo  confpicuous 
as  to  ilrike  every  eye.  Whether  we  confider 
man  merely  as  an  animal,  or  as  being  endowed 
with  rational  powers  which  fit  him  for  activity 
and  fpeculation,  we  fhall  find  that  he  has  uni- 
formly attained  the  greateft  perfection  of  which 
his  nature  is  capable,  in  the  temperate  regions  of 
the  globe.  There  his  conflitution  is  moll  vigorous, 
his  organs  moil  acute,  and  his  form  mod  beauti- 
ful. There,  too,  he  pofTefles  a  fuperior  extent 
of  capacity,  greater  fertility  of  imagination, 
more  enterprifing  courage,  and  a  fenfibility  of 
heart  which  gives  birth  to  defires,  not  only  ar* 
dent,  but  perfevering.  In  this  favourite  Situation 
he  has  difplayed  the  utmoft  efforts  of  his  genius, 
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in  literature,  in  policy,  in  commerce,  in  war, 
and  in  all  the  arts  which  improve  or  embellifh 
life  h. 

This  powerful  operation  of  climate  is  felt 
moil  fenfibly  by  rude  nations,  and  produces 
greater  effects  than  in  focieties  more  improved. 
The  talents  of  civilized  men  are  continually  ex- 
erted in  rendering  their  own  condition  more 
comfortable ;  and  by  their  ingenuity  and 
inventions,  they  can,  in  a  great  meafure,  fupply 
the  defects,  and  guard  againft  the  incon- 
veniences of  any  climate.  But  the  improvident 
lavage  is  affected  by  every  circumftance  peculiar 
to  his  fituation.  He  takes  no  precaution  either 
to  mitigate  or  to  improve  it.  Like  a  plant 
or  an  animal,  he  is  formed  by  the  climate 
under  which  he  is  placed,  and  feels  the  full 
force  of  its  influence. 

In  furveying  the  rude  nations  of  America, 
this  natural  diltinttion  between  the  inhabitants 
of  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones  is  very  re- 
markable.    They  may,  accordingly,  be  divided 
into  two  great  claffes.    The  one  comprehends  all 
the  North  Americans,  from  the  river  St.  Lau- 
rence to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  together  with  the 
people  of  Chili,  and  a  few  fmall  tribes  towards 
the  extremity  of  the  fouthern  continent.     To 
the  other  belong  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  iflands, 
and  thofe  fettled  in  the  various  provinces  which 
extend  from  the  ifthmus  of  Darien  almoft  to  the 
fouthern  confines  of  Brafil,  along  the  eaft  fide 
of  the  Andes*     In  the  former,  which  compre- 

h  Dr.  Fergufon's  EfTay  on  the  Hift.  of  Civil  Society, 
part.  iiit  c  fe 
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fiends  all  the  regions  of  the  temperate  zone  that 
in  America  are  inhabited,  the  human  fpecies  ap- 
pears manifeftly  to  be  more  perfedt.  The  natives 
are  more  robuft,  more  active,  more  intelligent, 
and  more  courageous.  They  poffefs,  in  the 
moll  eminent  degree,  that  force  of  mind  and 
love  of  independence  which  I  have  pointed  out 
as  the  chief  virtues  of  man  in  his  favage  ftate. 
They  have  defended  their  liberty  with  perfever- 
ing  fortitude  againft  the  Europeans,  who  fub- 
dued  the  other  rude  nations  of  America  with 
the  greateft  eafe.  The  natives  of  the  temperate 
zone  are  the  only  people  in  the  New  World  who 
are  indebted  for  their  freedom  to  their  own 
Talour.  The  North  Americans,  though  long 
cncompalfed  by  three  formidable  European 
powers,  {till  retain  part  of  their  original  pofief- 
iions,  and  continue  to  exiit  as  independent  na- 
tions. The  people  of  Chili,  though  early  in- 
vaded, (till  maintain  a  gallant  conteil  with  the 
Spaniards,  and  have  fet  bounds  to  their  en- 
croachments ;  whereas,  in  the  warmer  regions, 
men  are  more  feeble  in  their  frame,  lefs  vigorous 
in  the  efforts  of  their  mind,  of  a  gentle  but 
daftardly  fpirit,  more  enflaved  by  pleafure,  and 
more  funk  in  indolence.  Accordingly,  it  is  m 
the  torrid  zone  that  the  Europeans  have  mod 
completely  eftablifhed  their  dominion  over  Ame- 
rica ;  the  moll  fertile  and  defirable  provinces  in 
it  are  fubje&ed  to  their  yoke ;  and  if  feveral 
tribes  there  ftill  enjoy  independence,  it  is  either 
becaufe  they  have  never  been  attacked  by  an 
enemy  already  fatiated  with  conquefl,  and  pof- 
fefled  of  larger  territories  than  he  was  able  to 
occupy,  or  becaufe  they  have-  been  faved  from 
vol.  a.  h  oppreflioa 
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oppreffion  by  their  remote  and  inaccefiible  fitu- 
ation. 

Confpicuous  as  this  diflin&ion  may  appear  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  thofe  different  regions, 
it  is  not,  however,  univerfal.    Moral  and  politica 
caufes,  as  I  have  formerly  obferved,  affect  the 
difpofition  and  character  of  individuals  as  wel 
as  nations,  ftill  more  powerfully  than  the  influ- 
ence of  climate.     There  are,  accordingly,  fome 
tribes,  in  various  parts  of  the  torrid  zone,  pof- 
feffed  of  courage,  high  fpirit,  and  the  love  o 
independence,  in  a  degree  hardly  inferior  to  th< 
natives  of  more  temperate  climates.     We  are  too 
little  acquainted  with  the  hiflory  of  thofe  people, 
to  be  able  to  trace  the  feveral  circumftances  ii 
their  progrefs  and  condition,  to  which  they  arc 
indebted  for  this  remarkable  pre-eminence.    Th< 
fact,  neverthelefs,  is  certain.     As  early  as  th< 
firft  voyage  of  Columbus,  he  received  informa- 
tion that  feveral  of  the  iflands  were  inhabited  b\ 
the  Caribbees,  a  fierce  race  of  men,  nowife  re- 
fembling  their  feeble  and  timid  neighbours.     Ir 
his  fecond  expedition   to  the  New  World,  h< 
found  this  information  to  be  juft,  and  was  himfel 
a  witnefs  of  their  intrepid  valour1.     The  farm 
character  they  have  maintained  invariably  in  al 
fubfequent  contefts  with  the  people  of  Europe  k 
and,  even  in  our  own  times,  we  have  feen  them 
make  a  gallant  ftand  in  defence  of  the  lafl  terri- 
tory which  the  rapacity  of  their  invaders  hac 
left  in  their  pofleflion  K     Some  nations  in  Brafi 
were  no  lefs  eminent  for  vigour  of  mind,  an< 

1  Life  of  Columbus,  c.  47,  48.    See  Note  XCV. 
k  Rochefort,  Hid.  des  Antilles,  531, 
*  See  Mote  XCVJ. 
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bravery  in  war  m.  The  people  of  the  ifthmus  of 
Darien  boldly  met  the  Spaniards  in  the  field,  and 
frequently  repelled  thofe  formidable  invaders". 
Other  initances  might  be  produced.  It  is  not 
attending  to  any  fingle  caufe  or  principle,  how 
powerful  and  extenfive  foever  its  influence  may 
appear,  that  we  can  explain  the  actions,  or  ac- 
count for  the  character  of  men.  Even  the  law 
of  climate,  more  univerfal,  perhaps,  in  its  opera- 
tion  than  any  that  affects  the  human  fpecies,  can* 
not  be  applied,  in  judging  of  their  conduct, 
without  many  exceptions. 


BOOK    V. 

15 1 S.]  TT7HEN  Grijalva  returned  to  Cuba,  he 
*  *  found  the  armament  deftined  to  at- 
tempt the  conqueft  of  that  rich  country  which 
he  had  discovered,  almoft  complete.  Not  only 
ambition,  but  avarice,  had  urged  Velafquez  to 
haflen  his  preparations  ;  and  having  fuch  a  pro- 
spect of  gratifying  both,  he  had  advanced  con- 
iiderable  funis  out  of  his  private  fortune  towards 
defraying  the  expence  of  the  expedition.  At 
the  fame  time,  he  exerted  his  influence  as  gover- 
nor, in  engaging  the  moil:  diflinguifhed  perfons 
in  the  colony  to  undertake  the  fervice a.  At  a 
time  when  the  fpirit  of  the  Spanifh  nation  was 

m  Lcry  ap.  de  Bry,  Hi.  207,  Sec. 

n  Herrera,  dec.  1.  lib.  x.  c.  15,  &c.  j  dec.  2.  paffim. 

•  See  Note  XCV1I. 
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adventurous   to  excefs,    a   number  of  foldiers, 
eager  to  embark  in  any  daring  enterprife,   foon 
appeared.     But  it  was  not  fo  eafy  to  find  a  per- 
fon  qualified  to  take  the  command  in  an  expe- 
dition of  fo  much  importance  ;  and  the  charactei 
of  Velafquez,  who  had  the  right  of  nomination, 
greatly  increafed  the  difficulty   of  the  choice. 
Though  of  moll  afpiring  ambition,  and  not  defti- 
tute  of   talents    for   government,    he   pofTeffec 
neither  fuch  courage,  nor  fuch  vigour  and  acti- 
vity of  mind,  as  to  undertake  in  perfon  the  con- 
duel:  of  the  armament  which  he  was  preparing. 
In   this  embarraffing  fituation,   he  formed  th< 
chimerical  fcheme,   not  only  of  atchieving  grea 
exploits  by  a  deputy,  but  of  fecuring  to  himfel 
the  glory  of  conqueits  which  were  to  be  made  by 
another.  In  the  execution  of  this  plan,  he  fondly 
aimed  at  reconciling  contradictions.  He  was  folicit- 
ous  to  choofe  a  commander  of  intrepid  refolution 
and  of  fuperior  abilities,  becaufe  he  knew  thefe 
to  be  requifite  in  order  to  enfure  fuccefs ;    but, 
at  the  fame  time,  from  the  jealoufy  natural  tc 
iittle  minds,  he  wifhed  this  perfon  to  be  of  a 
fpirit  fo  tame  and  obfequious,   as  to  be  entirely 
dependent  on  his  will.     But  when  he  came  to 
apply  thofe  ideas  in  forming  an  opinion  concern- 
ing  the   feveral  officers  who    occurred   to  his 
thoughts  as  worthy  of  being  entrufled  with  the 
command,    he   foon  perceived  that   it  was  im 
poffible  to  find  fuch  incompatible  qualities  unitec" 
in  one  character.     Such  as  were  diftinguifhed  for 
Courage    and  talents  were  too  high-ipirited  to 
be  paiiive  inflruments  in  his  hand.     Thofe  who 
appeared  more  gentle  and  tractable,  were  deflitute 
of  capacity  3  and  unequal  to  the  charge.     This 

augmented 
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augmented  his  perplexity  and  his  fears.  He 
deliberated  long,  and  with  much  folicitude,  and 
was  itill  wavering  in  his  choice,  when  Amador 
de  Lares,  the  royal  treafurer  in  Cuba,  and  An- 
dies  Duero,  his  own  fecretary,  the  two  perfons 
in  whom  he  chiefly  confided,  were  encouraged 
by  this  irrefolution  to  propofe  a  new  candidate, 
and  they  fupported  their  recommendation  with 
fuch  afliduity  and  addrefs,  that,  no  lefs  fatally 
for  Velafquez  than  happily  for  their  country,  it 
proved  fuccefsful  b. 

The  man  whom  they  pointed  out  to  him  was 
Fernando  Cortes.  He  was  born  at  Medellin,  a 
.{mail  town  in  Eftremadura,  in  the  year  one 
thoufand  four  hundred  and  eighty-five,  and  de- 
scended from  a  family  of  noble  blood,  but  of  very 
moderate  fortune.  Being  originally  deflined  by 
his  parents  to  the  ftudy  of  law,  as  the  moll 
likely  method  of  bettering  his  condition,  he  was 
fent  early  to  the  univerfity  of  Salamanca,  where 
he  imbibed  fome  tindturc  of  learning.  But  he 
was  foon  difgufled  with  an  academic  life,  which 
did  not  fuit  his  ardent  and  reftlefs  genius,  and 
retired  to  Medellin,  where  he  gave  himfelf  up. 
entirely  to  adlive  fports  and  martial  exercifes* 
At  this  period  of  life,  he  was  fo  impetuous,  fo 
overbearing,  and  fo  diffipated,  that  his  father 
was  glad  to  comply  with  his  inclination,  and  fend 
him  abroad  as  an  adventurer  in  arms.  There 
were  in  that  age  two  confpicuous  theatres,  on 
which  fuch  of  the  Spanifh  youth  as  courted 
military  glory  might  difplay  their  valour  ;  one 
in  Italy,  under  the  command  of  the  Great  Cap-* 

b    E.  Diaz.   c.  19.      Gomara,  Croat   c.  7.     Herrera, 
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tain  ;  the  other  in  the  New  World.  Cortes 
preferred  the  former,  but  was  prevented  by  in- 
difpofition  from  embarking  with  a  reinforcement 
of  troops  fent  to  Naples.  Upon  this  difap- 
pointment  he  turned  his  views  towards  America, 
whither  he  was  allured  by  the  profpeft  of  the 
advantages  which  he  might  derive  from  the  pa- 
tronage of  Ovando  c,  the  governor  of  Hifpa- 
niola,  who  was  his  kinfman.  When  he  landed 
at  St.  Domingo  in  one  thoufand  five  hundred 
and  four,  his  reception  was  fuch  as  equalled  his 
molt  fanguine  hopes,  and  he  was  employed  by 
the  governor  in  feveral  honourable  and  lucrative 
flat  ions.  Thefe  however  did  not  fatisfy  his 
ambition  ;  and  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five 
hundred  and  eleven,  he  obtained  permifTion  to 
accompany  Diego  Velafquez  in  his  expedition  to 
Cuba.  In  this  fervice  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
fo  much,  that,  notwithstanding  fome  violent 
contefts  with  Velafquez,  occaiioned  by  trivial 
events,  unworthy  of  remembrance,  he  was  at 
length  taken  into  favour,  and  received  an  ample 
conceflion  of  lands  and  of  Indians,  the  recompence 
ufually  bellowed  upon  adventurers  in  the  New 
World  d. 

Though  Cortes  had  not  hitherto  a&ed  in  high 
command,  he  had  difplayed  fuch  qualities  in  fe- 
veral fcenes  of  difficulty  and  danger,  as  raifed 
univerfal  expectation,  and  turned  the  eyes  of  hia 
countrymen  towards  him,  as  one  capable  of  per- 
forming great  things.  The  turbulence  of  youth, 
as  foon  as  he  found  objects  and  occupations 
fuited  to  the  ardour  of  his  mind,  gradually  fub* 
fided,  and  fettled  into  a  habit  of  regular  inde- 

J  See  Note  XC  VllU       *  Gomara,Cron.  c.  i,  2,  3. 
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fatigable  activity.  The  impetuofity  of  his  tem- 
per, when  he  came  to  a6l  with  his  equals, 
infenfibly  abated,  by  being  kept  under  reftraint, 
and  mellowed  into  a  cordial  foldierly  franknefs. 
Thefe  qualities  were  accompanied  with  calm 
prudence  in  concerting  his  fchemes,  with  per- 
severing vigour  in  executing  them,  and  with 
what  is  peculiar  to  fuperior  genius,  the  art  of 
gaining  the  confidence  and  governing  the  minds 
of  men.  To  all  which  were  added  the  inferior 
accomplifhments  that  ftrike  the  vulgar,  and 
command  their  refpecl  ;  a  graceful  perfon,  a 
winning  afpeft,  extraordinary  addrefs  in  martial 
cxercifes,  and  a  conftitution  of  fuch  vigour  as  to 
be  capable  of  enduring  any  fatigue. 

As  foon  as  Cortes  was  mentioned  to  Velafquez 
by  his  two  confidents,  he  flattered  himfelf  that 
he  had  at  length  found  what  he  had  hitherto 
fought  in  vain,  a  man  with  talents  for  command, 
but  not  an  object  for  jealoufy.  Neither  the 
rank  nor  the  fortune  of  Cortes,  as  he  imagined, 
were  fuch  that  he  could  afpire  at  independence. 
He  had  reafon  to  believe  that  by  his  own  readi- 
nefs  to  bury  ancient  animofities  in  oblivion*  as 
well  as  his  liberality  in  conferring  feveral  recent 
favours,  he  had  already  gained  the  good-will  of 
Cortes,  and  hoped,  by  this  new  and  unexpected 
mark  of  confidence,  that  he  might  attach  him 
for  ever  to  his  intereft. 

Cortes,  receiving  his  commifTion  £0£t.  23] 
with  the  warmed  expreflions  of  refpect  and 
gratitude  to  the  governor,  immediately  erected 
his  flandard  before  his  own  houfe,  appeared  in  a 
military  drefs,  and  affumed  all  the  eniighs  of  hrs 
new  dignity.     His  utmoft  influence  and  activity 

were 
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were  exerted  in  perfuading  many  of  his  friends 
to  engage  in  the  fervice,  and  in  urging  forward 
the  preparations  for  the  voyage.     All  his  own 
funds,  together  with  what  money  he  could  raife 
by  mortgaging  his  lands  and  Indians,  were  ex- 
pended in  purchafing  military   {lores  and   pro- 
vifions,  or  in  fupplying  the  wants  of  fuch  of  his 
officers  as  were  unable  to  equip  themfelves  in  a 
manner  fuited  to  their  rank  e.     InofFenfive,  and 
even  laudable  as  this  conduct  was,  his  difappoint- 
ed  competitors  were  malicious  enough  to  give  it 
a  turn  to  his  difadvantage.      They  reprefented 
him  as  aiming  already,   with  little  difguife,  at 
eilablifhing  an   independent   authority  over  his. 
troops,  and  endeavouring  to  fecure  their  refpeft 
or  love  byhis  oftentatious  and  interefted  liberality. 
They  reminded  Velafquez  of  his  former  difTen- 
iions  with  the  man  in  whom  he  now  repofed  fo 
much  confidence,  and  foretold  that  Cortes  would 
be  more  apt  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  power,  which 
the  governor  was  inconsiderately  putting  in  his 
hands,  to  avenge  paft  injuries,  than  to  requite 
recent  obligations.   Thefe  infmuations  made  fuch 
impreflion  upon    the  fufpicious  mind  of  Velaf- 
quez, that  Cortes  foon  obferved  fome  fymptoms 
of  a  growing  alienation  and  diflruft  in  his  be- 
haviour, and  was  advifed  by  I^ares  and  Duero, 
to  haflen  his  departure,  before  thefe  mould  be- 
come fo  confirmed,  as  to  break  out  with  open 
violence.  Fully  fenfible  of  this  danger,  he  urged 
forward    his   preparations    with    fuch   rapidity, 
that  he  fet  fail  from  St.  Jago   de  Cuba  on  the 
eighteenth  of  November,  Velafquez  accompany- 
ing him  to  the  more,  and  taking  leave  of  him. 

S  See  Note  XCIX*„ 
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with  an  appearance  of  perfect  friendfhip  and 
confidence,  though  he  had  fecretly  given  it  iit 
charge  to  fome  of  Cortes's  officers,  to  keep  a 
•watchful  eye  upon  every  part  of  their  command- 
er's conduct  f, 

Cortes  proceeded  to  Trinidad,  a  fmall  fettle- 
tnent  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  ifland,  where  he: 
was  joined  by  feveral  adventurers,  and  received  a. 
fupply   of   provifions    and   military    (lores,    of 
which  his  ftock  was  ftill  very  incomplete.      He 
had  hardly  left  St.  Jago,    when    the    jealoufy 
which  had  been  working  in  the  breaft  of  Velaf- 
quez,  grew  fo  violent,  that  it  was  impoffible  to 
fupprefs  it.     The  armament  was  no  longer  under 
his  own  eye  and  direction  ;  and  he  felt,  that  as 
his  power  over  it  ceafed,  that  of  Cortes  would 
become  more  abfolute.     Imagination  now  aggra- 
vated  every  circumftance  which    had  formerly 
excited  fufpicion  :  the  rivals  of  Cortes  induftri- 
oully  threw  in  reflections   which  increafed   his 
fears ;    and  with  no  lefs  art  than  malice   they 
called  fuperftition  to  their  aid,    employing   the 
predictions  of  an  aftrologer  in  order  to  complete 
the  alarm.     All  thefe,  by  their  united  operation, 
produced  the  defired  effect.    Velafquez  repented 
bitterly  of  his  own  imprudence,  in  having  com- 
mitted a  truft  of  fo  much  importance  to  a  per- 
fon   whofe   fidelity  appeared  fo   doubtful,    and 
haftily  difpatched  inftructions  to  Trinidad,   em- 
powering Verdugo,  the  chief  magiftrate  there, 
to  deprive  Cortes  of  his  commifiion.    But  Cortes 
had  already  made  fuch  progrefs  in  gaining  the 
efteem  and  confidence  of  his  troops,   that,  find- 
ing officers  as  well  as  foldiers  equally  zealous  to 
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fupport  his  authority,  he  foothed  or  intimidated 
Verdugo,  and  was  permitted  to  depart  frpm 
Trinidad  without  moleitation. 

From  Trinidad  Cortes  failed  for  the  Havana, 
in  order  to  raife  more  foldi'ers,  and  to  complete 
the  victualling  of  his  fleet.    There  feveral  perfons 
of  diftinction  entered  into  the  fervice,  and  en- 
gaged to  fupply  what  provifions  were  ftill  want- 
ing ;  but  as  it  was  necefTary  to  allow  them  fome 
time   for  performing  what  they  had  promifed, 
Velafquez,  fenfible  that  he  ought  no  longer  to 
rely  on  a  man  of  whom   he  had  fo  openly  dif- 
covered  his  diftruft,  availed  himfelf  of  the  inter- 
val,  which  this  unavoidable  delay  afforded,   in 
order  to  make  one  attempt  more  to  wreft  the 
command  out   of  the    hands   of   Cortes.     He 
loudly  complained  of  Verdugo's  conduct,  accuf- 
ing  him  either  of  childifh  facility,  or  of  manifeft 
treachery,   in  fuffering  Cortes  to   efcape   from 
Trinidad.     Anxious  to  guard  againft  a  fecond 
difappointment,  he  fent  a  perfon  of  confidence 
to  the  Havana,  with  peremptory  injunctions  to 
Pedro  Barba,    his   lieutenant-governor   in  that 
colony,  inftantly  to  arrefl  Cortes,   to  fend  him 
prifoner  to  St.  Jago  under  a  flrong  guard,  and 
to  countermand    the    failing   of  the    armament 
until  he  mould  receive  farther  orders.    He  wrote 
likewife  to  the  principal  officers,  requiring  them 
to  afiift  Barba  in  executing  what  he  had  given 
him  in  charge.     But  before  the  arrival  of  his 
mefTenger,  a  Francifcan  friar  of  St.  Jago   had 
fecretly  conveyed  an  account  of  this  interefling 
transaction    to     Bartholomew    de    Olmedo,     a 
monk  of  the  fame  order,  who  acted  as  chaplains 
to  the  expedition. 

Cortes, 
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Cortes,  forewarned  of  the  danger,  had  time 
to  take  precautions  for  his  own  fafety.  His  firfl 
ftep  was  to  find  fome  pretext  for  removing  from 
the  Havana  Diego  de  Ordaz,  an  officer  of 
great  merit,  but  in  whom,  on  account  of  his 
known  attachment  to  Velafquez,  he  could  not 
confide  in  this  trying  and  delicate  juncture.  He 
gave  him  the  command  of  a  vefTel,  deftined  to> 
take  on  board  fome  provifions  in  a  fmall  harbour 
beyond  Cape  Antonio,  and  thus  made  fure  of 
his  abfence,  without  feeming  to  fufpeft  his  fide-. 
lity.  When  he  was  gone,  Cortes  no  longer 
concealed  the  intentions  of  Velafquez  from  his 
troops  ;  and  as  officers  and  foldiers  were  equally 
impatient  to  fet  out  on  an  expedition,  in  pre- 
paring for  which  mod  of  them  had  expended 
all  their  fortunes,  they  expreffed  their  aitonifli« 
ment  and  indignation  at  that  illiberal  jealoufy  to 
which  the  governor  was  about  to  facrifice,  not 
only  the  honour  of  their  general,  but  all  their 
fanguine  hopes  of  glory  and  wealth.  With  one 
voice  they  intreated  that  he  would  not  abandon 
the  important  ftation  to  which  he  had  fuch  a 
good  title.  They  conjured  him  not  to  deprive 
them  of  a  leader  whom  they  followed  with  fuch 
well-founded  confidence,  and  offered  to  fhed  the 
lali  drop  of  their  blood  in  maintaining  his  au- 
thority. Cortes  was  eafily  induced  to  comply 
with  what  he  himfelf  fo  ardently  defired.  He 
fwore  that  he  would  never  defert  foldiers  who 
had  given  him  fuch  a  fignal  proof  of  their  at- 
tachment, and  promifed  initantly  to  conduct  them 
to  that  rich  country,  which  had  been  fo  long 
the  object  of  their  thoughts  and  wifhes.  This 
declaration  was  received  with  tranfports  of  mili- 
tary 
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tary  applaufe,  accompanied  with  threats  and 
imprecations  againfl  all  who  mould  prefume  to 
call  in  queition  the  jurifdiction  of  their  general, 
Cr  to  obftruc~t  the  execution  of  his  defigns. 

Every  thing  was  now  ready  for  their  depart- 
ure ;  but  though  this  expedition  was  fitted  out 
by  the  united  effort  of  the  Spanifh  power  in 
Cuba ;  though  every  fettlement  had  contributed 
its  quota  of  men  and  provifions  ;    though  the 
governor  had  laid  out  coniiderable    fums,    and 
each  adventurer  had  exhauited    his    ftock,    or 
ibained  his  credit,  the  poverty  of  the  prepara- 
tions was  fuch  as  mull  aftonifh  the  prefent  age, 
^nd  bore,  indeed,  no  refemblance  to  an  armament 
deftined  for  the  conqueft  of  a  great  empire.  The 
fleet  confifted  of  eleven  vefTels ;    the  largefl  of  a 
hundred  tons,  which  was  dignified  by  the  name 
of  Admiral ;    three  of   feventy  or  eighty  tons, 
and  the  reft  fmall   open  barks.     On  board   of 
thefe  were  fix  hundred  and  feventeen  men  ;  of 
which  five  hundred  and  eight  belonged  to  the 
land  fervice,  and  a  hundred  and  nine  were  fea- 
men   or   artificers.      The  foldierS  were  divided 
.into  eleven  companies,  according  to  the  number 
of  the  (hips  ;  to  each  of  which  Cortes  appointed 
a  captain,  and  committed  to  him  the  command 
of  the  veffel  while  at  fea,  and  of  the  men  when 
on  fhore  s.     As  the  ufe  of  fire-arms  among  the 
.nations  of  Europe  was  hitherto  confined  to  a 
few  battalions  of  regularly  difciplined  infantry, 
only  thirteen  foldiers  were  armed  with  mufkets, 
thirty-two     were     crofs-bow     men,     and     the 
reft    had   fwords   and  fpears.       Inftead  of  the 
ufual  defenfive  armour,  which  muft  have  been 

s  See  Note  C. 
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cumberfome  in  a  hot  climate,  the  foldiers  wore 
j  jackets  quilted  with  cotton,  which  experience 
had  taught  the  Spaniards  to  be  a  fufficient  pro- 
tection againft  the  weapons  of  the  Americans. 
I  They  had  only  fix  teen  horfes,  ten  fmall  field- 
pieces,  and  four  falconets  h. 

With  this  flender  and  ill-provided  train  did 
Cortes  fet  fail  [Feb.  10,  1519],  to  make  war 
upon  a  monarch  whofe  dominions  were  more  ex- 
tenfive  than  all  the  kingdoms  fubje&  to  the 
Spanifh  crown.  As  religious  enthufiafm  always 
mingled  with  the  fpirit  of  adventure  in  the  New 
World,  and,  by  a  combination  ftill  more  ftrange, 
united  with  avarice,  in  prompting  the  Spaniards 
to  all  their  enterprifes,  a  large  crofs  was  dif- 
played  in  their  llandards,  with  this  infeription, 
Let  us  follow  the  crofs ,  for  under  thisfign  *we  Jhall 
conquer* 

So  powerfully  were  Cortes  and  his  followers 
animated  with  both  thefe  paflions,  that  no  lefs 
eager  to  plunder  the  opulent  country  whither 
they  were  bound,  than  zealous  to  propagate  the 
Chriflian  faith  among  its  inhabitants,  they  fet 
out,  not  with  the  folicitude  natural  to  men  going 
upon  dangerous  fervices,  but  with  that  confidence 
which  arifes  from  fecurity  of  fuccefs,  and  cer- 
i  tainty  of  the  divine  protection. 

As  Cortes  had  determined  to  touch  at  every 
place  which  Grijalva  had  vifited,  he  (leered  di- 
;  redfcly  towards  the  ifland  of  Cozumel :  there  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  redeem  Jerome  de  Agui- 
I  lar,  a  Spaniard,  who  had  been  eight  years  a  pri- 
i  foner  among  the  Indians.  This  man  was  per- 
il fecvtly  acquainted  with  a  dialect  of  their  language, 

^  B,  Diaz.  c.  19 
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underftood  through  a  large  extent  of  country, 
and  pofTefling  befides  a  considerable  (hare  of  pru- 
dence and  fagacity,  proved  extremely  ufeful  as 
an  interpreter.  From  Cozumel,  Cortes  pro- 
ceeded to  the  river  of  Tabafco  [March  4],  in. 
hopes  of  a  reception  as  friendly  as  Grijalva  had 
met  with  there,  and  of  finding  gold  in  the  fame 
abundance  ;  but  the  difpofition  of  the  natives, 
from  fome  unknown  caufe,  was  totally  changed. 
After  repeated  endeavours  to  conciliate  their 
good-will,  he  was  conftrained  to  have  recourfe 
to  violence.  Though  the  forces' of  the  enemy 
were  numerous,  and  advanced  with  extraordinary 
courage,  they  were  routed,  with  great  flaughter, 
in  feveral  fuccefiive  actions.  The  lofs  which 
they  fuftained,  and  ftill  more  the  aftonifhment 
and  terror  excited  by  the  deftrudive  effect,  of 
the  fire-arms,  and  the  dreadful  appearance  of 
the  horfes*  humbled  their  fierce  (pint's,  ancf 
induced  them  to  fue  for  peace.  They  acknow- 
ledged the  king  of  Caftile  as  their  fovereign, 
and  granted  Cortes  a  fupply  of  provifions,  with 
a  prefent  of  cotton  garments,  fome  gold,  and 
twenty  female  flaves r. 

Cortes  continued  his  courfe  to  the  weftward, 
keeping  as  near  the  fhore  as  poflible,  in  order  to 
obferve  the  country  ;  but  could  difcover  no  pro- 
per place  for  landing,  until  he  arrived  at  St.  Juan 
de  Ulua  k.  As  he  entered  this  harbour  [April  2} 
a  large  canoe,  full  of  people,  among  whom  were 
two  who  feemed  to  be  perfons  of  diitincliion, 
approached   hi*  Lfhip  with    iigns  of  peace   and 

1  Set   Note   CI.  *'B.  Diaz,  c.31— 36.     Ga- 

rni™, Cron.  c.  18— 43.  Herrera,  dec,  2.  lib.  iv.  c.  11,' 
&c. 

amity. 
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amity.  They  came  on  board  without  fear  or 
diftruft,  and  addrefTed  him  in  a  moft  refpectful 
manner,  but  in  a  language  altogether  unknown 
to  Aguilar.  Cortes  was  in  the  utmofl  perplexity 
and  diftrefs,   at  an  event  of  which  he  inftantly 

jforefaw  all   the  confequences,  and  already  felt 

[the  hefitation  and  uncertainty  with  which  he 
fhould  carry  on  the  great  fchemes  which  he 
meditated,  if,  in   his  tranfactions  with  "the  na- 

!  tives,  he  muft  depend  entirely  upon  fuch  an 
imperfect,  ambiguous,  and  conjectural  mode  of 

I  communication,  as  the  ufe  of  figns.  But  he  did 
not  remain  long  in  his  embarrafling  fituation  :  a 
fortunate  accident  extricated  him,  when  his  own 
fagacity  could  have  contributed  little  towards 
his  relief.  One  of  the  female  flaves,  whom  he 
had  received  from  the  cazique  of  Tabafco,  hap* 
pened  to  be  prefent  at  the  iirft  interview  between 
Cortes  and  his  new  guefts.  She  perceived  his 
diftrefs,  as  well  as  the  confufion  of  Aguilar  ;  and 
as  fhe  perfectly  under  flood  the  Mexican  language, 
me  explained  what  they  had  faid  in  the  Yucatan 
tongue,  with  which  Auguilar  was  acquainted. 
This  woman,  known  afterwards  by  the  name  of 
Donna  Marina,  and  who  makes  a  confpicuous 
figure  in  the  hiilory  of  the  New  World,  wrhere 
great  revolutions  were  brought  about  by  fmall 
caufes  and  inconfiderable  inftruments,  was  born 
in  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Mexican  empire. 
Having  been  fold  as  a  Have  in  the  early  part  of 
her  life,  after  a  variety  of  adventurers  fhe  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Tabafcans,  and  had  refided 
long  enough  among  them  to  acquire  their  lan- 
guage, without  loiing  the  ufe  of  her  own. 
m  z  Though 
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Though  it  was  both  tedious  and  troublefome  to 
converfe  by  the  intervention  of  two  different  in- 
terpreters,  Cortes  was  fo  highly  pleafed  with 
having  difcovered  this  method  of  carrying  on 
fome  intercourfe  with  the  people  of  a  country 
into  which  he  was  determined  to  penetrate, 
that  in  the  tranfports  of  his  joy  he  confidered 
it  as  a  vifible  interpofition  of  Providence  in  his 
favour  K 

He  now  learned,  that  the  two  perfons  whom 
he  had  received  on  board  of  his  fhip  were  deputies 
from  Teutile  and  Pilpatoe,  two  officers  entrufled 
with  the  government  of  that  province,  by  a  great 
monarch,  whom  they  called  Montezuma ;  and 
that  they  were  fent  to  inquire  what  his  intentions 
Were  in  vifiting  their  coaft,  and  to  offer  him  what 
afliftance  he  might  need,  in  order  to  continue 
his  voyage.  Cortes,  ftruck  with  the  appear- 
ance of  thofe  people,  as  well  as  the  tenor  of 
the  meflage,  aflured  them,  in  refpeftful  terms, 
that  he  approached  their  ^country  with  moll 
friendly  fentiments,  and  came  to  propofe  matters 
of  great  importance  to  the  welfare  of  their  prince 
and  his  kingdom,  which  he  would  unfold  more 
fully,  in  perfon,  to  the  governor  and  the  general. 
Next  morning,  without  waiting  for  any  anfwer, 
he  landed  his  troops,  his  horfes,  and  artillery  ; 
and  having  chofen  proper  ground,  began  to  ere  ft 
huts  for  his  men,  and  to  fortify  his  camp.  The 
natives,  inflead  of  oppofmg  the  entrance  of  thofe 
fatal  guefts  into  their  country,  afTifted  them  in 
all  their  operations,  with  an  alacrity  of  which 
they  had  ere  long  good  reafon  to  repent. 

1  B.  Diaz.  c.  37,  38,    39,     Gomara,  Cron.  c.  25,  26. 
IJcrrcra,  dec.  2.  lib.  v.  c»  4. 

Next 
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Next  day  Teutile  and  Pilpatoe  entered  the 
Spanifh  camp  with  a  numerous  retinue,  and" 
Cortes  coniidering  them  as  the  minifters  of  a  great 
monarch,  entitled  to  a  degree  of  attention  very- 
different  from  that  which  the  Spaniards  were 
accuftomed  to  pay  to  the  petty  caziques,  with 
whom  they  had  intercourse  in  the  ifles,  received 
them  with  much  formal  ceremony.  He  informed 
them,  that  he  came  as  ambaffador  from  Don 
Carlos  of  Auftria,  king  of  Caftile,  the  greateil 
monarch  of  the  Eaft,  and  was  intrufted  with 
proportions  of  fuch  moment  that  he  could  im- 
part them  to  none  but  the  emperor  Montezuma 
himfelf,  and  therefore  required  them  to  conduct 
him,  without  lofs  of  time,  into  the  prefence  of 
their  mafter.  The  Mexican  officers  could  not 
conceal  their  uneafinefs  at  a  requeft  which  they 
knew  would  be  difagreeable,  and  which  they 
forefaw  might  prove  extremely  embarraffing  to 
their  Sovereign,  whofe  mind  had  been  filled 
with  many  difquieting  apprehenfions,  ever  fince 
the  former  appearance  of  the  Spaniards  on  his 
coafts.  But  before  they  attempted  to  diffuade 
Cortes  from  infifting  on  this  demand,  they  en- 
deavoured to  conciliate  his  good-will,  by  in- 
treating  him  to  accept  of  certain  prefents, 
which,  as  humble  flaves  of  Montezuma,  they 
laid  at  his  feet.  They  were  introduced  with 
great  parade,  and  confided  of  fine  cotton  cloth, 
of  plumes  of  various  colours,  and  of  ornaments 
of  gold  and  filver,  to  a  confiderable  value  ;  the 
workman  (hip  of  which  appeared  to  be  as  curious7 
as  the  materials  were  rich.     The  difplay  of  thele 

Jroduced  an  effect  very  different  from  what  the 
lexicans  intended.      Inftead  of  Satisfying,   it' 
m  3  increafed 
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increafed  the  avidity  of  the  Spaniards,  and  ren- 
dered them  fo  eager  and  impatient  to  become 
mailers  of  a  country  which  abounded  with  fuch 
precious  productions,  that  Cortes  could  hardly 
liften  with  patience  to  the  arguments  which 
Pilpatoe  and  Teutile  employed  to  difluade  him 
from  vifiting  the  capital,  and  in  a  haughty  de- 
termined tone  he  infilled  on  his  demand,  of  being 
admitted  to  a  perfonal  audience  of  their  fovereign. 
During  this  interview,  fome  painters,  in  the 
train  of  the  Mexican  chiefs,  had  been  diligently 
employed  in  delineating,  upon  white  cotton 
cloths,  figures  of  the  fhips,  the  horfes,  the 
artillery,  the  foldiers,  and  whatever  elfe  attracted 
their  eyes,  as  fingular.  When  Cortes  obferved 
this,  and  was  informed  that  thefe  pictures  were 
to  be  fent  to  Montezuma,  in  order  to  convey  to 
him  a  more  lively  idea  of  the  ilrange  and  won- 
derful objects  now  prefented  to  their  view,  than 
any  words  could  communicate,  he  refolved  to 
render  the  reprefentation  Hill  more  animated 
and  interelling,  by  exhibiting  fuch  a  fpedlacle 
as  might  give  both  them  and  their  monarch  an 
awful  impreffion  of  the  extraordinary  prowefs 
of  his  followers,  and  the  irrefiflible  force  of  their 
arms.  The  trumpets,  by  his  order,  founded  an 
alarm  ;  the  troops,  in  a  moment,  formed  in  order 
of  battle,  the  infantry  performed  fuch  martial 
exercifes  as  were  bell  fuited  to  difplay  the 
effect  of  their  different  weapons  ;  the  horfe,  in 
various  evolutions,  gave  a  fpecimen  of  their 
agility  and  ftrength  ;  the  artillery,  pointed  to- 
wards the  thick  woods  which  furrounded  the 
camp,  were  fired,  and  made  dreadful  havoc 
among  the  trees.    The  Mexicans  looked  on  with 

that 
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that  filent  amazement  which  is  natural  when  the 
mind  is  flruck  with  objects,  which  are  both  awful 
and  above  its  comprehenfion.  But,  at  the  ex- 
plofion  of  the  cannon,  many  of  them  fled,  fome 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  all  were  fo  much  con- 
founded at  the  light  of  men  whofe  power  fo 
nearly  refembled  that  of  the  gods,  that  Cortes 
found  it  difficult  to  compofe  and  re-affure  them. 
The  painters  had  now  many  new  objects  on 
which  to  exercife  their  art,  and  they  put  their 
fancy  on  the  ftretch  in  order  to  invent  figures 
and  fymbols  to  reprefent  the  extraordinary  things 
which  they  had  feen. 

MefTengers  were  immediately  difpatched  to 
Montezuma  with  thofe  pictures,  and  a  full  ac- 
count of  every  thing  that  had  pafied  iince  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  and  by  them  Cortes 
fent  a  prefent  of  fome  European  curiofities  to 
Montezuma,  which,  though  of  no  great  value,  he 
believed  would  be  acceptable  on  account  of  their 
novelty.  The  Mexican  monarchs,  in  order  to 
obtain  early  information  of  every  occurrence  in 
all  the  corners  of  their  extenfive  empire,  had  in- 
troduced a  refinement  in  police,  unknown,  at 
that  time  in  Europe.  They  had  couriers  polled 
at  proper  ftations  along  the  principal  roads  5 
and  as  thefe  were  trained  to  agility  by  a  regular 
education,  and  relieved  one  another  at  moderate 
diftances,  they  conveyed  intelligence  with  fur-* 
prifing  rapidity.  Though  the  capital  in  which 
Montezuma  refided  was  above  a  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  from  St.  Juan  de  Ulua,  Cortes's 
prefents  were  carried  thither,  and  an  anfwer  to 
his  demands  was  received  in  few  days.  The 
fame  officers  who  had  hitherto  treated  with  the 

Spaniards, 
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Spaniards,  were  employed  to  deliver  this  anfwer  ; 
but  as  they  knew  how  repugnant  the  determin- 
tion  of  their  mailer  was  to  all  the  fchemes  and 
wifhes  of  the  Spaniih  commander,  they  would 
not  venture  to  make  it  known  until  they  had 
previoufly  endeavoured  to  footh  and  mollify  him. 
For  this  purpofe,  they  renewed  their  negotiation, 
by  introducing  a  train  of  a  hundred  Indians, 
loaded  with  prefents  fent  to  him  by  Montezuma. 
The  magnificence  of  thefe  was  fuch  as  became  a 
great  monarch,  and  far  exceeded  any  idea  which 
the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  formed  of  his 
wealth.  •  They  were  placed  on  mats  fpread  on 
the  ground,  in  fuch  order,  as  fhewed  them  to 
the  greatefl  advantage.  Cortes  and  his  officers 
viewed,  with  admiration,  the  various  manufac- 
tures of  the  country,  cotton  fluffs  fo  fine,  and  of 
fuch  delicate  texture,  as  to  refemble  filk  ;  pic- 
tures of  animals,  trees,  and  other  natural  objects, 
formed  with  feathers  of  different  colours,  difpofed 
and  mingled  with  fuch  fkill  and  elegance,  as  to 
rival  the  works  of  the  pencil  in  truth  and  beauty 
of  imitation.  But  what  chiefly  attracted  their 
eyes,  were  two  large  plates  of  a  circular  form, 
one  of  maffive  gold  reprefenting  the  fun,  the 
other  of  iilver,  an  emblem  of  the  moon  m.  Thefe 
were  accompanied  with  bracelets,  collars,  rings, 
and  other  trinkets  of  gold  ;  and  that  nothing 
might  be  wanting  which  could  give  the  Spaniards 
a  complete  idea  of  what  the  country  afforded, 
with  fome  boxes  filled  with  pearls,  precious 
ftones,  and  grains  of  gold  unwrought,  as  they 
had  been  found  in  the  mines  or  rivers.  Cortes 
received  all  thefe  with  an  appearance  of  profound 

■»  See  Not*  CII. 
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veneration  for  the  monarch  by  whom  they  were 
beftowed.     But  when  the  Mexicans,   presuming 
upon   this,    informed   him,    that    their    matter, 
though  he  defired  him  to    accept  of  what  he 
had  fent  as  a  token  of  regard  for  that  monarch 
whom  Cortes  reprefented,    would  not   give  his 
confent   that   foreign    troops    fhould   approach 
nearer  to  his  capital,    or  even  allow  them  to 
continue   longer  in  his  dominions,  the  Spanifh 
general  declared,  in  a  manner  more  refolute  and 
peremptory  than  formerly,    that  he  muft  infift 
on  his  firft  demand,    as  he  could  not,  without 
dishonour,  return  to  his  own  country,  until  he 
was  admitted  into  the  prefence  of  the  prince 
whom  he  was  appointed  to  vifit  in  the  name  of 
his  fovereign.      The   Mexicans,     aftonifhed   at 
feeing  any  man  dare  to  oppofe  that  will,  which 
they  were  accuftomed  to  confider  as  fupreme  and 
irrefiftible,    yet    afraid    of    precipitating    their 
country  into   an   open  rupture  with  fuch   for- 
midable enemies,  prevailed  with  Cortes  to  pro- 
mife,  that  he  would  not  move  from  his  prefent 
camp,  until  the   return  of  a  mefTcnger,  whom 
they  fent  to   Montezuma    for    farther  inftruc* 
tions  n. 

The  firmnefs  with  which  Cortes  adhered  to 
his  original  propofal,  fhould  naturally  have 
brought  the  negotiation  between  him  and  Mon- 
tezuma to  a  fpeedy  ifTue,  as  it  feemed  to  leave 
the  Mexican  monarch  no  choice,  but  either  to 
receive  him  with  confidence  as  a  friend,  or  to 
oppofe  him  openly  as  an  enemy.  The  latter  was 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  a  haughty 

n  B.  Diaz,   c.  39.      Gomara,  Cron.    c.  27.      Herrera, 
dec.  2.  lib.  v.  c.  5,  6. 

prince 
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prince  in  pofTeffion  of  extenfive  power.  The 
Mexican  empire,  at  this  period,  was  at  a  pitch  of 
grandeur  to  which  no  fociety  ever  attained  in  fo 
fhort  a  period.  Though  it  had  fubfifted,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  traditions,  only  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  its  dominion  extended  from  the 
North  to  the  South  Sea,  over  territories  ftretch? 
ing,  with  fome  fmall  interruption,  above  five 
hundred  leagues  from  eafl  to  weft,  and  more 
£han  two  hundred  from  north  to  fouth,  com- 
prehending provinces  not  inferior  in  fertility, 
population,  and  opulence,  to  any  in  the  torrid 
zone.  The  people  were  warlike  and  enterprifing ; 
the  authority  of  the  monarch  unbounded,  and 
his  revenues  confiderable.  If,  with  the  forces 
which  might  have  been  fuddenly  alTembled  hx 
fuch  an  empire,  Montezuma  had  fallen  upon  the 
Spaniards  while  encamped  on  a  barren  unhealthy 
coaft,  unfupported  by  any  ally,  without  a  place 
of  retreat,  and  deftitute  of  proviiions,  it  feems  to 
be  impolTible,  even  with  all  the  advantages  of 
their  fupeiior  difcipline  and  arms,  that  they  could 
have  flood  the  (hock,  and  they  muft  either  have 
perifhed  in  fuch  an  unequal  conteft,  or  have 
abandoned  the  enterprife. 

As  the  power  of  Montezuma  enabled  him  to 
take  this  fpirited  part,  his  own  difpofitions  were 
fuch  as  feemed  naturally  to  prompt  him  to  it. 
Of  all  the  princes  who  had  fwayed  the  Mexican 
fbeptre,  he  was  the  moll  haughty,  the  moll 
violent,  and  the  moil  impatient  of  control. 
His  fubje&s  looked  up  to  him  with  awe,  and  his 
enemies  with  terror.  The  former  he  governed 
with  unexampled  rigour,  .  but  they  were  im- 
prefled  with  fuch  an  opinion  of  his  capacity,  as . 

com* 
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commanded  their  refpecl: ;  and,  by  many  victories 
over  the  latter,  he  had  fpread  far  the  dread  of 
his  arms,  and  had  added  feveral  confiderable  pro- 
vinces to  his  dominions.  But  though  his  talents 
might  be  fuited  to  the  tranfactions  of  a  ftate  fa 
imperfectly  polifhed  as  the  Mexican  empire,  and 
fufficient  to  conduct  them  while  in  their  accuf- 
tomed  courfe,  they  were  altogether  inadequate 
to  a  conjuncture  fo  extraordinary,  and  did  not 
qualify  him  either  to  judge  with  the  difcernment, 
or  to  ac~t  with  the  decifion,  requiike  in  fucH 
trying  emergence. 

From  the  moment  that  the  Spaniards  appeared 
on  his  coaft,  he  difcovered  fymptoms  of  timidity 
and  embarraffment.  Inftead  of  taking  fuch  re- 
folutions  as  the  confcioufnefs  of  his  own  power, 
or  the  memory  of  his  former  exploits,  might 
have  infpired,  he  deliberated  with  an  anxiety  and 
hefitation  which  did  not  efcape  the  notice  of 
his  meaner!  courtiers.  The  perplexity  and  dif- 
compofure  of  Montezuma's  mind  upon  this 
occalion,  as  well  as  the  general  difmay  of  his 
fnbjec~T.s,  were  not  owing  wholly  to  the  impref- 
fion  which  the  Spaniards  had  made  by  the  novelty 
of  their  appearance  and  the  terror  of  their  arms. 
Its  otigiu  may  be  traced  up  to  a  more  remote, 
fource.  There  was  an  opinion,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  earlieft  and  morl  authentic  Spanifh 
hiftorians,  almoft  univerfal  among  the  Ameri- 
cans, that  fome  dreadful  calamity  was  impending 
over  their  heads,  from  a  race  of  formidable  in- 
vaders who  fhould  come  from  regions  towards, 
the  rifing  fun,  to  overrun  and  defolate  their 
country.  Whether  this  difquieting  appreheriiion 
flowed  from  the  memory  of  fome  natural  ca- 
lamity 
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lamity  which  had  afflicted  that  part  of  th£ 
globe,  and  impreffed  the  minds  of  the  inhabit- 
ants with  fuperftitious  fears  and  forebodings,  or 
whether  it  was  an  imagination  accidentally  fug- 
gefted  by  the  aftonifhment  which  the  firil  fight 
of  a  new  race  of  men  occafioned,  it  is  impofiible 
to  determine.  But  as  the  Mexicans  were  more 
prone  to  fuperftition  than  any  people  in  the  New 
World,  they  were  more  deeply  affected  by  th£ 
appearance  of  the  Spaniards,  whom  their  cre- 
dulity inftantly  reprefented  as  the  inilrument 
deftined  to  bring  about  this  fatal  revolution 
which  they  dreaded.  Under  thofe  circumftances, 
it  ceafes  to  be  incredible  that  a  handful  of  adven- 
turers mould  alarm  the  monarch  of  a  great  em- 
pire, and  all  his  fubjects  °. 

Notwithilanding  the  influence  of  this  im- 
preflion,  when  the  meffenger  arrived  from  the 
Spanifh  camp  with  an  account  that  the  leader 
of  the  ftrangers,  adhering  to  his  original  demand, 
refufed  to  obey  the  order  enjoining  him  to  leave 
the  country,  Montezuma  aflumed  fome  degree 
of  refolution,  and,  in  a  tranfport  of  rage  natural 
to  a  fierce  prince  unaccuftomed  to  meet  with 
any  oppofition  to  his  will,  he  threatened  to  fa- 
crifice  thofe  prefumptuous  men  to  his  gods. 
But  his  doubts  and  fears  quickly  returned,  and 
inftead  of  i  filling  orders  to  carry  his  threats  into 
execution,  he  again  called  his  minifters  to  confer 
and  offer  their  advice.  Feeble  and  temporifing 
meafures  will  always  be  the  refult  when  men 
afTemble  to  deliberate  in  a  fituation  where  they 

o  Cortes,  Relatione  Seconda,  ap.  Ramuf.  Hi.  234,  235* 
Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  iii.  c.  1.  lib.  V.  C.  II.  lib.  vii.  c.  6. 
Goir.ara,  Cron.  c.  66*  92.  144. 
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I  ought  to  act.  The  Mexican  counfellors  took 
:  no  effectual  meafure  for  expelling  fuch  trouble- 
[['  fome  intruders,  and  were  fatisfied  with  iffuing 
a  more  pofitive  injunction,  requiring  them  to 
|  leave  the  country  ;  but  this  they  prepofteroufly 
I  accompanied  with  a  prefent  of  fuch  value,  as 
(  proved  frefh  inducement  to  remain  there. 

Meanwhile,  the  Spaniards  were  not  without 
1  folicitude  or  a  variety  of  fentiments,  in  delibe- 
I  rating    concerning   their  own   future   conduct. 
jl  From   what  they  had    already  feen,     many   of 
j  them  formed  fuch  extravagant  ideas  concerning 
;  the  opulence  of  the  country,  that  defpifing  dan- 
I  ger  or  hardmips,  when  they  had  in  view  trea- 
sures which  appeared  to  be  inexhauflible,  they 
|.  were  eager  to  attempt  the  conquer}..     Others, 
eftimating  the  power  of  the  Mexican  empire  by 
its  wealth,  and  enumerating  the  various  proofs 
I  which  had  occurred  of  its  being  under  a  well* 
i  regulated  adminiftration,  contended,  that  it  would 
I  be  an  act  of  the  wildelt  frenzy  to  attack  fuch  a 
I  Hate  with  a  fmall  body  of  men,  in  want  of  pro- 
viiions,  unconnected  with  any  ally,  and  already 
enfeebled  by  the  difeafes  peculiar  to  the  climate, 
and  the  lofs  of  feveral  of  their  number  P.    Cortes 
i  fecretly  applauded  the  advocates  for  bold  mea- 
fures,  and  cherifhed  their  romantic  hopes,  as  fuch 
ideas  correfponded  with   his  own,  and  favoured 
the  execution  of   the  fchemes  which   he   had 
formed.     From  the  time  that  the  fufpicions  of 
Velafquez  broke  out  with  open  violence  in  the 
attempts  to  deprive  him  of  the  command,  Cor- 
tes faw  the  necemty  of  difiblving  a  connection; 
which  would  obftruct    and    embarrafs    all  his 

»>  B.  Diaz,   c.  40. 
*ol.  n.  tf  operations. 
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operations,  and  watched  for  a  proper  opportu- 
nity of  coming  to  a  final  rupture  with  him. 
Having  this  in  view,  he  had  laboured  by  every 
art  to  fecure  the  efteem  and  affedion  of  his 
foldiers.  With  his  abilities  for  command,  it  was 
eafy  to  gain  their  efteem  ;  and  his  followers  were 
quickly  fatisfied  that  they  might  rely,  with  per- 
fed  confidence,  on  the  conduct  and  courage  of 
their  leader.  Nor  was  it  more  difficult  to  ac- 
quire their  affection.  Among  adventurers, 
nearly  of  the  fame  rank,  and  ferving  at  their 
own  expence,  the  dignity  of  command  did  not 
elevate  a  general  above  mingling  with  thofe  who 
a&ed  under  jiim.  Cortes  availed  himfelf  of  this 
freedom  of  intercourfe,  to  infinuate  himfelf  into 
their  favour,  and  by  his  affable  manners,  by  well- 
timed  a&s  of  liberality  to  fome,  by  infpiring  all 
with  vafl  hopes,  and  by  allowing  them  to  trade 
privately  with  the  natives  ^  he  attached  the 
greater  part  of  his  foldiers  fo  firmly  to  himfelf, 
that  they  almofl  forgot  that  the  armament  had 
been  fitted  out  by  the  authority,  and  at  the  ex- 
pence,  of  another. 

During  thofe  intrigues,  Teutile  arrived  with 
the  prefent  from  Montezuma,  and,  togther  with 
it,  delivered  the  ultimate  order  of  that  monarch 
to  depart  inftantly  out  of  his  dominions  ;  and 
when  Cortes,  inftead  of  complying,  renewed  his 
requeft  of  an  audience,  the  Mexican  turned  from 
him  abruptly,  and  quitted  the  camp  with  looksand 
geftures  which  ftrongly  expreffed  his  furprife  and 
refentment.  Next  morning,  none  of  the  na- 
tives, who^  ufed  to  frequent  the  camp  in  great 
cumbers,  in  order  to  barter. with  the  foldiers, 
*  See  Note  Oil. 
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and  to  bring  in  provifions,  appeared.  All  friendly 
correfpondence  feemed  now  to  be  at  an  end,  and 
it  was  expected  every  moment  that  hoftilities 
would  commence.  This,  though  an  event  that 
might  have  been  forefeen,  occafioned  a  fudden 
confirmation  among  the  Spaniards,  which  em- 
boldened the  adherents  of  Velafquez  not  only 
to  murmur  and  cabal  againft  their  general,  but 
to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  remonftrate 
,openly  againft  his  imprudence  in  attempting  the 
conqueft  of  a  mighty  empire  with  fuch  inade- 
quate force,  and  to  urge  the  necefiity  of  return- 
ing to  Cuba,  in  order  to  refit  the  fleet  and  aug- 
.ment  the  army.  Diego  de  Ordaz,  one  of  his 
principal  officers, whom  the  malecontents  charged 
with  this  commiflion,  delivered  it  with  a  foldierly 
freedom  and  bluntnefs,  alluring  Cortes  that  he 
fpoke  the  fentiments  of  the  whole  army.  He 
liflened  to  this  remonftrance  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  emotion,  and  as  he  well  knew  the 
temper  and  wifhes  of  his  foldiers,  and  forefaw 
how  they  would  receive  a  proportion  fatal  at 
once  to  all  the  fplendid  hopes  and  fchemes 
which  they  had  been  forming  with  fuch  com- 
placency, he  carried  his  diffimulation  fo  far  as 
to  feem  to  relinquifh  his  own  meafures  in  com- 
pliance with  the  requeft  of  Ordaz,  and  iffued 
orders  that  the  army  mould  be  in  readinefs  next 
day  to  rejmbark  for  Cuba.  As  foon  as  this  was 
known,  the  difappointed  adventurers  exclaimed 
and  threatened ;  the  emifTaries  of  Cortes,  ming- 
ling with  thtem,  inflamed  their  rage  ;  the  ferment 
became  general ;  the  whole  camp  was  almoft  in 
open  mutiny  ;  all  demanding  with  eagernefs  to  fee 
their  commander.  Cortes  was  not  flow  in. ap- 
n  2  pearing$ 
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pearing ;  when,  with  one  voice,  officers  and 
foldiers  exprefled  their  aftonifhment  and  indig- 
nation at  the  orders  which  they  had  received. 
It  was  unworthy,  they  cried,  of  the  Caftilian 
courage,  to  be  daunted  at  the  firffc  afpecl:  of 
danger,  and  infamous  to  fly  before  any  enemy 
appeared.  For  their  parts,  they  were  deter- 
mined not  to  relinquilh  an  enterprife,  that  had 
hitherto  been  fuccefsful,  and  which  tended  fo 
vifibly  to  fpread  the  knowledge  of  true  religion, 
and  to  advance  the  glory  and  intereft  of  their 
country.  Happy  under  his  command,  they 
would  follow  him  with  alacrity  through  every 
danger,  in  quell  of  thofe  fettlements  and  trea- 
fures  which  he  had  fo  long  held  out  to  their 
view ;  but  if  he  chofe  rather  to  return  to  Cuba, 
and  tamely  give  up  all  his  hopes  of  diftin&ion 
and  opulence  to  an  envious  rival,  they  would 
inftantly  choofe  another  general  to  conduct 
them  in  that  path  of  glory,  which  he  had  not 
fpirit  to  enter. 

Cortes,  delighted  with  their  ardour,  took  no 
offence  at  the  boldnefs  with  which  it  was  utter- 
ed. The  fentiments  were  what  he  himfelf  had 
infpired,  and  the  warmth  of  expreffion  fatisfied 
him  that  his  followers  had  imbibed  them  tho- 
roughly. He  affected  however,  to  be  furprifed 
at  what  he  heard,  declaring  that  his  orders  to 
prepare  for  embarking  were  iffued  from  a  per- 
fuafion  that  this  was  agreeable  to  his  troops ; 
that,  from  deference  to  what  he  had  been  in- 
formed was  their  inclination,  he  had  facrificed 
his  own  private  opinion,  which  was  firmly  bent 
on  eftablifhing  immediately  a  fettlement  on  the 
iea-coaft,  and  then  on  endeavouring  to  penetrate 

into 
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into  the  interior  part  of  the  country  ;  that  now 
he  was  convinced  of. his  error;  and  as  he  per- 
ceived that  they  were  animated  with  the  gene* 
rous  fpirit  which  breathed  in  every  true  Spaniard, 
he  would  refume,  with  frefh  ardour,  his  original 
plan  of  operation,  and  doubted  not  to  conduct 
them,  in  the  career  of  victory,  to  fuch  inde- 
pendent fortunes  as  their  valour  merited.  Upon 
this  declaration,  fhouts  of  applaufe  teilified  the 
excefs  of  their  joy.  The  meafure  feemed  to  be 
taken  with  unanimous  confent ;  fuch  as  fecretly 
condemned  it  being  obliged  to  join  in  the  accla* 
mations,  partly  to  conceal  their  difaffetion  from 
their  general,  and  partly  to  avoid  the  imputa- 
tion or  cowardice  from  their  fellow-fold iers  r. 

Without  allowing  his  men  time  to  cool  or  to 

reflect,  Cortes  fet  about  carrying  his  defign  into 

execution.     In   order  to  give  a  beginning  to  a 

colony,  he  alTembled  the  principal  peifons  in  his 

army,   and  by  their   fuffrage   elected  a  council 

and  magiflrates  in  whom  the  government  was  to 

be  veiled.     As  men  naturally  tranfplant  the  in- 

ftitutions  and  forms  of  the  mother-country  into 

their  new  fettlements,  this  was  framed  upon  the 

model  of  a  Spanifh  corporation.  The  magiftrates 

were  diflinguifhed  by  the    fame  names  and  en- 

figns   of  office,   and   were  to  exercife  a  fimilar 

jurifdiction.     All  the  perfons  chofen  were  mod 

firmly  devoted  to  Cortes,  and  the  inftrument  of 

their  election  was  framed  in  the   king's   name, 

without  any  mention   of  their   dependence    on 

Velafquez.     The  two  principles  of  avarice  and 

enthufiam,  which  prompted  the  Spaniards  to  all 

their  enterprifes  in  the  New  World,    feem  to 

r        Diaz.  c.  40, 41,  42.  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  v.  c.  6, 7. 
N  3  have. 
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have  concurred  in  fuggelling  the  name  which 
Cortes  bellowed  on  his  infant  fettlement.  He 
called  it,  The  rich  town  of  the  true  Crofs  *. 

The    firfl  meeting  of   the  new    council  was 
diftinguifhed  by  a  tranfaction  of  great  moment. 
As  foon  as  it  affembled,  Cortes  applied  for  leave 
to  enter  ;  and  approaching  with  mariy  marks  of 
profound  reipect,    which  added  dignity  to  the 
tribunal,    aud  fet  an  example  of  reverence  for 
its  authority,    he  began  a   long   harangue,    in 
which,  with  much  art,  and  in  terms  extremely 
flattering  to  perfons  juit  entering  upon  their  new 
function,  he  obferved,   that  as  the  fupreme  ju- 
rifdiclion  over  the  colony  which  they  had  planted 
was  now  veiled  in  this  court,  he  conlidered  them 
as  clothed  with  the  authority,  and  reprefenting 
the  perfon  of  their  fovereign  ;  that  accordingly 
he  would  communicate  to  them  what  he  deemed 
cfTential  to  the  public  fafety,  with  the  fame  du- 
tiful fidelity  as  if  he  were   addreiTing  his  royal 
mafler  ;  that  the  fecurity  of  a  colony  fettled  in  a 
great  empire,  whofe   fovereign  had  already  dif- 
coveredhis  hoilile  intentions,  depended  upon  arms, 
and  the  efficacy  of  thefe  upon  the  fubordination 
and  difcipline   preferved    among    the     troops ; 
that  his  right  to  command  was  derived  from  a 
commifllon   granted  by  the  governor  of  Cuba ; 
and    as  that    had    been    long    fince    revoked, 
the  lawfulnefs  of  his  jurifdiction  might  well  be 
queftioned ;    that  he  might  be  thought  to  act 
upon  a  defective,  or  even  a  dubious  title ;    nor 
could  they  trufl  an  army  which  might  difpute 
the  powers  of  its  general,  at  a  juncture  when  it 
ought    implicitly  to    obey    his    orders ;    that, 

•  Villa  rica  de  la  vera  Cruz. 
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moved  by  thefe  confiderations,  he  now  refigned 
all  his  authority  to  them,  that  they,  having  both 
right  to  choofe,  and  power  to  confer  full  ju» 
riidiclion,  might  appoint  one,  in  the  king's 
name,  to  command  the  army  in  its  future  opera- 
tions ;  and  as  for  his  own  part,  fuch  was  his  zeal 
for  the  fervice  in  which  they  were  engaged,  that 
he  would  molt  cheerfully  take  up  a  pike  with  the 
fame  hand  that  laid  down  the  general's  trun- 
cheon, and.  convince  his  fellow-foldiers,  that 
though  accuflomed  to  command,  he  had  not 
forgotten  how  to  obey.  Having  finifhed  his  dif- 
courfe,  he  laid  the  commifiion  from  Velafquez 
upon  the  table,  and  after  killing  his  truncheon, 
delivered  it  to  the  chief  magiflrate,  and  with- 
drew. 

The  deliberations  of  the  council  were  not 
long,  as  Cortes  had  concerted  this  important 
meafure  with  his  confidents,  and  had  prepared 
the  other  members  with  great  addrefs,  for  the 
part  which  he  wiflied  them  to  take.  His  refig- 
nation  was  accepted  ;  and  as  the  uninterrupted 
tenor  of  their  profperity  under  his  conduct 
afforded  the  molt  fatisfying  evidence  of  his 
abilities  for  command,  they,  by  their  unanimous 
fuffrage,  elected  him  chief  juftice  of  the  colony, 
and  captain-general  of  its  army,  and  appointed 
his  commifhon  to  be  made  out  in  the  king's 
name,  with  moll  ample  powers,  which  were  to 
continue  in  force  until  the  royal  pleafure  fhould 
be  farther  known.  That  this  deed  might  not 
be  deemed  the  machination  of  a  junto,  the 
council  called  together  the  troops,  and  acquainted 
them  with  what  had  been  refolved.  The  fol-r 
diers,  with  eager  applaufe,  ratified  the  choice 

which 
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which  the  council  had  made  ;  the  air  refounded 
with  the  name  of  Cortes,  and  all  vowed  to  fhed 
their  blood  in  fupport  of  his  authority. 

Cortes  having  now  brought  his  intrigues  to 
the  defired  iffiie,  and  fhaken  off  his  mortifying 
dependence  on  the  governor  of  Cuba,  accepted 
of  the  commiffion  which  veiled  in  him  fupreme 
jurifdi&ion,  civil  as  well  as  military,   over  the 
colony,  with  many  profefiions  of  refpeft  to  the 
council,  and  gratitude  to  the  army.     Together 
with  his  new  command,  he  affumed  greater  dig- 
nity, and  began  to  exercife  more  extenlive  powers. 
Formerly  he  had  felt  himfelf  to  be  only  the  del 
puty  of  a  fubjeft ;  now  he  afted  as  the  repre- 
fentative  of    his  fovereign.     The  adherents  of 
Velafquez,   fully  aware  of  what  would  be  the 
erTecl  of  this  change  in  the  fituation  of  Cortes, 
could  no  longer  continue  filent  and  paffive  fpec! 
tators   of  his  adions.     They  exclaimed  openly 
againft  the  proceedings  of  the  council  as  ille- 
gal, and  againft  thofe  of  the  army  as  mutinous. 
Cortes,    inftantly   perceiving    the     neceffity   of 
giving  a  timely  check  to  fuch  feditious  difccurfe 
by  fome  vigorous  meafure,    arretted  Ordaz,  Ef- 
cudero,  and  Velafquez  de  Leon,  the  ringleaders 
of  this  fa&ion,  and  fent  them  prifoners  aboard 
the  fleet,  loaded  with  chains.     Their  depend- 
ents, aftonifhed  and  overawed,    remained  quiet ; 
and^  Cortes,   more  defirous   to  reclaim  than  to 
punifh  his  prifoners,  who  were  officers  of  great 
merit,  courted  their   friendfhip  with  fuch   affi- 
duity  and  addrefs,  that  the  reconciliation  was 
perfe<%  cordial;  and,  on  the  moft  trying occa- 
fions,  neither  their  connexion  with  the  governor 
of  Cuba,  nor  the  memory  of  the  indignity  with 

which 
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which  they  had  been  treated,  tempted  them  to 
fwerve  from  an  inviolable  attachment  to  his  in- 
tereft  *.  In  this,  as  well  as  his  other  negotia- 
tions at  this  critical  conjuncture,  which  decided 
with  refpect  to  his  future  fame  and  fortune, 
Cortes  owed  much  of  his  fuccefs  to  the  Mexican 
gold,  which  he  diilributed  with  a  liberal  hand 
both  among  his  friends  and  his  opponents  °. 

Cortes,  having  thus  rendered  the  union  be- 
tween himfelf  and  his  army  indiffoluble,  by  en- 
gaging it  to  join  him  in  difclaiming  any  depend- 
ence on  the  governor  of  Cuba,  and  in  repeated 
ads  of  difobedience  to  his  authority,  thought  he 
might  now  venture  to  quit  the  camp  in  which 
he  had  hitherto  remained,  and  advance  into  the 
country.  To  this  he  was  encouraged  by  an 
event  no  lefs  fortunate  than  feafonable.  Some 
Indians  having  approached  his  camp  in  a  rnyfte- 
rious  manner,  were  introduced  into  his  prefence. 
He  found  that  they  were  fent  with  a  proffer  of 
friendfhip  from  the  cazique  of  ZempoaUa,  a  con- 
iiderable  town  at  no  great  diftance ;  and  from 
their  anfwers  to  a  variety  of  queftions  which  he 
put  to  them,  according  to  his  ufual  practice  in 
every  interview  with  the  people  of  the  country, 
he  gathered,  that  their  mafter,  though  fubject 
to  the  Mexican  empire,  was  impatient  of  the 
yoke,  and  filled  with  fuch  dread  and  hatred  of 
Montezuma,  that  nothing  could  be  more  ac- 
ceptable to  him  than  any  profpect  of  deliver- 
ance from  the  oppreflion  under  which  he  groan- 
ed. On  hearing  this,  a  ray  of  light  and  hope 
broke  in   upon  the   mind  of  Cortes.     He  faw 

*  B.  Diaz,  c.42,  43.     Gornara,  Cron.  c.  30,  31.     Her- 
reta,  dec.   fc  lib.  v,    c.  7.  w  B.  Diaz*   c.  44. 
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that  the  great  empire  which  he  intended  to  at- 
tack was  neither  perfectly  united,  nor  its  fove- 
reign  univerfally  beloved.  He  concluded,  that 
the  eaufes  of  difafFe&ion  could  not  be  confined 
to  one  province,  but  that  in  other  corners  there 
muft  be  malecontents,  fo  weary  of  fubjection, 
or  fo  defirous  of  change,  as  to  be  ready  to  follow 
the  ftandard  of  any  prote&or.  Full  of  thofe 
ideas,  on  which  he  began  to  form  a  fcheme, 
that  time,  and  more  perfect  information  con- 
cerning the  ftate  of  the  country,  enabled  him 
to  mature,  he  gave  a  moft  gracious  reception  to 
the  Zempoallans,  and  promifed  foon  to  vifit  their 
cazique  ". 

In  order  to  perform  this  promife,  it  was  not 
neceffary  to  vary  the  route  which  he  had  already 
fixed  for  his  march.  Some  officers,  whom  he 
had  employed  to  furvey  the  coaft,  having  dif- 
covered  a  village  named  Quiabiflan,  about  forty 
miles  to  the  northward,  which,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  commo- 
dioufnefs  of  the  harbour,  feemed  to  be  a  more 
proper  ftation  for  a  fettlement  than  that  where 
he  was  encamped,  Cortes  determined  to  remove 
thither.  Zempoalla  lay  in  his  way,  where  the 
cazique  received  him  in  the  manner  which  he 
had  reafon  to  expect ;  with  gifts  and  careffes, 
like  a  man  folicitousto  gain  his  good- will ;  with 
refpe&  approaching  almoft  to  adoration,  like  one 
who  looked  up  to  him  as  a  deliverer.  From  him 
he  learned  many  particulars  with  refpecl:  to  the 
charaaer  of  Montezuma,  and  the  circumftances 
which  rendered  his  dominion  odious.  He  was 
p  tyrant,  as  the  cazique  told  him  with  tears, 
9  B,  Diaz.  c.  41.     Gouiara,  Cron.  c.  28. 
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haughty,  cruel,  and  fufpicious  ;  who  treated  his 
own  fubjects  with  arrogance,  ruined  the  con-' 
quered  provinces  by  exceffive  exactions,  and 
often  tore  their  fons  and  daughters  from  them 
by  violence  ;  the  former  to  be  offered  as  victims 
to  his  gods ;  the  latter  to  be  referved  as  con- 
cubines for  himfelf  or  favourites.  Cortes,  in 
reply  to  him,  artfully  infinuated,  that  one  great 
object  of  the  Spaniards  in  vifiting  a  country  fo 
remote  from  their  own,  was  to  redrefs  griev- 
ances, and  to  relieve  the  opprefled  ;  and  having 
encouraged  him  to  hope  for  this  interpofition  in 
due  time,  he  continued  his  march  to  Quiabiflan. 

The  fpot  which  his  officers  had  recommended 
as  a  proper  fituation,  appeared  to  him  to  be  fo 
well  chofen,  that  he  immediately  marked  out 
ground  for  a  town.  The  houfes  to  be  erected 
were  only  huts  ;  but  thefe  were  to  be  furrounded 
with  fortifications,  of  fufficient  flrength  to  refill 
the  affaults  of  an  Indian  army*  As  the  flnifhing 
of  thofe  fortifications  was  effential  to  the  exig- 
ence of  a  colony,  and  of  no  lefs  importance  in 
profecuting  the  defigns  which  the  leader  and  his 
followers  meditated,  both  in  order  to  fecure  a 
place  of  retreat,  and  to  preferve  their  commu- 
nication with  the  fea,  every  man  in  the  army, 
officers  as  well  as  foldiers,  put  his  hand  to  the 
work,  Cortes  himfelf  fetting  them  an  example 
of  activity  and  perfeverance  in  labour.  The 
Indians  of  Zempoalla  and  Quiabiilan  lent  their 
aid  ;  and  this  petty  ftation,  the  parent  of  fo 
many  mighty  fettlements,  was  foon  in  a  flate  of 
defence  x. 

x  B.  Diaz,  c.  45,  46.  48.  Gomar?,  Cron,  e.  32,  33. 
37.     Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  v.  c.  8,  9, 
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While  engaged  in  this  neceffary  work,  Cor- 
tes had  feveral  interviews  with  the  caziques  of 
Zempoalla  and  Quiabiflan  ;  and  availing  himfelf 
of  their  wonder  and    aftonifhment  at  the  new 
objects  which  they  daily  beheld,  he  gradually  in- 
fpired  them  with  fuch  an  high  opinion  of  the 
Spaniards,    as  beings  of  a  fuperior  order,   and 
irrefiilible  in  arms,  that,  relying  on  their  pro- 
tection,   they  ventured   to   infult  the  Mexican 
power,  at  the  very  name  of  which    they  were 
accuftomed  to  tremble.     Some  of  Montezuma's 
officers  having    appeared  to  levy  the  ufual  tri- 
bute, and  to  demand  a  certain  number  of  hu- 
man victims,  as  an  expiation  for  their  guilt  in 
prefuming  to  hold  intercourfe  with  thofe  ftran- 
gers  whom  the  emperor  had  commanded  to  leave 
his  dominions,  inftead  of  obeying  the  older,  the 
caziques    made  them  prifoners,    treated    them 
with  great  indignity,  and,    as  their  fuperftition 
was  no  lefs  barbarous  than  that  of  the  Mexicans, 
they  prepared  to  facriiice  them  to  their  gods. 
From  this  laft  danger  they  were  delivered  by 
the  interpofition  of  Cortes,   who  manifefted  the 
utmofl  horror  at  the  mention  of  fuch  a  deed. 
The  two  caziques  having  now  been  pufhed  to  an 
act  of  fuch  open  rebellion,  as  left  them  no  hope  of 
fafety  but  in  attaching  themfelves  inviolably  to 
the  Spaniards,    they  foon  completed  their  union 
with  them,  by  formally  acknowledging  them- 
felves to  be  vaffals  of  the  fame  monarch*     Their 
example  was  followed   by   the   Totonaques,   a 
fierce   people  who   inhabited  the    mountainous 
part  of  the  country.     They  willingly  fubjected 
fhemfelves  to  the  crown  of  Caflife,  and  offered 

to 
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to  accompany  Cortes,  with  all  their  forces,   irt 
his  march  towards  Mexico  y. 

Cortes  had  now  been  above  three  months  In 
New  Spain  ;    and  though  this  period  had  not 
been   diitinguifhed    by  martial   exploits,    every 
moment    had    been    employed    in     operations, 
which,  though   lefs   fplendid,    were   more   im- 
portant.    By  his  addrefs  in  conducting  his  in- 
trigues with  his  own  army,  as  well  as  his  faga- 
city  in  carrying  on  his  negotiations   with   the 
natives,  he  had  already  laid  the  foundations  of 
his  future  fuccefs.     But  whatever  confidence  he 
might  place  in  the  plan  which  he  had  formed, 
he  could  not  but  perceive,    that  as  his  title  to 
command  was  derived  from  a  doubtful  autho- 
rity, he   held  it  by  a  precarious   tenure.     The 
injuries   which   Velafquez   had    received,   were 
fuch  as  would  naturally  prompt  him  to  apply  for 
redrefs  to  their  common  fovereign  ;  and  fuch  a 
reprefentation,  he   forefaw,   might   be  given  of 
his  conduct,  that  he  had  reafon  to  apprehend, 
not  only  that  he  might  be  degraded  from  his 
prefent  rank,  but  fubje&ed  to  punifhment.     Be- 
fore he  began  his  march,   it   was    neceifary  to> 
take  the  moil  effectual  precautions  againft  thi& 
impending   danger.      With   this    view  he  per- 
fuaded  the  magiftrates  of  the  colony  at  Vera 
Cruz  to  addrefs  a  letter  to  the  king,  the  chief 
object  of  which  was  to  juilify  their  own  conduct 
in  eflablifhing  a  colony  independent  on  the  jurif- 
diclion  of  Velafquez.     In  order  to  accomplifh 
this,  they  endeavoured  to  detract  from  his  me- 
rit,  in  fitting  out  the  two  former  armaments 

*  B.  Diaz.  c.  47.     Gomara,  Crun.   35,  36.     Herrera, 
dec.  2.  lib.  v.  c.  $>,  10,  11, 
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under  Cordova  and  Grijalva,  affirming  that  thefe 
had  been  equipped  by  the  adventurers  who  en* 
gaged  in  the  expeditions,  and  not  by  the  gover- 
nor. They  contended  that  the  fole  object  of 
Velafquez  was  to  trade  or  barter  with  the  na* 
tives,  not  to  attempt  the  conqueil  of  New 
Spain,  or  to  fettle  a  colony  there.  They  af- 
ferted  that  Cortes  and  the  officers  who  ferved 
under  him  had  defrayed  the  greater  part  of  the 
expence  in  fitting  out  the  armament.  On  this 
account,  they  humbly  requeued  their  fovereign 
to  ratify  what  they  had  done  in  his  name,  and 
to  confirm  Cortes  in  the  fupreme  command  by 
his  royal  commiffion.  That  Charles  might  be 
induced  to  grant  more  readily  what  they  de* 
manded,  they  give  him  a  pompous  defcription 
of  the  country  which  they  had  difcovered  ;  of 
its  riches,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  their 
civilization  and  arts  ;  they  relate  the  progrefs 
which  they  had  already  made  in  annexing  fome 
parts  of  the  country  fituated  on  the  fea-coaft  to 
the  crown  of  Cailile  ;  and  mention  the  fchemes 
which  they  had  formed,  as  well  as  the  hopes 
which  they  entertained,  of  reducing  the  whole  to 
fubjection  y.     Cortes  himfelf  wrote  in  a  fimilar 

flrain  ; 

y  In  this  letter  it  is  afTerted,  that  though  a  con/iderable 
number  of  Spaniards  have  been  wounded  in  their  various 
encounters  with  the  people  of  Ta"bafco,  not  one  of  them  died, 
and  all  had  recovered  in  a  very  fhort  time.  This  feems  to 
confirm  what  1  obferve  in  p.  151,  concerning  the  imperfec* 
tion  of  the  ofTenfive  weapons  ufed  by  the  Americans.  In 
this  letter,  the  human  facrifices  offered  by'  the  Mexicans  to 
their  deities  are  defcribed  minutely,  and  with  great  horror  ; 
Come  of,  the  Spaniards,  it  is  faid,  had  been  eye-witneiTes  of 
thofe  barbarous  rites.     To  the  letter  is  iy  bjoined  a  catalogue 

,  and 
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ftrain  ;  and  as  he  knew  that  the  Spanim  court, 
accuftomed  to  the  exaggerated  reprefentations. 
of  every  new  country  by  its  difcoverers,  would 
give  little  credit  to  their  fplendid  accounts  of 
New  Spain,  if  thefe  were  not  accompanied  with 
fuch  a  fpecimen  of  what  it  contained,  as  would 
excite  an  high  idea  of  its  opulence,  he  folicited 
his  foldiers  to  relinquifh  what  they  might  claim 
as  their  part  of  the  treafures  which  had  hitherto 
been  collected,  in  order  that  the  whole  might  be 
fent  to  the  king.  Such  was  the  afcendant  which 
he  had  acquired  over  their  minds,  and  fuch  their 
own  romantic  expectations  of  future  wealth, 
fhat  an  army  of  indigent  and  rapacious  adven- 
turers was  capable  of  this  generous  effort,  and 
offered  to  their  fovereign  the  richeft  prefent  that 
had  hitherto  been  tranfmitted  from  the  New 
World  z.  Portocarrero  and  Montejo,  the  chief 
magiflrates  of  the  colony,  were  appointed  to 
carry  this  prefent  to  Caftile,  with  exprefs  or- 
ders not  to  touch  at  Cuba  in  their  paflage  thi- 
ther a. 

While  a  veffel  was  preparing  for  their  de- 
parture, an  unexpected  event  occafioned  a  gene- 
ral alarm.  Some  foldiers  and  failors,  fecretly 
attached  to  Velafquez,  or  intimidated  at  the 
profpe&of  the  dangers  unavoidable  in  attempt- 
ing to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  a  great  empire 
with  fuch  unequal  force,  formed  the  defign  of 

?md  defcription  of  the  prefents  fent  to  the  emperor.  That 
publifhed  by  Gomara,  Cron.  c.  29,  feems  to  have  been  copied 
from  it.  Pet.  Martyr  defcribes  many  of  the  articles  in  his 
treatife  De  infulis  nuper  inventis,  p.  354,  &c. 

*  See  Note  CIV. 

*  B.  Diaz.  c.  54.     Gomara,  Cron.  c.  40. 
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feizing  one  of  the  brigantines,  and  making  their 
efcape  to  Cuba,  in  order  to  give  the  governor 
fuch  intelligence  as  might  enable  him  to  inter- 
cept the  (hip  which  was  to  carry  the  treafure 
and  difpatches  to  Spain.  This  confpiracy, 
though  formed  by  perfons  of  low  rank«>  was 
conducted  with  profound  fecrecy;  but  at  the 
moment  when  every  thing  was  ready  for  execu- 
tion, they  were  betrayed  by  one  of  their  aflb- 
ciates. 

Though  the  good  fortune  of  Cortes  interpofed 
fo  feafonably  on  this  occafion,  the  detection  of 
this  confpiracy  filled  his  mind  with  moil  dif- 
quieting  apprehenfions,  and  prompted  him  to 
execute  a  fcheme  which  he  had  long  revolved. 
He  perceived  that  the  fpirit  of  difaffeftion  ftill 
lurked  among  his  troops  ;  that,  though  hitherto 
checked  by  the  uniform  fuccefs  of  his  fchemes, 
or  fuppreffed  by  the  hand  of  authority,  various 
events  might  occur  which  would  encourage 
and  call  it  forth.  He  obferved,  that  many  of  his 
men,  weary  of  the  fatigue  of  fervice,  longed  to 
revifit  their  fettlements  in  Cuba ;  and  that  upon 
any  appearance  of  extraordinary  danger,  or  any 
reverfe  of  fortune,  it  would  be  impoflible  to 
reftrain  them  from  returning  thither.  He  was 
fenfible  that  his  forces,  already  too  feeble,  could 
bear  no  diminution,  and  that  a  very  fmall  defec- 
tion of  his  followers  would  oblige  him  to  aban- 
don the  enterprife.  After  ruminating  often,  and 
with  much  folicitude,  upon  thofe  particulars,  he 
faw  no  hope  of  fuccefs,  but  in  cutting  off  all 
poffibility  of  retreat,  and  in  reducing  his  men  to 
the  neceflity  of  adopting  the  fame  refolution 
with  which  he  himfelf  was  animated,   either  to 

conquer 
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conquer  or  to  perifh.     With  this  view,  he  deter- 
mined to  deftroy  his  fleet ;  but  as  he  durfl  not 
venture  to  execute  fuch  a  bold  refolution  by  his 
fingle  authority,  he  laboured  to   bring   his   fol- 
diers  to  adopt  his  ideas  with  refpect  to  the  pro- 
priety  of  this  meafure.     His  addrefs  in  accom- 
plifhing  this  was  not  inferior  to  the  arduous  occa* 
lion  in  which  it  was  employed.     He  perfuaded 
fome,  that  the  fhips  had  fuffered  fo  much  by 
having  been  long   at  fea,  as  to  be    altogether 
unlit  for  fervice  ;    to  others  he  pointed  out  what 
a  feafonable  reinforcement  of  ftrength  they  would 
derive  from  the  junction  of    an  hundred  men, 
now  unprofitably  employed  as   failors ;    and  to 
all,  he  reprefented  the  necefuty  of  fixing  their 
eyes   and   wifhes    upon  what  was  before  them, 
without   allowing  the  idea  of  a  retreat  once  to 
enter  their  thoughts.     With   univerfal  confent 
the  fhips  were  drawn  afhore,   and  after  flopping 
them  of  their  fails,    rigging,    ironworks,  and 
whatever  elfe  might  be  of  ufe,  they  were  broke 
in  pieces.     Thus,  from  an  effort   of  magnani- 
mity, to  which  there  is  nothing  parallel  in  hif- 
tory,  five  hundred  men  voluntarily  confented  to 
be    fhut  up   in   a  hoftile   country,     filled    with 
powerful  and   unknown    nations  ;    and     having 
precluded  every  means  of  efcape,  left  themfelves 
without  any  refource  but  their  own  valour  and 
perfeverance  b. 

Nothing  now  retarded  Cortes  ;  the  alacrity 
of  his  troops  and  the  difpofition  of  his  allies  were 
equally  favourable.  All  the  advantages,  how- 
ever, derived  from  the  latter,  though  procured 

b  Relat.  di  Cortes.  Ramuf.  III.  225.  B,  Diaz.  c.  57,  58. 
Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  v.  c.  14. 
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by  much  affiduity  and  addrcfs,  were  well  nigh 
loll  in  a  moment,  by  an  indifcreet  fally  of  reli- 
gious zeal,  which,  on  manyoccafions,  precipitated 
Cortes  into   actions  inconfiitent   with  the  pru- 
dence that  diftinguifhes  his  character.    Though 
hitherto  he  had  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to 
explain  to  the  natives  the  errors  of  their  own 
fuperilition,  or  to  inftrucl:  them  in  the  principles 
of  the  Chriftian  faith,  he  commanded  his  foldiers 
to  overturn  the  altars  and  to  deflroy  the  idols  in 
the  chief  temple  of  Zempoalia,    and    in  their 
place  to  ereft  a  crucifix   and  an  image  of  the 
Virgin    Mary.      The  people   beheld    this   with 
aftonifhment   and    horror ;    the   priefls   excited 
them  to  arms  ;    but  fuch  was  the  authority  of 
Cortes,   and   fo  great  the  afcendant  which  the 
Spaniards  had  acquired,  that  the  commotion  was 
appeafed  without  bloodfhed,   and  concord  per- 
fectly re-eftablifhed  c. 

Cortes  began  his  march  from  Zempoalia  on 
the    fixteenth    of  Auguft,    with   five    hundred 
men,  fifteen  horfe,  and  fix   field-pieces.      The 
reil  of  his  troops,  confifting  chiefly  of  fuch  as 
from  age  or  infirmity  were   lefs  fit  for  active 
fervice  he  left  as  a  garrifon  in  Villa  Rica,  under 
the  command  of  Efcalante,  an  officer  of  merit, 
and   warmly   attached    to   his    intereft.      The 
cazique  of  Zempoalia  fupplied  him  with  pro- 
vifions,  and  with  two  hundred  of  thofe  Indians, 
called    Tamemes,    whofe   office,    in    a    country 
where   tame    animals   were    unknown,    was   to 
carry  burdens,  and  to  perform  all  ferviie  labour. 
They  were  a  great  relief  to  the  Spanifh  foldiers, 
who  hitherto    had  been    obliged,    not  only  to 

J  B.  Diaz,  c.  41,42.    Hencia,  dec#  %•  lib.  v.  c.  3,  4. 
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carry  their  own    baggage,    but  to  drag  along 
the  artillery  by  main  force.     He  offered  likewife 
a  coniiderable  body  of  his  troops,  but  Cortes 
was  fatisfied  with  four  hundred;  taking  care, 
however,  to  choofe   perfons   of    fuch   note   as 
might   prove  hoftages  for  the  fidelity  of  their 
mafter.      Nothing  memorable  happened  in  his 
progrefs,  until  he  arrived  on    the   confines  of 
Tlafcala*     The  inhabitants  of  that  province,  a 
warlike  people,  were  implacable  enemies  of  the 
Mexicans,  and  had  been  united  in  an  ancient 
alliance  with  the  caziques  of  Zempoalla.  Though 
lefs  civilized  than  the  fubje&s  of  Montezuma, 
they  were  advanced  in  improvement  far  beyond 
the  rude  nations  of  America,  whofe  manners  we 
have  defcribed.      They  had  made  confiderable 
progrefs  in   agriculture ;    they  dwelt    in   large 
towns ;  they  were  not  Grangers  to  fome  fpecies 
of  commerce ;  and  in  the  imperfect  accounts  of 
their  inflitutions  and  laws,  tranfmitted  to  us  by 
the    early  Spanifh    writers,    we   difcern    traces 
both  of  diflributive  juftice  and  of  criminal  juris- 
diction, in  their  interior  police.    But  ft  ill,  as  the 
degree  of  their  civilization  was  incomplete,  and 
as  they  depended  for  fubfiftence  not  on  agricul- 
ture alone,  but  trufted  for  it,  in  a  great  meafure, 
to  hunting,  they  retained  many  of  the  qualities 
natural  to  men  in  this  ftate.  Like  them,  they  were 
fierce  and  revengeful ;  like  them,  too,  they  were 
high-fpirited  and  independent.   In  confequence  of 
the  former,  they  were  involved  in  perpetual  hof- 
tilities,  and  had  but  a  (lender  and  occafional  in- 
tercourfe  with  neighbouring  ftates.     The  latter 
infpired  them  with  fuch  deteftation  of  Servitude, 
that  they  not  only  refufed  to  ftoop  to  a  foreign 

yoke, 
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yoke,  and  maintained  an  obftinate  and  fuccefsful 
conteft  in  defence  of  their  liberty  againft  the 
fuperior  power  of  the  Mexican  empire,  but 
they  guarded  with  equal  folicitude  againft  domes- 
tic tyranny  ;  and  difdaining  to  acknowledge  any 
mailer,  they  lived  under  the  mild  and  limited  jurii- 
di&ion  of  a  council  elected  by  their  feverai  tribes. 
Cortes,  though  he  had  received  information 
concerning  the  martial  charader  of  this  people, 
flattered  himfelf  that  his  profeflions  of  delivering 
the  oppreiTed  from  the  tyranny  of  Montezuma, 
their  inveterate  enmity  to  the  Mexicans,  and  the 
example  of  their  ancient  allies  the  Zempoallans, 
might  induce  the  Tlafcalans  to  grant  him  a 
friendly  reception.  In  order  to  difpofe  them  to 
this,  four  Zempoallans  of  great  eminence  were 
fent  ambafladors,  to  requelt,  in  his  name,  and 
in  that  of  their  cazique,  that  they  would  permit 
the  Spaniards  to  pais  through  the  territories  of 
the  republic  in  their  way  to  Mexico.  But  in- 
ilead  of  the  favourable  anfwer  which  was  ex^ 
pe&ed,  theTlafcalans  feized  theambaffadors,  and, 
without  any  regard  to  their  public  character, 
made  preparations  for  facrificing  them  to  their 
gods.  At  the  fame  time,  they  afTembled  their 
troops,  in  order  to  oppofe  thofe  unknown  in- 
vaders, if  they  mould  attempt  to  make  their 
patTage  good  by  force  of  arms.  Various  motives 
concurred  in  precipitating  the  Tlafcalans  into 
this  refolution.  A  fierce  people,  fhut  up  within 
its  own  narrow  precincts,  and  little  accuftomed 
to  any  intercourie  with  foreigners,  is  apt  to  con- 
fider  every  ftranger  as  an  enemy,  and  is  eafily  ex- 
cited to  arms.  They  concluded  from  Cortes's 
propofal  of  vifiting  Montezuma  in  his  capital, 

that, 
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that,  notwithstanding  all  his  profeflions,  he 
courted  the  friendfhip  of  a  monarch  whom  they 
both  hated  and  feared.  The  imprudent  zeal  of 
Cortes  in  violating  the  temples  in  Zempoalla, 
filled  the  Tlafcalans  with  horror;  and  as  they 
were  no  lefs  attached  to  their  fuperftkion  than 
the  other  nations  of  New  Spain,  they  were 
impatient  to  avenge  their  injured  gods,  and  to 
acquire  the  merit  of  offering  up  to  them,  as  vic- 
tims, thofe  impious  men  who  had  dared  to  profane 
their  altars ;  they  contemned  the  fmall  number  of 
the  Spaniards,  as  they  had  not  yet  meafured 
their  own  ftrength  with  that  of  thefe  new 
enemies,  and  had  no  idea  of  the  fuperiority 
which  they  derived  from  their  arms  and  dis- 
cipline. 

Cortes,  after  waiting  fome  days,  in  'Vain, 
for  the  return  of  his  ambafladors,  advanced 
[Aug.  30]  into  the  Tlafcalan  territories.  As  the 
tefolutions  of  people  who  delight  in  war  are  ex- 
ecuted with  no  lefs  promptitude  than  they  are 
formed,  he  found  troops  in  the  field  ready  to 
oppofe  him.  They  attacked  him  with  great 
intrepidity,  and,  in  the  firlt  encounter,  wounded 
fome  of  the  Spaniards,  and  killed  two  horfes  ;  a 
lofs,  in  their  iituation,  of  great  moment,  becaufe 
it  was  irreparable.  From  this  fpecimen  of  their 
courage,  Cortes  faw  the  neceffity  of  proceed- 
ing with  caution-  His  army  marched  in  clofe 
order ;  he  chofe  the  ftations,  where  he  halted, 
with  attention,  and  fortified  every  camp  with 
extraordinary  care.  During  fourteen  days  he 
was  expofed  to  almoft  uninterrupted  affaults,  the 
Tlafcalans  advancing  with  numerous  armies, 
and  renewing  the  attack  in  various  forms,  with 

ade- 
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a  degree  of  valour  and  perfeverance  to  which 
the  Spaniard?  had  feen  nothing  parallel  in  the 
New  World.  The  Spanifh  hiftorians  defcribe 
thofe  fucceffive  battles  with  great  pomp,  and 
enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  particulars, 
mingling  many  exaggerated  and  incredible  cir- 
cumllances (l,  with  fuch  as  are  real  and  marvel- 
lous. But  no  power  of  words  can  render  the 
recital  of  a  combat  interefting,  where  there  ia 
no  equality  of  danger ;  and  when  the  narrative 
clofes  with  an  account  of  thoufands  flain  on  the 
one  fide,  while  not  a  fingle  perfpn  falls  on  the 
other,  the  moil  laboured  defcriptions  of  the  pre- 
vious difpolltion  qf  the  troops,  or  of  the  various 
viciffitudes  in  the  engagement,  command  no  at- 
tention. 

There  are  fome  circumftances,  however,   in 
this  war,  which  are  memorable,  and  merit  no- 
tice,   as  they  throw  light  upon  the  character 
both  of  the  people  of  New  Spain,  and  of  their 
conquerors.      Though  the  Tlafcalans  brought 
into  the  field  fuch  numerous  armies  as  appear 
fufficient   to  have  overwhelmed  the  Spaniards, 
they  were  never  able  to  make  any  impreffion 
upon  their  fmall  battallion.      Singular  as  this 
may  feem,  it  is  not  inexplicable.  The  Tlafcalans, 
though  addicted  to  war,  were,  like  all  unpo- 
lifhed  nations,   ftrangers  to  military  order  and 
difcipline,  and  loll  in  a  great  meafure  the  ad- 
vantage which  they  might  have  derived  from 
their  numbers,  and  the  impetuofity  of  their  at- 
tack, by  their  conflant  folicitude  to  carry  off 
the  dead  and  wounded.     This  point  of  honour, 
founded  on  a  fentiment  of  tendernefs  natural  to 
1  See  Note  CV, 
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the  human  mind,  and  ftrengthened  by  anxiety 
to  preferve  the  bodies  of  their  countrymen  from 
being  devoured  by  their  enemies,  was  univerfal 
among  the  people  of  New  Spain.  Attention  to 
this  pious  office  occupied  them  even  during 
the  heat  of  combat e,  broke  their  union,  and 
diminifhed  the  force  of  the  imprefiion  which  they 
might  have  made  by  a  joint  effort. 

Not  only  was  their  fiiperiority  in  number  of 
little  avail>  but  the  imperfection  of  their  military 
weapons  rendered  their  valour  in  a  great  meafure 
inoftenfive.  After  three  battles,  and  many  fkir- 
mifhes  and  alTaults,  not  one  Spaniard  was  killed  in 
the  field.  Arrows  and  fpears,  headed  with  flint 
or  the  bones  of  flfhes,  Hakes  hardened  in  the  fire, 
and  wooden  fwords,  though  deftru&ive  weapons 
among  naked  Indians,  were  eafily  turned  afide  by 
the  Spanifh  bucklers,  and  could  hardly  penetrate 
the  efcaupiks,  or  quilted  jackets,  which  the  fol- 
diers  wore.  The  Tlafcalans  advanced  boldly  to 
the  charge,  and  often  fought  hand  to  hand. 
Many  of  the  Spaniards  were  wounded,  though 
all  flightly,  which  cannot  be  imputed  to  any  want 
of  courage  or  ftrength  in  their  enemies,  but  to 
the  defect  of  the  arms  with  which  they  aiTailed 
them. 

Notwithstanding  the  fury  with  which  the 
Tlafcalans  attacked  the  Spaniards,  they  feem 
to  have  conducted  their  hoftilities  with  fome 
degree  of  barbarous  generofity.  They  gave  the 
Spaniards  warning  of  their  hoftile  intentions, 
and  as  they  knew  that  their  invaders  wanted 
provifions,  and  imagined,  perhaps,  like  the  other 
Americans,  that  they  had  left  their  own  country 

e  B.  Diaz,  c,  65. 
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becaufe  it  did  not  afford  them  fubfiftence,  they 
fent  to  their  camp  a  large  fupply  of  poultry  and 
maize,  defiring  them  to  eat  plentifully,  becaufe 
they  fcorned  to  attack  an  enemy  enfeebled  by 
hunger,  and  it  would  be  an  affront  to  their  gods 
to  offer  them  famifhed  victims,  as  well  as  dif- 
agreeable  to  themfelves  to  feed  on  fuch  emaciated 
prey  f. 

When  they  were  taught  by  the  firft  en- 
counter  with  their  new  enemies,  that  it  was  not 
eafy  to  execute  his  threat;  when  they  perceived* 
in  the  fubfequent  engagements,  that  notwitrn 
Handing  all  the  efforts  of  their  own  valour,  of 
which  they  had  a  very  high  opinion,  not  one 
of  the  Spaniards  was  flain  or  taken,  they  began 
to  conceive  them  to  be  a  fuperior  order  of  be- 
ings, againfl  whom  human  power  could  not  avail. 
In  this  extremity,  they  had  recourfe  to  their 
priells,  requiring  them  to  reveal  the  myfterious 
caufes  of  fuch  extraordinary  events,  and  to  de- 
clare what  new  means  they  fhould  employ  in 
order  to  repulfe  thofe  formidable  invaders.  The 
priells,  after  many  facrifices  and  incantations* 
delivered  this  refponfe.  That  thefe  ftrangers 
were  the  offspring  of  the  fun,  procreated  by  his 
animating  energy  in  the  regions  of  the  eaft ; 
that,  by  day,  while  cherifhed  with  the  influence 
of  his  parental  beams,  they  were  invincible  \ 
but  by  night,  when  his  reviving  heat  was  with-, 
drawn,  their  vigour  declined  and  faded  like  the 
herbs  in  the  field,  and  they  dwindled  down  into 
mortal  men?.  Theories  lefs  plaufible  have 
gained    credit  with  more    enlightened   nations, 

f  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  vi.  c.  6.     Gomar3,  Cron.  c.  47. 
e  B.  Diaz,  c,  66. 
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and  have  influenced  their  conduct.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this,  the  Tlafcalans,  with  the  implicit 
confidence  of  men  who  fancy  themfelves  to  be 
under  the  guidance  of  Heaven,  acted  in  con- 
tradiction to  one  of  their  moft  eftablifhed  maxims 
in  war,  and  ventured  to  attack  the  enemy,  with 
a  ftrong  body,  in  the  night-time,  in  hopes  of 
deftroying  them  when  enfeebled  and  furprifed. 
But  Cortes  had  greater  vigilance  and  discern- 
ment than  to  be  deceived  by  the  rude  ftratagems 
of  an  Indian  army.  The  centinels  at  his  out- 
pofts,  obferving  fome  extraordinary  movement 
among  the  Tlafcalans,  gave  the  alarm.  In  a 
moment  the  troops  were  under  arms,  and  Rally- 
ing out,  difperfed  the  party  with  great  flaughter, 
without  allowing  it  to  approach  the  camp.  The 
Tlafcalans,  convinced,  by  fad  experience,  that 
their  priefts  had  deluded  them,  and  fatisfied  that 
they  attempted  in  vain,  either  to  deceive  or  to 
vanquifh  their  enemies,  their  fiercenefs  abated, 
and  they  began  to  incline  ferioufly  to  peace. 

They  were  at  a  lofs,  however,  in  what  man- 
ner to  addrefs  the  ftrangers,  what  idea  to  form 
of  their  character,  and  whether  to  confider  them 
as  beings  of  a  gentle  or  of  a  malevolent  nature. 
There  were  circumftances  in  their  conduct  which 
fecmed  to  favour  each  opinion.  On  the  one 
hand,  as  the  Spaniards  conftantly  difmifled  the 
prifoners  whom  they  took,  not  only  without 
injury,  but  often  with  prefents  of  European 
toys,  and  renewed  their  offers  of  peace  after 
every  victory ;  this  lenity  amazed  people,  who, 
according  to  the  exterminating  fyflem  of  war 
known  in  America,  were  accultomed  to  facrifice 
and  devour  without  mercy  all  the  captives  taken 
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in  battle,  and  drfpofed  them  to  entertain  favour- 
able fentrments  of  the  humanity  of  their  new 
enemies.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Cortes 
had  feized  fifty  of  their  countrymen  who  Brought 
provifions  to  his  camp,  and,  fuppofing  them  to 
be  fpies,  had  cut  off  their  hands  h  ;  this  bloody 
fpe&acle,  added  to  the  terror  oceafioned  by  the 
fire-arms  and  horfes,  filled  them  with  dreadful 
impreffions  of  the  ferocity  of  their  invaders  K 
This  uncertainty  was  apparent  in  the  mode  of 
addrefiing  the  Spaniards.  "  If,"  faid  they> 
**  you  are  divinities  of  a  cruel  and  favage  nature, 
we  prefent  to  you  Rve  ilaves,  that  you  may  drink 
their  blood,  and  eat  their  fiefh.  If  yon  are  mild 
deities,  accept  an  offering  of  incenfe  and  varie- 
gated plumes.  If  you  are  men,  here  is  meat, 
and  bread  and  fruit  to  nourifh  you k."  The 
peace,  which  both  parties  now  deiired  with  equal 
ardour,  was  foon  concluded.  The  Tlafcalans 
yielded  themfelves  as  vaflals  to  the  crown  of 
Caflile,  and  engaged  to  aflift  Cortes  in  all  his 
future  operations.  He  took  the  republic 
tinder  his  protection,  and.promifed  to  defend 
their  perfons  and  poffeflions  from  injury  or 
violence. 

This  treaty  was  concluded  at  a  feafonable 
juncture  for  the  Spaniards.  The  fatigue  of  fer- 
vice  among  a  fmall  body  of  men,  furrounded  by 
fitch  a  multitude  of  enemies,  was  incredible. 
Half  the  army  was  on  duty  every  night,  and 
even  they  whole  turn  it  was  to  reft,  flept  always 
upon  their  arms,  that  they  might  be  ready  to 

h  Cortes,  Relat.  Ramuf.  iii.  228.  C.  Gomara,  Cron. 
c.  48.  \ See  Note  C.VJ,  k   B.  Diaz.  c. 70. 
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run  to  their  polls  on  a  moment's  warning.  Many 
of  them    were  wounded,    a  good  number,  and 
among  thefe  Cortes  himfelf,  laboured  under  the 
.diftempers  prevalent  in  hot  climates,   and  feveral 
had  died  fince  they  fet  out  from  Vera  Cruz. 
Notwithftandiag  the  fupplies  which  they  received 
from  the  Tlafcalans,   they  were  often  in  want  of 
proviiions,  and  fo  deftitute  of  the  neceiFaries  mort 
requiiite  in  dangerous  fervice,  that  they  had  no 
falve  to  drefs  their  wounds,  but  what  was  com- 
pofed  with  the  fat  of  the  Indians  whom  they  had 
{lain  ).     Worn  out  with  fuch  intolerable  toil  and 
hardfhips,  many  of  the   foldiers  began  to  mur- 
mur, and,  when  they  reflected  on  the  multitude 
.and  boldnefs  of  their  enemies,  more  were  ready 
to  defpair.     It  required  the  utmoft  exertion  of 
Cortes's  authority  and  addrefs  to  check  this  fpirit 
<of  defpondency  in  its  progrefs,  and  to  re-animate 
his  followers  with  their  wonted  fenfe  of  their  own 
fuperiority  over  the  enemies  with  whom  they  had 
to  contend  m.     The  fubmiflion  of  the  Tlafcalans, 
and  their  own  triumphant  entry  into  the  capital 
city,  where  they  were  received  with  the  reve- 
rence paid  to  beings  of  a  fuperior  order,  banifh- 
ed,  at  once,  from  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards,  all 
memory  of  pail  fufierings,  difpelled  every  an- 
xious thought  with  refpe6t  to  their  future  ope- 
rations, and  fully  fatisfied  them  that  there  was 
not  now  any  power  in  America  able  to  withstand 
their  arms  n. 

Cortes  remained  twenty  days  in  Tlafcala,  in 
/order  to  allow  his  troops  a  fhort  interval  of  re- 

1  B.  Diaz.   c.  fo.  65.  m  Cortes,  Relat.   1-UrnuJf, 

iii.  2.19.     B.  Diaz,  c.  69.     Gomara,  Cron.  c.  51. 
n  Cortes,  Rela^  Ranjuf.  iii.  230*     B.  Diaz,  c,  72. 
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pofe  after  fuch  hard  fervice.  During  that  time, 
he  was  employed  in  tranfadh'ons  and  inquiries  of 
great  moment  with  refpecl:  to  his  future  fchemes. 
In  his  daily  conferences  with  the  Tlafcalan 
chiefs,  he  received  information  concerning  every 
particular  relative  to  the  ftate  of  the  Mexican 
empire,  or  to  the  qualities  of  its  fovereign, 
-which  could  be  of  ufe  in  regulating  his  conduct, 
whether  he  mould  be  obliged  to  act  as  a  friend 
or  as  an  enemy.  As  he  found  that  the  antipathy 
of  his  new  allies  to  the  Mexican  nation  was  no 
lefs  implacable  than  had  been  reprefented,  and 
perceived  what  benefit  he  might  derive  from  the 
aid  of  fuch  powerful  confederates,  he  employed 
all  his  powers  of  infinuation  in  order  to  gain 
their  confidence.  Nor  was  any  extraordinary 
exertion  of  thefe  necefTary.  The  Tlafcalans, 
with  the  levity  of  mind  natural  to  unpolifhed 
men,  were,  of  their  own  accord,  difpofed  to 
run  from  the  extreme  of  hatred  to  that  of  fond- 
nefs.  Every  thing  in  the  appearance  and  con- 
duct of  their  guefts,  was  to  them  matter  of 
wonder0.  They  gazed  with  admiration  at 
whatever  the  Spaniards  did,  and  fancying  them 
to  be  of  heavenly  origin,  were  eager  not  only 
to  comply  with  their  demands,  but  to  anticipate 
their  wifhes.  They  offered,  accordingly,  to  ac- 
company Cortes  in  his  march  to  Mexico,  with 
all  the  forces  of  the  republic,  under  the  com-* 
mand  of  their  moil  experienced  captains. 

But,  after  bellowing  fo  much  pains  on  ce- 
menting this  union,  all  the  beneficial  fruits  of  it 
were  on  the  point  of  being  loft,  by  a  new  effu- 
fion  of  that    intemperate    religious    zeal  with 

0  See  Note  CVII, 
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which  Cortes   was  animated,    no   lefs  than  the 
other  adventurers  of  the  age.     They  all  con- 
fidered  themfelves  as  inftruments  employed  by 
Heaven  to  propagate  the  Chriftian   faith,  and 
the  lefs    they  were  qualified*    either   by  their 
knowledge  or  morals,  for  fuch  a  function,  they 
were  more  eager  to  difcharge  it.     The  profound 
veneration  of  the  Tlafcalans  for  the  Spaniards, 
having  encouraged  Cortes  to  explain  to  fome  of 
their  chiefs  the   doctrines  of  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion, *and   to  infift   that  they   mould  abandon 
their  own  fuperftitions,   and  embrace   the  faith 
of  their   new  friends,    they,     according   to    an 
idea  univerfal  among  barbarous   nations,  readily 
acknowledged  the  truth  and  excellence  of  what 
he  taught ;  but  contended,  that  the   Teules  of 
Tlafcala  were  divinities  no  lefs  than  the  God  in 
whom  the  Spaniards  believed  ;  and  as  that  Being 
was  entitled   to  the  homage  of  Europeans,  fo 
they  were   bound  to  revere  the    fame    powers 
which  their  anceftors  had  worfhipped.     Cortes 
continued,  neverthelefs,  to  urge  his  demand  in  a 
tone  of  authority,    mingling   threats   with  his 
arguments,   until  the  Tlafcalans  could   bear  it 
no  longer,  and  conjured  him  never  to  mention 
this  again,  left  the  gods  ihould  avenge  on  their 
heads  the  guilt  of  having  liftened  to  fuch  a  pro- 
portion.     Cortes,    aftonifhed    and    enraged  at 
their  obftinacy,  prepared  to  execute  by  force, 
what    he  could  not  accomplifh   by  perfuafion^ 
and  was  going  to  overturn  their  altars,  and  caft; 
down  their  idols  with  the  fame  violent  hand  as 
at  Zempoalla,  if  father  Bartholomew  de  Olmedo, 
chaplain  to  the  expedition,  had  not  checked  his 
jnconiiderate  inipetuofity.     He  reprefented  the 
pj  imprudence 
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imprudence  of  fuch  an  attempt  in  a  large  city 
newly  reconciled,  and  filled  with  people  no  lefs 
fuperflitious  than  warlike ;  he  declared,  that 
the  proceeding  at  Zempoalla  had  always  ap- 
peared to  him  precipitate  and  unjuft ;  that  re- 
ligion was  not  to  be  propagated  by  the  fword,  or 
infidels  to  be  converted  by  violence  ;  that  other 
weapons  were  to  be  employed  in  this  miniftry  : 
patient  inftru&ion  mull  enlighten  the  under- 
ftanding,  and  pious  example  captivate  the  heart, 
before  men  could  be  induced  to  abandon  error, 
and  embrace  the  truth  p.  Amidft  fcenes, 
where  a  narrow-minded  bigotry  appears  in  fuch 
clofe  union  with  oppreffion  and  cruelty,  fenti- 
ments  fo  liberal  and  humane  footh  the  mind 
with  ^  unexpc&ed  pleafure  ;  and  at  a  time  when 
the  rights  of  confcience  were  little  underftood  in 
the  Chriftian  world,  and  the  idea  of  toleration 
unknown,  one  is  aftonifhed  to  find  a  Spanifh 
monk  of  the  fixteenth  century  among  the  firft 
advocates  againil  perfecution,  and  in  behalf  of 
religious  liberty.  The  remonftrances  of  an  eccle- 
fiaftic,  no  lefs  refpe&able  for  wifdom  than  vir- 
tue, had  their  proper  weight  with  Cortes.  He 
left  the  Tlafcalans  in  the  undiflurbed  exercife  of 
their  own  rites,  requiring  only  that  they  mould 
defift  from  their  horrid  practice  of  offering  hu- 
man victims  in  facriflce. 

^  Cortes,  as  foon  as  his  troops  were  fit  for  fer* 
vice,  refolved  to  continue  his  march  towards 
Mexico,  notwithstanding  the  earneft  diffuafives 
of  the  Tlafcalans,  who  reprefented  his  definition 
as  unavoidable,  if  he  put  himfelf  in  the  power  of 
a  prince  fo  faithlefs  and  cruel  as  Montezuma. 
?  B.  Diaz.  c.  77.  p.  54.   c.  83.  p.  61. 
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As  he  was  accompanied  by  fix  thoufand  Tlafca- 
lans,  he  had  now  the  command  of  forces  which 
refembled  a  regular  army.  They  directed  their 
courfe  towards  Cholula  [Ocl:.  13]  ;  Monte- 
zuma, who  had  at  length  confented  to  admit  the 
Spaniards  into  his  prefence,  having  informed 
Cortes,  that  he  had  given  orders  for  his  friendly 
reception  there.  Cholula  was  a  confiderable 
town,  and,  though  only  five  leagues  diitant  from 
Tlafcala,  was  formerly  an  independent  Hate,  but 
had  been  lately  fubje&ed  to  the  Mexican  em- 
pire. This  was  confidered  by  all  the  people  of 
New  Spain  as  a  holy  place,  the  fanctuary  and 
chief  feat  of  their  gods,  to  which  pilgrims  re- 
forted  from  every  province,  and  a  greater  num- 
ber of  human  victims  were  offered  in  its  principal 
temple  than  even  in  that  of  Mexico  9.  Monte- 
zuma feems  to  have  invited  the  Spaniards  thither, 
either  from  fome  f uperft.it ious  hope  that  the 
gods  would  not  fuffer  this  facred  manfion  to  be 
defiled,  without  pouring  down  their  wrath  upon 
thofe  impious  flrangers,  who  ventured  to  infult 
their  power  in  the  place  of  its  peculiar  refi- 
dence  ;  or  from  a  belief  that  he  himfelf  might 
there  attempt  to  cut  them  off  with  more  certain 
fuccefs,  under  the  immediate  protection  of  his 
divinities. 

Cortes  had  been  warned  by  the  Tlafcalans, 
before  he  fet  out  on  his  march,  to  keep  a  watch- 
ful eye  over  the  Cholulans.  He  himfelf,  though 
received  into  the  town  with  much  feeming  re- 
fpecl:  and   cordiality,   obferved   feveral   circum- 

^  Torquemada,  Monar.  Ind.  i.  281,  282.  ii.  291.  Go- 
mata,  Cron.  c.  6 it    Herrera,  dec,  2.  Jib.  viit  c.  2. 
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fiances  in  their  conduct  which  excited  fufpicion. 
Two  of  the  Tlafcalans,    who  were  encamped  at 
fome  diftance  from  the  town,  as  the  Cholulans 
refufed  to  admit  their  ancient   enemies   within 
its  precincts,    having   found  means  to   enter  in 
difguife,  acquainted  Cortes,  that  they  obferved 
the  women  and  children  of  the  principal  citizens 
retiring    in  great  hurry  every  night ;    and    that 
fix    children   had    been    facrificed   in    the  chief 
temple,  a  rite  which  indicated  the  execution  of 
fome    warlike  -  enterprife    to    be    approaching, 
At  the  fame  time,  Marina   the  interpreter  re- 
ceived information    from  an   Indian  woman  of 
jdiftinction,  whofe  confidence  Hie  had  gained,  that 
the  deftruction  of    her   friends  was  concerted  ; 
that  a  body  of  Mexican    troops  lay  concealed 
near  the  town  ;    that  fome  of  the  ftreets  were 
barricaded,  and  in  others,  pits  or  deep  trenches 
were  dug,    and  (lightly  covered  over,  as  traps 
into  which  the  horfes  might   fall ;    that  flones 
or  miffive  weapons  were  collected  on  the  tops 
of   the    temples,    with    which    to   overwhelm 
the  infantry  ;    that  the  fatal  hour  was  now  at 
hand,     and    their    ruin    unavoidable.      Cortes, 
alarmed   at   this   concurring   evidence,    fecretly 
arretted  three  of  the  chief  priefts,  and  extorted 
from  them  a  confefiion,    that  confirmed  the  inr 
telligence  which   he   had  received.     As   not  a 
moment  was  to  be  loft,  he  inftantly  refolved  tQ 
prevent  his  enemies,  and  to  inflict  on  them  fuch 
dreadful  vengeance  as  might  ftrike  Montezuma, 
and  his  fubje&s  with  terror.     For  this  purpo^e^ 
the  Spaniards  and  Zempoallans  were  drawn  up 
in  a  large  court,  which  had  been  allotted  for 
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their  quaiters,    near  the  centre  of   the   town  , 
the  Tlafcalans  had  orders  to  advance  ;  the  ma- 
giitrates  and  feveral  of  the  chief  citizens  were 
lent  for,   under   various   pretexts,    and    feized. 
On  a  fignal  given,  the  troops  rufhed  out,  and 
fell   upon  the  multitude,    deftitute  of   leaders, 
and  fo  much  aftoiiifhed,  that  the  weapons  drop- 
ping from  their  hands,  they  flood   motionlcfs, 
and  incapable  of  defence.     While  the  Spaniards 
preffed  them  in  front,  the  Tlafcalans   attacked 
them  in  the  rear.     The  ftreets  were  filled  with 
bloodfhed    and    death.      The   temples,    which 
afforded  a  retreat  to  the  priefts  and  fome  of  the 
leading  men,  were  fet  on  fire,  and  they  perifhed 
in  the  flames.     This  fcene  of  horror  continued 
two  days ;     during   which,    the    wretched   in- 
habitants fuffered  all  that  the  deftruc"t.ive  rage  of 
the  Spaniards,  or  the  implacable  revenge  of  their 
Indian  allies,  could  inflict.     At  length  the  car- 
nage ceafed,  after  the  daughter  of  fix  thoufand 
Cholulans,  without  the  lofs  of  a  fmgle  Spaniard. 
Cortes  then  releafed   the   magiftrates,    and   re- 
proaching   them    bitterly    for    their    intended 
treachery,  declared,     that   as  juitice  was    now 
appeafed,  he  forgave  the  offence,  but  required 
them  to  recal  the  citizens  who  had  fled,  and  re- 
eflablifh  order  in  the  town.  Such  was  theafcend- 
ant  which  the  Spaniards  had  acquired  over  this 
fuperftitious  race  of  men,   and  fo  deeply  were 
they  imprefled  with  an  opinion  of  their  fuperior 
difcernment,  as  well  as  power,  that,  in  obedience 
to  this  command,  the  city  was  in   a  few  days 
filled  again  with  people,  who,  amidil  the  ruins 
of  their    facred    buildings,    yielded    refpe&ful 
fervice    to    men,     whofe    hands    were     itained 

with 
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■with  the  blood  of  their  relations   and   fellow- 
.citizens  r. 

From  Cholula,  Cortes  advanced  dire&ly  to- 
wards Mexico  [Oa.  29],  which  was  only 
twenty  leagues  diflant.  In  every  place  through 
which  he  pafTed,  he  was  received  as  a  perfon 
pofTefTed  of  fufficient  power  to  deliver  the  em- 
pire from  the  oppreffion  under  which  it  groaned  ; 
and  the  caziques  or  governors  communicated  to 
him  all  the  grievances  which  they  felt  under  the 
tyrannical  government  of  Montezuma,  with  that 
unrefcrved  confidence  which  men  naturally  repofe 
in  fuperior  beings.  When  Cortes  firfl  obferved 
the  feeds  of  difcontent  in  the  remote  provinces 
of  the  empire,  hope  dawned  upon  his  mind  ; 
but  when  he  now  discovered  fuch  fymptoms  of 
alienation  from  their  monarch  near  the  feat  of 
government^he  concluded  that  the  vital  parts  of 
the  conflitution  were  affected,  and  conceived  the 
moil  fanguine  expectations  of  overturning  a 
ftate,  whofe  natural  ftrengfh  was  thus  divided 
and  impaired.  While  thofe  reflections  encouraged 
the  general  to  perfifl  in  his  arduous  undertaking, 
the  fojdiers  were  no  lefs  animated  by  obfervations 
more  obvious  to  their  capacity.  In  defcending 
from  the  mountains  of  Chalco,  acrofs  which  the 
road  lay,  the  vail  plain  of  Mexico  opened  gra- 
dually to  their  view.  When  they  firfl  beheld 
this  profped,  one  of  the  mofl  linking  and 
beautiful  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  when  they 
obferved  fertile  and  cultivated  fields,  ilretching 
farther  than  the  eye  could  reach  ;    when  they 

r  Cortes,    Relat.   Ramuf.    iii.   231.      B.Diaz,    c.  83. 
Gomara,   Cron.    c.  64.     Herrera,   dec.  z.  lib.  vii.  c.  1,  2. 
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faw  a  lake  refembling  the  fea  in  extent,  encom- 
paffed  with  large  towns,  and  difcovered  the  ca- 
pital city  riling  upon  an  ifland  in  the  middle,- 
adorned  with  its  temples  and  turrets  ;  the  fcene 
fo  far  exceeded  their  imagination >  that  fome  be- 
lieved the  fanciful  defcriptions  of  romance  were 
realized,  and  that  its  enchanted  palaces  and 
gilded  domes  were  prefented  to  their  fight ; 
others  could  hardly  perfuade  themfelves  that  this 
wonderful  fpe&acle  was  any  thing  more  than  a 
dream s.  As  they  advanced,  their  doubts  were 
removed,  but  their  amazement  increafed.  They 
were  now  fully  fatisfied  that  the  country  was 
rich  beyond  any  conception  which  they  had 
formed  of  it,  and  flattered  themfelves  that  at 
length  they  mould  obtain  an  ample  recompence 
for  all  their  fervices  and  fufferings. 

Hitherto  they  had  met  with  no  enemy  to  op- 
poie  their  progrefs,  though  feveral  circumftances 
occurred  which  led  them  to  fufpecl:  that  fome 
delign  was  formed  to  furprife  and  cut  them  off. 
Many  meflengers  arrived  fucceffively  from  Mon- 
tezuma, permitting  them  one  day  to  advance, 
requiring  them  on  the  next  to  retire,  as  his 
hopes  or  fears  alternately  prevailed ;  and  fo 
wonderful  was  this  infatuation,  which  feems  to' 
be  unaccountable  on  any  fuppofition  but  that  of 
a  fuperftitious  dread  of  the  Spaniards,  as  beings 
of  a  fuperior  nature,  that  Cortes  was  almofl  at 
the  gates  of  the  capital,  before  the  monarch  had 
determined  whether  to  receive  him  as  a  friend,  or 
to  oppofe  him  as  an  enemy.  But  as  no  fign  of 
open  hoftility  appeared,  the  Spaniards,  without 
regarding  the  fluctuations  of  Montezuma's  fen* 

8  Sec  Note  CJX. 
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timents,  continued  their  march  along  the  caufe- 
way  which  led  to  Mexico  through  the  lake,  with 
great  circumfpection  and  the  Itricliell  discipline, 
though  without  feeming  to  fufpecl:  the  prince 
whom  they  were  about  to  vifit. 

When  they  drew  near  the  city,  about  a  thou- 
fand  perfons,  who  appeared  to  be  of  dift.inct.ion, 
came  forth  to  meet  them,  adorned  with  plumes, 
and  clad  in  mantles  of  fine  cotton.  Each  of 
thefe,  in  his  order,  pafTed  by  Cortes,  and  faluted 
him  according  to  the  mode  deemed  mofl  refpe£t- 
ful  and  fubmiffive  in  their  country.  They  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  Montezuma  himfelf, 
and  foon  after  his  harbingers  came  in  fight. 
There  appeared  firft  two  hundred  perfons  in  an 
uniform  drefs,  with  large  plumes  of  feathers, 
alike  in  fafhion,  marching  two  and  two,  in  deep 
filence,  bare-footed,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground.  Thefe  were  followed  by  a  company  of 
Higher  rank,  in  their  moll  fhowy  apparel,  in  the 
midit  of  whom  was  Montezuma,  in  a  chair  or 
litter  richly  ornamented  with  gold,  and  feathers 
of  various  colours.  Four  of  his  principal  fa- 
vourites carried  him  on  their  fhoufders,  others 
fupported  a  canopy  of  curious  workmanfhip  over 
his  head.  Before  him  marched  three  officers 
with  rods  of  gold  in  their  hands,  which  they 
lifted  up  on  high  at  certain  intervals,  and  at 
that  fignal  all  the  people  bowed  their  heads, 
and  hid  their  faces,  as  unworthy  to  look  on  fo 
great  a  monarch.  When  he  drew  near,  Cortes 
difmounted,  advancing  towards  him  with  officious 
hafte,  and  in  a  refpeclful  poflure.  At  the  fame 
time  Montezuma  alighted  from  his  chair,  and 
leaning  on    the  arms   of  two    of   his  near  re- 
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lations,  approached  with  a  flow  and  (lately  pace, 
his  attendants  covering  the   ftreet  with   cotton 
cloths,   that    he   might  not  touch  the  ground. 
Cortes  accofted  him  with  profound  reverence, 
after  the  European  fafhion.     He  returned  the 
falutation,   according  to  the  mode  of  his  coun- 
try, by  touching  the   earth  with  his  hand,   and 
then  killing  it.     This  ceremony,  the  cuftomary 
exprefiion  of  veneration  from  inferiors   towards 
thofe  who  were  above  them  in  rank,    appeared 
fuch  amazing  condefcenfion  in  a  proud  monarch, 
who  fcarcely  deigned  to  confider  the  reft  of  man- 
kind as  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  himfelf,  that  all 
his  fubjects  firmly  believed  thofe  perfons,  before 
whom  he  humbled  himfelf  in  this  manner*  to 
be  fomething  more  than  human.     Accordingly,, 
as  they  marched  through  the  crowd,  the   Spa- 
niards frequently,    and  with   much   fatisfaction, 
heard  themfelves  denominated  Teules,  or  divinities. 
Nothing  material  paffed  in   this  firft  interview* 
Montezuma  conducted  Cortes  to  the  quarters 
which  he  had  prepared  for  his  reception,    and 
immediately  took  leave  of  him,   with  a  polite- 
nefs   not   unworthy  of  a   court    more    refined. 
"  You  are  now,"    fays  he,     "  with  your  bro- 
thers in  your  own  houfe  ;  refrefh  yourfelves  after 
your  fatigue,    and  be  happy  until  I   return  *J* 
The  place  allotted  to  the    Spaniards  for  their 
lodging  was   a   houfe    built   by   the   father   of 
Montezuma.     It  was    furrounded    by   a   {tone- 
wall,    with    towers   at   proper  diftances,  which 
ferved  for  defence  as  well  as  for  ornament,   and 

c  Cortes,  Relat.  Ramuf.  iii.  232 — 235.  B.  Diaz.  c.  83 
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its  apartments  and  courts  were  fo  large,  as  to 
accommodate  both  the  Spaniards  and  their  In- 
dian allies.  The  firft  care  of  Cortes  was  to  take 
precautions  for  his  fecurity,  by  planting  the 
artillery  fo  as  to  command  the  different  avenues 
which  led  to  it,  by  appointing  a  large  divifion  of 
his  troops  to  be  always  on  guard,  and  by  poll- 
ing centinels  at  proper  flat  ions  with  injunctions 
to  obferve  the  fame  vigilant  difcipline  as  if  they 
were  within  fight  of  an  enemy's  camp. 

In  the  evening,   Montezuma  returned  to  vifit 
his  guells  with  the  fame  pomp  as-  in  their  firft 
interview,  and  brought  prefents  of  fuch  value, 
not  only  to  Cortes  and  to  his  officers,  but  even 
to  the  private  men,  as  proved  the  liberality  of 
the   monarch  to  be  fuitable  to  the  opulence  of 
his  kingdom.      A  long  conference  enfued,    in 
which  Cortes  learned  what  was  the  opinion  of 
Montezuma  with  refpect  to  the  Spaniards.     It 
was  an  eitablifbed  tradition,  he  told  him,  among 
the  Mexicans,  that  their  anceflors  came  originally 
from  a  remote  region,   and  conquered  the  pro- 
vinces now  fubjeA  to  his  dominion  ;    that  after; 
they  were  fettled  there,  the  great  captain  who 
conducted   this   Colony   returned    to    his    own' 
Country,  promifing,  that  at  fome  future  period 
his  descendants    fhould   vifit   them,   afTume   the 
government,  and  reform  their  conftitution  and 
laws  ;  that,  from  what  he  had  heard  and  feeii  of 
Cortes  and  his  followers,  he  was  convinced  that 
they  were  the  very  perfons  whofe  appearance  the 
Mexican  traditions  and  prophecies  taught  them 
to  expe6t ;    that   accordingly   he    had   received 
them,   not  as  ftrangers,  but  as  relations  of  the 
fame  blood  and  parentage,  and  delired  that  they 

might 
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might  confider  themfelves  as  matters  in  his  do- 
minions, for  both  himfelf  and  his  fubjects  fhould 
be  ready  to  comply  with  their  will,  and  even 
to  prevent  their  wifhes.  Cortes  made  a  reply 
in  his  ufual  ftyle  with  refpect  to  the  dignity  and 
power  of  his  fovereign,  and  his  intention  in 
lending  him  into  that  country  ;  artfully  endea- 
vouring fo  to  frame  his  difcourfe,  that  it  might 
coincide  as  much  as  pofiible  with  the  idea  which 
Montezuma  had  formed  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  Spaniards.  Next  morning,  Cortes  and 
fome  of  his  principal  attendants  were  admitted 
to  a  public  audience  of  the  emperor.  The  three 
fubfequent  days  were  employed  in  viewing  the 
city  ;  the  appearance  of  which,  fo  far  fuperior 
in  the  order  of  its  buildings  and  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants  to  any  place  the  Spaniards  had 
beheld  in  America,  and  yet  fo  little  refembling 
the  ftruclure  of  an  European  city,  filled  them 
with  furprife  and  admiration. 

Mexico,  or  Tenuchtitlan,  as  it  was  anciently 
called  by  the  natives,  is  iituated  in  a  large  plain, 
environed  by  mountains  of  fuch  height,  that, 
though  within  the  torrid  zone,  the  temperature 
of  its  climate  is  mild  and  healthful.  All  the 
moifture  which  defcends  from  the  high  grounds 
h  collected  in  feveral  lakes,  the  two  largeft  of 
which,  of  about  ninety  miles  in  circuit,  com- 
municate with  each  other.  The  waters  of  the  one 
are  frefh,thofe  of  the  other  brackifh.  On  the  banks 
of  the  latter,  and  on  fome  fmall  iflands  adjoining 
to  them,  the  capital  of  Montezuma's  empire 
.was  built.  The  accefs  to  the  city  was  by  arti- 
-  -ficial  caufeways  or  ftreets  formed  of  Hones  and 
earth,  about  thirty  feet  in  breadth.  As  the 
o^  2  water* 
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waters  of  the  lake  during  the  rainy  feafon  over- 
flowed the  flat  country,  thefe  caufeways  were  of 
confiderable  length.  That  of  Tacuba,  on  the 
weft,  extended  a  mile  and  a  half ;  that  of  Tepe- 
aca  c,  on  the  north-weft,  three  miles  ;  that  of 
Cuoyacan,  towards  the  fouth,  fix  miles.  On  the 
eaft  there  was  no  caufeway,  and  the  city  could  be 
approached  only  by  canoes  u.  In  each  of  thefe 
caufeways  were  openings  at  proper  intervals, 
through  which  the  waters  flowed,  and  over 
thefe  beams  of  timber  were  laid,  which  being 
covered  with  earth,  the  caufeway  or  ftreet  had 
every-where  an  uniform  appearance.  As  the 
approaches  to  the  city  were  fingular,  its  con- 
ftru£tion  was  remarkable.  Not  only  the  temples 
of  their  gods,  but  the  houfes  belonging  to  the 
monarch,  and  to  perfons  of  diftin6lion,  were  of 
fuch  dimenfions,  that,  in  comparifon  with  any 
other  buildings  which  had  been  hitherto  difco- 
vered  in  America,  they  might  be  termed  magnifi- 
cent. The  habitations  of  the  common  people 
were  mean,  refembling  the  huts  of  other  Indians. 
But  they  were  all  placed  in  a  regular  manner, 
on  the  banks  of  the  canals  which  paiTed  through 
the  city,  in  fome  of  its  diftricls,  or  on  the  fides 
of  the  ftreets  which  interfered  it  in  other  quar- 
ters.    In  feveral  places  were  large  openings  or 

1  lam  indebted  to  M,  Clavigero  for  corre&ing  an  error  of 
importance  in  my  defcription  of  Mexico.  From  the  ealt, 
where  Tezeuco  was  fituated,  there  was  no  caufeway,  as  I 
have  obferved,  and  yet  by  fome  inattention  on  my  part,  or 
on  that  of  the  printer,  in  all  of  the  former  editions  one  of 
the  caufeways  was  faid  to  lead  to  Tezeuco.  M.  Clavigero's 
meafurement  of  the  length  of  thefe  caufeways  differs  fome- 
what  from  that  which  I  have  adopted  from  F.  Torribio. 
£Jayig.  ii.  p.  73.  °  f.  Torribio  MS. 

fquares, 
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fquares,  one  of  which,  allotted  for  the  great 
market,  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  fpacious,  that 
forty  or  fifty  thoufand  perfons  carried  on  traffic 
there,  In  this  city,  the  pride  of  the  New 
World,  and  the  nobleft  monument  of  the  induftry 
and  art  of  man,  while  unacquainted  with  the  ufe 
of  iron,  and  deftitute  of  aid  from  any  domellic 
animal,  the  Spaniards,  who  are  moft  moderate 
in  their  computations,  reckon  that  there  were  at 
leafl  fixty  thoufand  inhabitants  xf 

But  how  much  foever  the  novelty  of  thofe 
objects  might  amufe  or  aftonifh  the  Spaniards, 
they  felt  the  utmoil  folicitude  with  refpect  to 
their  own  fituation.  From  a  concurrence  of 
eircumftances,  no  lefs  unexpected  than  favour- 
able to  their  progrefs,  they  had  been  allowed 
to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  a  powerful  king- 
dom, and  were  now  lodged  in  its  capital,  with- 
out having  once  met  with  open  oppofition  from 
its  monarch.  The  Tlafcalans,  however,  had 
carneftly  diffuaded  them  from  placing  fuch  conf- 
idence in  Montezuma,  as  to  enter  a  city  of 
£ich  a  peculiar  fituation  as  Mexico,  where  that 
prince  would  have  them  at  mercy,  fhut  up  as 
i:  were  in  a  fnare,  from  which  it  was  impoffible 
U  efcape.  They  aflured  him  that  the  Mexir 
cm  priefts  had,  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  coun- 
folled  their  fovereign  to  admit  the  Spaniards  into 
tie  capital,  that  he  might  cut  them  off  there  at 
qie  blow  with  perfect  fecurity^.  They  now 
perceived,  too   plainly,   that   the  apprehenfions 

x  Cortes,  Relat.  Ram.  iii.  239.  D.  Re!at  della  gran 
pta  de  Mexico,  par  un  Genteihuomo  del  Cortsfe.  Rant. 
ibd.  304.  E.   Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  Vii.  C.  14,  &C, 

y  B.  Diaz.  c.  $5,  86. 
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of  their  allies  were  not  deftitute  of  foundation ; 
that,  by  breaking  the  bridges  placed  at  certain 
intervals  on  the  caufeways,  or  by  deftroying 
part  of  the  caufeways  themfelves,  their  retreat 
would  be  rendered  impracticable,  and  they  mud 
remain  cooped  up  in  the  centre  of  a  hoilile  city, 
furrounded  by  multitudes  fufficient  to  overwhelm 
them,  and  without  a  poflibility  of  receiving  aid 
from  their  allies.  Montezuma  had,  indeed, 
received  them  with  diilinguifhed  refpecl:.  But 
ought  they  to  reckon  upon  this  as  real,  or  to 
coniider  it  as  feigned  ?  Even  if  it  were  fin  cere, 
could  they  promife  on  its  continuance  ?  Their 
fafety  depended  upon  the  will  of  a  monarch  in 
whole  attachment  they  had  no  reafon  to  con- 
fide ;  and  an  order  flowing  from  his  caprice,  or 
a  word  uttered  by  him  in  paflion,  might  decide 
irrevocably  concerning  their  fate  z. 

Thefe  reflections,  fo  obvious  as  to  occur  to 
the  meaneft  foldier,  did  not  efcape  the  vigilart 
fagacity  of  their  general.  Before  he  fet  out 
from  Cholula,  Cortes  had  received  advice  fron 
Villa  Rica  %  that  Qualpopoca,  one  of  the  Mexi- 
can generals  on  theirontiers,  having  affembkd 
an  army  in  order  to  attack  fome  of  the  people 
whom  the  Spaniards  had  encouraged  to  threw 
off  the  Mexican  yoke,  Efcalante  had  marched 
out  with  part  of  the  garrifon  to  fupport  Hs 
allies  ;  that  an  engagement  had  enfued,  In 
which,  though  the  Spaniards  were  vi&oriois, 
Efcalante,  with  feven  of  his  men,  had  ben 
mortally  wounded,  his  horfe  killed,  and  ene 
Spaniard  had  been  furrounded  by  the  enerry, 

z  B.  Diaz.  c.  94. 

*  Cortes,  Relat.  Ram.  iiL  235.  C. 
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and  taken  alive  ;    that  the  head  of  this  unfor- 
tunate captive,  after  being  carried  in   triumph 
to  different  cities,    in    order    to    convince    the 
people  that   their  invaders  were  not  immortal, 
had   been  fent  to  Mexico b.      Cortes,    though 
alarmed  with  this  intelligence,   as  an   indication 
of  Montezuma's  hoflile  intentions,  had  continued 
his  march.     But  as  foon  as  he  entered  Mexico, 
he  became  fenfible,  that,  from  an  excefs  of  con- 
fidence in  the  fuperior  valour  and  difcipline  of  his 
troops,  as  well  as  from  the  difadvantage  of  having 
nothing  to   guide  him  in   an  unknown  country, 
but  the  defective  intelligence  which  he  had  re* 
ceived    from    people  with    whom  his   mode  of 
communication  was  very  imperfect,  he  had  pufhed 
forward  into  a  fituation,  where  it  was  difficult 
to  continue,  and  from  which  it  was  dangerous 
to  retire.     Difgrace,  and  perhaps  ruin,   was  the 
certain  confequence  of    attempting   the  latter. 
The  fuccefs  of  his  enterprife  depended  upon  fup- 
porting  the  high  opinion  which  the  people  of 
New  Spain  had  formed  with  refpect  to  the  ir- 
refiftible   power   of  his   arms.     Upon  the   firfl 
fymptom  of  timidity  on  his  part,  their  venera- 
tion would  ceafe,  and  Montezuma,  whom  fear 
alone  reflrained  at  prefent,  would  let  loofe  upon 
him  the  whole  force  of  his  empire.     At  the  fame 
time,  he  knew  that  the  countenance  of  his  own 
fovereign  was  to  be  obtained  only  by  a  feries  of 
victories,  and   that  nothing   but   the    merit   of 
extraordinary  fuccefs   could  fcreen   his  conduct 
from  the  cenfure  of  irregularity.     From  all  thefe 
confiderations,  it  was  neceflary  to  maintain  his 
flat  ion,  and  to  extricate  himfelf  out  of  the  diffi- 

k  B.  Diaz.  c.  93,  94.     Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  viii.  c.  1. 
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culties  in  which  one  bold  ftep  had  involved  him, 
by  venturing  upon  another  flill  bolder.  The 
fituation  was  trying,  but  his  mind  was  equal  to 
it ;  and  after  revolving  the  matter  with  deep  aU 
tention,  he  fixed  upon  a  plan  no  lefs  extraordi- 
nary than  daring.  He  determined  to  feize  Mon- 
tezuma in  his  palace,  and  to  carry  him  as  a  prir 
foner  to  the  Spanifh  quarters.  From  the  fu- 
perftitious  veneration  of  the  Mexicans  for  the 
perfon  of  their  monarch,  as  well  as  their  im- 
plicit fubmiflion  to  his  will,  he  hoped,  by  having 
Montezuma  in  his  power,  to  acquire  the  fupreme 
direction  of  their  affairs ;  or,  at  leaft,  with  fuch 
a  facred  pledge  in  his  hands,  he  made  no 
doubt  of  being  fecure  from  any  effort  of  their 
violence. 

This  he  immediately  propifed  to  his  officers. 
The  timid  ilartled  at  a  meafure  fo  audacious, 
and  raifed  objections.  The  more  intelligent  and 
refolute,  confcious  that  it  was  the  only  refource 
in  which  there  appeared  any  profpecl:  of  fafety, 
warmly  approved  of  it,  and  brought  oyer  their 
companions  fo  cordially  to  the  fame  opinion, 
that  it  was  agreed  inftantly  to  make  the  attempt. 
At  his  ufual  hour  of  viiiting  Montezuma,  Cortes 
went  to  the  palace,  accompanied  by  Alvarado, 
Sandoval,  Lugo,  Velafquez  de  Leon,  and 
Davila,  five  of  his  principal  officers,  and  as 
many  trufty  foldiers.  Thirty  chofen  men  fol- 
lowed, not  in  regular  order,  but  fauntering  at 
fome  diilance,  as  if  they  had  no  objecl:  but  cu- 
riofity ;  fmall  parties  were  polled  at  proper 
intervals,  in  all  the  ftreets  leading  from  the 
Spanifh  quarters  to  the  court ;  and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  troops,  with  the  Tlafcalan  allies, 

were 
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were  under  arms,  ready  to  fally  out  on  the  firft 
alarm.  Cortes  and  his  attendants  were  admitted 
without  fufpicion ;  the  Mexicans  retiring,  as 
ufual,  out  of  refpe£l.  He  addrefled  the  mo- 
narch in  a  tone  very  different  from  that  which  he 
had  employed  in  former  conferences,  reproach- 
ing him  bitterly  as  the  author  of  the  violent  af- 
fault  made  upon  the  Spaniards  by  one  of  his 
officers,  and  demanded  public  reparation  for  the 
lofs  which  they  had  fuftained  by  the  death  of 
fome  of  their  companions,  as  well  as  for  the  in* 
fult  offered  to  the  great  prince  whofe  fervants 
they  were.  Montezuma,  confounded  at  this 
unexpected  accufation,  and  changing  colour, 
either  from  confcioufnefs  of  guilt,  or  from  feeling 
the  indignity  with  which  he  was  treated,  ai» 
ferted  his  own  innocence  with  great  earneftnefs, 
and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  gave  orders  initantly  to 
bring  Qualpopoca  and  his  accomplices  prifoners 
to  Mexico.  Cortes  replied,  with  feeming  com- 
plaifance,  that  a  declaration  fo  refpedable  left 
no  doubt  remaining  in  his  own  mind,  but  that 
fomething  more  was  requiiite  to  fatisfy  his  fol- 
lowers, who  would  never  be  convinced  that 
Montezuma  did  not  harbour  hoftile  intentions 
againft  them,  unlefs,  as  an  evidence  of  his  con* 
fidence  and  attachment,  he  removed  from  his 
own  palace,  and  took  up  his  refidence  in  the 
Spanifh  quarters,  where  he  mould  be  ferved  and 
honoured  as  became  a  great  monarch.  The  firft 
mention  of  fo  ftrange  a  propofal  bereaved 
Montezuma  of  fpeech,  and  almoft  of  motion. 
At  length,  indignation  gave  him  utterance,  and 
he  haughtily  anfwered,  "  That  perfons  of  his 
rank  were  not  accuftomed  voluntarily  to  give  up 

them- 
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themfelves  as  prifoners ;  and  were  he  mean 
enough  to  do  fo,  his  fubje&s  would  not  permit 
fuch  an  affront  to  be  offered  to  their  fovereign." 
Cortes,  unwilling  to  employ  force,  endeavoured 
alternately  to  footh  and  to  intimidate  him.  The 
altercation  became  warm  ;  and  having  continued 
above  three  hours,  Velafquez  de  Leon,  an 
impetuous  and  gallant  young  man,  exclaimed 
with  impatience,  "  Why  wafle  more  time  m 
vain  ?  Let  us  either  feize  him  inftantly,  or  ftab 
him  to  the  heart.' '  The  threatening  voice  and 
fierce  geftures  with  which  thefe  words  were  uttered, 
itruek  Montezuma,  The  Spaniards,  he  was 
fenfible,  had  now  proceeded  fo  far,  as  left  him 
no  hope  that  they  would  recede.     His  own  dan- 

fer   was   imminent,  the    neceffity  unavoidable. 
le  faw  both,  and  abandoning  himfelf  to  his 
fate,  complied  with  their  requeft. 

His  officers  were  called.  He  communicated 
to  them  his  refolution.  Though  aftonifhed  and 
afflicted,  they  prefumed  not  to  queftion  the  will 
of  their  mafter,  but  carried  him  in  filent  pomp, 
all  bathed  in  tears,  to  the  Spanifh  quarters. 
When  it  was  known  that  the  ftrangers  were 
conveying  away  the  emperor,  the  people  broke 
out  into  the  wildefl  tranfports  of  grief  and  rage, 
threatening  the  Spaniards  with  immediate  de- 
finition, as  the  punifhment  juftly  due  to  their 
impious  audacity.  But  as  foon  as  Montezuma 
appeared  with  a  feeming  gaiety  of  countenance, 
and  waved  his  hand,  the  tumult  was  hufhed, 
and  upon  his  declaring  it  to  be  of  his  own  choice 
that  he  went  to  refide  for  fome  time  among  his 
#ew  friends,    the  multitude,   taught   to  revere 

every 
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every  intimation  of  their  fovereign's  pleafure, 
quietly  difperfedc. 

Thus  was  a  powerful  prince  feized  by  a  few 
flrangers  in  the  midft  of  his  capital,  at  noonday, 
and  carried  off  as  a  prifoner  without  oppofition 
or  bloodfhed.  Hiftory  contains  nothing  parallel 
to  this  event*  either  with  refpedt  to  the  temerity 
of  the  attempt,  or  the  fuccefs  of  the  execution  ; 
and  were  not  all  the  circumftances  of  this  ex- 
traordinary tranfadlion  authenticated  by  the  moft 
tin queilion able  evidence,  they  would  appear  fa 
wild  and  extravagant,  as  to  go  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  that  probability  which  mull  be  pre- 
ferved  even  in  fictitious  narrations. 

Montezuma  was  received  in  the  Spaniih  quar- 
ters with  all  the  ceremonious  refpecl:  which 
Cortes  had  promifed.  He  was  attended  by  his 
own  domeftics,  and  ferved  with  his  ufual  ftate. 
His  principal  officers  had  free  accefs  to  him, 
and  he  carried  on  every  function  of  government 
as  if  he  had  been  at  perfect  liberty.  The 
Spaniards,  however,  watched  him  with  the 
fcrupulous  vigilance  which  was  natural  in  guard- 
ing luch  an  important  prize d,  endeavouring  at 
the  fame  time  to  footh  and  reconcile  him  to  his 
fituation,  by  every  external  demonflration  of 
regard  and  attachment.  But  from  captive  princes 
the  hour  of  humiliation  and  furfering  is  never 
far  dillant.  Qualpopoca,  his  fon,  and  five  of 
the  principal  officers  who  ferved  under  him4 
were  brought  prifoners  to  the  captital  [Dec.  4], 
in  confequence  of  the  orders  which  Montezuma 

c  B.  Diaz.  c.  95.    Gomata,  Cron.  c.  83.   Cortes,  Relate 
Ram.  iii.  p.  235,  236.     Herreta,  dec.  2.  lib.  viii.  c.  2,  3. 
d  See  Note  CX. 
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had  iffued.  The  emperor  gave  them  up  to 
Cortes,  that  he  might  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  their  crime,  and  determine  their  punifhment. 
They  were  formally  tried  by  a  Spanifh  court- 
martial ;  and  though  they  had  acted  no  other 
part  than  what  became  loyal  fubje&s  and  brave 
men,  in  obeying  the  orders  of  their  lawful  fo- 
vereign,  and  in  oppofing  the  invaders  of  their 
country,  they  were  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive. 

The  execution  of  fuch  atrocious  deeds  is 
feldom  long  fufpended.  The  unhappy  victims 
were  inllantly  led  forth.  The  pile  on  which 
they  were  laid  was  compofed  of  the  weapons 
collected  in  the  royal  magazine  for  the  public 
defence.  An  innumerable  multitude  of  Mexicans 
beheld,  in  filent  aftonifhment,  the  double  infult 
offered  to  the  majefty  of  their  empire,  an  officer 
of  diftinciion  committed  to  the  flames  by  the 
authority  of  flrangers,  for  having  done  what  he 
owed  in  duty  to  his  natural  fovereign  ;  and  the 
arms  provided  by  the  forefight  of  their  anceftors 
for  avenging  public  wrongs,  confumed  before 
their  eyes. 

But  thefe  were  not  the  mofl  fliocking  in- 
dignities which  the  Mexicans  had  to  bear.  The 
Spaniards*  convinced  that  Qualpopoca  would 
not  have  ventured  to  attack  Efcalante  without 
orders  from  his  mailer,  were  not  fatisfied  with 
inflicting  vengeance  on  the  inflrument  employed 
in  committing  that  crime,  while  the  author  ot 
it  efcaped  with  impunity.  Jufl  before  Qualpo- 
poca was  led  out  to  fuffer,  Cortes  entered  the 
apartment  of  Montezuma,  followed  by  fome  of 
his  officers,  and  a  foldier  carrying  a  pair  of  fet- 
ters ;  and  approaching  the  monarch  with  a  ftern 

counte- 
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countenance,  told  him,  that  as  the  perfons  who 
jwere  now  to  undergo  the  punifhment  which  they 
merited,  had  charged  him  as  the  caufe  of  the 
outrage  committed,  it  was  neceffary  that  he 
like  wife  mould  make  atonement  for  that  guilt ; 
then  turning  away  abruptly,  without  waiting 
for  a  reply,  commanded  the  foldier  to  clap  the 
fetters  on  his  legs.  The  orders  were  inftantly 
executed.  The  difconfolate  monarch,  trained 
up  with  an  idea  that  his  perfon  was  facred  and 
inviolable,  and  confidering  this  profanation  of  it 
as  the  prelude  of  immediate  death,  broke  out 
into  loud  lamentations  and  complaints.  His  at- 
tendants, fpeechlefs  with  horror,  fell  at  his  feet,, 
bathing  them  with  their  tears ;  and  bearing  up 
the  fetters  in  their  hands,  endeavoured  with  of- 
ficious tendernefs  to  lighten  their  preffure.  Nor 
did  their  grief  and  defpondency  abate,  until 
Cortes  returned  from  the  execution,  and  with 
a  cheerful  countenance  ordered  the  fetters  to 
be  taken  off.  As  Montezuma's  fpirits  had  funk 
with  unmanly  dejection,  they  now  rofe  into  in- 
decent joy  ;  and  with  an  unbecoming  transition, 
he  pafled  at  once  from  the  anguifh  of  defpair  to 
tranfports  of  gratitude  and  expreflions  of  fondnefs 
towards  his  deliverer. 

In  thofe  transactions,  as  reprefented  by  the 
Spanifh  hiftorians,  we  fearch  in  vain  for  the 
qualities  which  diftinguifh  other  parts  of  Cortes's 
conduct.  To  ufurp  a  jurisdiction  which  could 
not  belong  to  a  ilranger,  who  afTumed  no  higher 
character  than  that  of  an  ambaffador  from  a 
foreign  prince,  and,  under  colour  of  it,  to  inflict 
a  capital  punifhment  on  men  whofe  conduct  en- 
titled them  to  elleem,  appears  an  act  of  bar- 

vot.  ii«  r  baroufi 
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barous  cruelty.  To  put  the  monarch  of  a  gre< 
kingdom  in  irons,  and,  after  fuch  ignominioi 
treatment,  fuddenly  to  releafe  him,  feems  to  be  a 
difplay  of  power  no  lefs  inconfiderate  than  war 
ton.  According  to  the  common  relation,  n< 
account  can  be  given  either  of  the  one  adlion  01 
the  other,  but  that  Cortes,  intoxicated  wit] 
fuccefs,  and  prefuming  on  the  afcendant  whicl 
he  had  acquired  over  the  minds  of  the  Mexican! 
thought  nothing  too  bold  for  him  to  undertake, 
or  too  dangerous  to  execute.  But,  in  one  view, 
thefe  proceedings,  however  repugnant  to  juftice 
and  humanity,  may  have  flowed  from  that  artful 
policy  which  regulated  every  part  of  Cortes's 
behaviour  towards  the  Mexicans.  They  had 
conceived  the  Spaniards  to  be  an  order  of  beings 
fuperior  to  men*  It  was  of  the  utmoft  confe- 
quence  to  cherifh  this  illufion,  and  to  keep  up 
the  veneration  which  it  infpired.  Cortes  wifhed 
that  fhedding  the  blood  of  a  Spaniard  mould  be 
deemed  the  moil  heinous  of  all  crimes  ;  and  no- 
thing appeared  better  calculated  to  eftablifh  this 
opinion,  than  to  condemn  the  firfl  Mexicans 
who  had  ventured  to  commit  it  to  a  cruel 
death,  and  to  oblige  their  monarch  himfelf 
to  fubmit  to  a  mortifying  indignity,  as  an  ex- 
piation for  being  acceffary  to  a  deed  fo  atro- 
cious e. 

1520.]  The  rigour  with  which  Cortes 
punifhcd  the  unhappy  perfons  who  firfl  pre- 
fumed  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  his  followers, 
feems  accordingly  to  have  made  all  the  im- 
preffion  that  he  defired.  The  fpirit  of  Monte- 
zuma was   not   only  overawed,    but    fubdued, 

5  Sec  Not*  CXI. 
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During  fix  months  that  Cortes  remained  in 
Mexico,  the  monarch  continued  in  the  Spanifh 
quarters,  with  an  appearance  of  as  entire  fatisfac-r 
tion  and  tranquillity,  as  if  he  had  refided  there, 
not  from  conitraint,  but  through  choice.  His 
minifters  and  officers  attended  him  as  ufual.  He 
took  cognizance  of  all  affairs ;  every  order  was 
iffued  in  his  name.  The  external  alpedfc  of  go- 
vernment appearing  the  fame,  and  all  its  ancient 
forms  being  fcrupuloufly  pbferved,  the  people 
were  fo  little  fenlible  of  any  change,  that  they 
obeyed  the  mandates  of  their  monarch  with  the 
fame  fubmiflive  reverence  as  ever.  Such  was  the 
dread  which  both  Montezuma  and  his  fubje&s 
had  of  the  Spaniards,  or  fuch  the  veneration  in 
which  they  held  them,  that  no  attempt  was  made 
to  deliver  their  fovereign  from  confinement ;  and 
though  Cortes,  relying  on  this  afcendant  which 
he  had  acquired  over  their  minds,  permitted 
him  not  only  to  vifit  his  temples,  but  to  make 
hunting  excurfions  beyond  the  lake,  a  guard  of 
a  few  Spaniards  carried  with  it  fuch  a  terror  as, 
to  intimidate  the  multitude,  and  fecure  the 
captive  monarch  f, 

Thus,  by  the  fortunate  temerity  of  Cortes  in 
feizing  Montezuma,  the  Spaniards  at  once  fe^ 
cured  to  themfelves  more  extenfive  authority  in 
the  Mexican  empire  than  it  was  poffible  to  have 
acquired  in  a  long  cpurfe  of  time  by  open  force  ;, 
and  they  exercifed  more  abfolute  fway  in  the 
name  of  another  than  they  could  have  done  in 
their  own.  The  arts  of  polifhed  nations,  in 
fubjecling  fuch  as  are  lefs  improved,  have  been 
nearly  the  fame  in  every  period.     The  fyftem, 

f  Cortes,  Rehjt.  p.  236.  E.  ,  B.Diaz.    .  97,  98,  9,9. 
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of  fcreening  a  foreign  ufurpation,  under  the 
fanction  of  authority  derived  from  the  natural 
rulers  of  a  country,  the  device  of  employing 
the  magiftrates  and  forms  already  eflablifhed  as 
inftruments  to  introduce  a  new  dominion,  of 
which  we  are  apt  to  boaft  as  fublime  refinements 
in  policy  peculiar  to  the  prefent  age,  were 
inventions  of  a  more  early  period,  and  had  been 
tried  with  fuccefs  in  the  Weft,  long  before 
they  were  practifed  in  the  Eaft. 

Cortes  availed  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  of  the 
power  which  he  pofleffed  by  being  able  to  ad 
in  the  name  of  Montezuma.  He  fent  fome 
Spaniards,  whom  he  judged  bell  qualified  for 
fuch  commifiions,  into  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  accompanied  by  perfons  of  diiiinction, 
whom  Montezuma  appointed  to  attend  them 
both  as  guides  and  protectors.  They  vifited 
moft  of  the  provinces,  viewed  their  foil  and  pro- 
ductions, furveyed  with  particular  care  the  dis- 
tricts which  yielded  gold  or  filver,  pitched  upon 
feveral  places  as  proper  flations  for  future  colo- 
nies, and  endeavoured  to  prepare  the  minds  of 
the  people  for  fubmitting  to  the  Spaniih  yoke. 
While  they  were  thus  employed,  Cortes,  in 
the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  Montezuma, 
degraded  fome  of  the  principal  officers  in  the 
empire,  whofe  abilities  or  independent  fpirit  ex- 
cited his  jealoufy,  and  fubftituted  in  their  place 
perfons  lefs  capable  or  more  obfequious. 

One  thing  {till  was  wanting  to  complete  his 
fecurity.  He  wifhed  to  have  fuch  command  of 
the  lake  as  might  jnfure  a  retreat,  if,  either  from 
levity  or  difguft,  the  Mexicans  mould  take  arms 
againfl:   him,   and  break  down  the   bridges  or 

caufe* 
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caufeways.  This,  too,  his  own  addrefs,  and  the 
facility  of  Montezuma,  enabled  him  to  accom- 
plifh.  Having  frequently  entertained  his  prifonev 
with  pompous  accounts  of  the  European  marine 
and  art  of  navigation,  he  awakened  his  curiofity 
to  fee  thofe  moving  palaces  which  made  their; 
way  through  the  water  without  oars.  Under 
pretext  of  gratifying  this  defire,  Cortes  per- 
fuaded  Montezuma  to  appoint  fome  of  his  fub- 
je&s  to  fetch  part  of  the  naval  flores  which  the 
Spaniards  had  depofited  at  Vera  Cruz  to  Mex- 
ico, and  to  employ  others  in  cutting  down  and 
preparing  timber.  With  their  affiilance,  the 
Spanifh  carpenters  foon  completed  two  brigan- 
tines,  which  afforded  a  frivolous  amufement  to 
the  monarch,  and  were  confidered  by  Cortes  as 
a  certain  refource,  if  he  mould  be  obliged  to 
retire. 

Encouraged  by  fo  many  inftances  of  the  mo- 
narch's tame  fubmiffion  to  his  will,  Cortes  ven- 
tured to  put  it  to  a  proof  frill  more  trying.  He 
urged  Montezuma  to  acknowledge  himfelf  a 
vaffal  of  the  king  of  Caftile,  to  hold  his  crown  of 
him  as  fuperior,  and  to  fubjec\  his  dominions  to 
the  payment  of  an  anuual  tribute.  With  this 
requiiition,  the  Jail:  and  moft  humbling  that  can 
be  made  to  one  poffeiTed  of  fovereign  authority, 
Montezuma  was  fo  obfequious  as  to  comply. 
He  called  together  the  chief  men  of  his  empire, 
and  in  a  folemn  harangue,  reminding  them  of  the 
traditions  and  prophecies  which  led  them  to  ex- 
pect the  arrival  of  a  people  fprung  from  the 
fame  flock  with  themfelves,  in  order  to  take 
pofTeflion  of  the  fupreme  power,  he  declared 
Ills  belief  that  the  Spaniards  were  this  promifed 
r  3  race  ; 
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race ;  that  therefore  he  recognized  the  right  of 
their  monarch  to  govern  the  Mexican  empire  ; 
that  he  would  lay  his  crown  at  his  feet,  and 
obey  him  as  a  tributary.  When  uttering  thefe 
words,  Montezuma  difcovered  how  deeply  he 
was  affeclied  in  making  fuch  a  facrifice.  Tears 
and  groans  frequently  interrupted  his  difcourfe. 
Overawed  and  broken  as  his  fpirit  was,  it  ftill 
retained  fuch  a  fenfe  of  dignity,  as  to  feel  that 
pang  which  pierces  the  heart  of  princes  when 
conftrained  to  refign  independent  power.  The 
firft  mention  of  fuch  a  refolution  ftruck  the  af» 
fembly  dumb  with  aftonifhment.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  fullen  murmur  of  forrow,  mingled 
with  indignation,  which  indicated  fome  violent 
eruption  of  rage  to  be  near  at  hand.  This 
Cortes  forefaw,  and  feafonably  interpofed  to 
prevent  it,  by  declaring  that  his  mafter  had  no 
intention  to  deprive  Montezuma  of  the  royal 
dignity,  or  to  make  any  innovation  upon  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  Mexican  empire. 
This  affurance,  added  to  their  dread  of  the 
Spanifh  power,  and  to  the  authority  of  their 
monarch's  example,  extorted  a  reluclant  confent 
from  the  affemblyS.  The  a&  of  fubmiffion  and 
homage  was  executed  with  all  the  formalities 
which  the  Spaniards  were  pleafed  to  prefcribe  h. 
Montezuma,  at  the  defire  of  Cortes,  accom- 
panied this  profeffion  of  fealty  and  homage  with 
a  magnificent  prefent  to  his  new  fovereign  ;  and, 
after  his  example,  his  fubjects  brought  in  very 
liberal  contributions.     The  Spaniards  now  col* 

e  See  Note  CXII.  h  Cortes,  Relat.  238.  D, 

B.  Diaz.  c.  101.     Goinara,  Cron.  c.  9a,    Henera,  dec.  a, 
Kb.  x.  c.  4. 
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lected  all  the  treafure  which  had  been  either  vo- 
luntarily bellowed  upon  them  at  different  times 
by  Montezuma,  or  had  been  extorted  from  his 
people  under  various  pretexts ;  and  having 
melted  the  gold  and  filver,  the  value  of  thefe, 
without  including  jewels  and  ornaments  of  va- 
rious kinds,  which  were  preferved  on  account 
pf  their  curious  workmanfhip,  amounted  to  fix 
hundred  thoufand  pefos.  The  foldiers  were  im- 
patient to  have  it  divided,  and  Cortes  complied 
with  their  deiire.  A  fifth  of  the  whole  was  firft 
fet  apart  as  the  tax  due  to  the  king.  Another 
fifth  was  allotted  to  Cortes,  as  commander  in 
chief.  The  fums  advanced  by  Velafquez,  by 
Cortes,  and  by  fome  of  the  officers,  towards 
defraying  the  expenee  of  fitting  out  the  arma- 
ment, were  then  deducted.  The  remainder 
was  divided  among  the  army,  including  the 
garrifon  of  Vera  Cruz,  in  proportion  to  their 
different  ranks.  After  fo  many  defalcations, 
the  (hare  of  a  private  man  did  not  exceed  a 
Jiundred  pefos.  This  fum  fell  fo  far  below 
their  fanguine  expectations,  that  fome  foldiers 
rejected  it  with  fcorn,  and  others  murmured  fo 
loudly  at  this  cruel  difappointment  of  their  hopes, 
that  it  required  all  the  addrefs  of  Cortes,  and  no 
fmall  exertion  of  his  liberality,  to  appeafe  them. 
The  complaints  of  the  army  were  not  altogether 
deftitute  of  foundation.  As  the  crown  had 
contributed  nothing  towards  the  equipment  or 
fuccefs  of  the  armament,  it  was  not  without 
regret  that  the  foldiers  beheld  it  fweep  away 
fo  great  a  proportion  of  the  treafure  purehafed 
by  their  blood  and  toil.     What  fell  to  the  mare 

of 
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of  the  general  appeared,  according  to  the  ideas 
of  wealth  in  the  fixteenth  century,  an  enormous 
fum.  Some  of  Cortes' s  favourites  had  fecretly 
appropriated  to  their  own  ufe  feveral  ornaments 
of  gold,  which  neither  paid  the  royal  fifth,  nor 
were  brought  into  account  as  part  of  the  com-* 
mon  ftock.  It  was,  however,  fo  manifeilly  the 
intereft  of  Cortes  at  this  period  to  make  a 
large  remittance  to  the  king,  that  it  is  highly 
probable  thofe  concealments  were  not  of  great 
confequence. 

The  total  fum  amaffed  by  the  Spaniards  bears 
no  proportion  to  the  ideas  which  might  be 
formed,  either  by  reflecting  on  the  defcriptions 
given  by  hiftorians  of  the  ancient  fplendour  of 
Mexico,  or  by  confidering  the  productions  of 
its  mines  in  modern  times.  But,  among  the 
ancient  Mexicans,  gold  and  filver  were  not  the 
itandards  by  which  the  worth  of  other  commo- 
dities was  eftimated  ;  and  deftitute  of  the  artificial 
value  derived  from  this  circumftance,  were  no 
farther  in  requeft  than  as  they  furnifhed  materials 
for  ornaments  and  trinkets.  Thefe  were  either 
confecrated  to  the  gods  in  their  temples,  or 
were  worn  as  marks  of  diftincliion  by  their 
princes  and  fome  of  their  moft  eminent  chiefs. 
As  the  confumption  of  the  precious  metals  was 
inconfiderable,  the  demand  for  them  was  not 
fuch  as  to  put  either  the  ingenuity  or  induftry  of 
the  Mexicans  on  the  ftretch,  in  order  to  augment 
their  {lore.  They  were  altogether  unacquainted 
with  the  art  of  working  the  rich  mines  with  which 
their  country  abounded.  What  gold  they  had 
was  gathered  in  .the  beds  of  rivers^  native,  an$ 

ripened 
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ripened  into  a  pure  metallic  Hate  L.  The  utmofl 
effort  of  their  labour  in  fearch  of  it  was  to  wafh 
the  earth  carried  down  by  torrents  from  the 
mountains,  and  to  pick  out  the  grains  of  gold 
which  fubfided  ;  and  even  this  fimple  operation, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  perfons  whom 
Cortes  appointed  to  furvey  the  provinces  where 
there  was  a  profpect  of  finding  mines,  they  per- 
formed very  unfkilfully  k.  From  all  thofe  caufes, 
the  whole  majs  of  gold  in  poffeflion  of  the 
Mexicans  was  not  great.  As  filver  is  rarely 
found  pure,  and  the  Mexican  art  was  too  rude 
to  conduct  the  procefs  for  refining  it  in  a  proper 
manner,  the  quantity  of  this  metal  was  ftill  lefs 
confide rable1.  Thus,  though  the  Spaniards  had 
exerted  all  the  power  which  they  polfeffed  in 
Mexico,  and  often  with  indecent  rapacity,  in 
order  to  gratify  their  predominant  paflion,  and 
though  Montezuma  had  fondly  exhaufted  his 
treafures,  in  hopes  of  fatiating  their  thirfb  for 
gold,  the  product  of  both,  which  probably  in- 
cluded a  great  part  of  the  bullion  in  the  empire, 
4id  not  rife  in  value  above  what  has  been  men- 
tioned m. 

But  however  pliant  Montezuma  might  be  in 
other  matters,  with  refpeCl  to  one  point  he  was 
inflexible.  Though  Cortes  often  urged  him, 
with  the  importunate  zeal  of  a  miflionary,  to 
renounce  his  falfe  gods,  and  to  embrace  the 
Chriitian  faith,  he  always  rejected  the  proportion 
with  horror.  Superftition,  among  the  Mexicans, 
was  formed  into  fuch  a  regular  and  complete 

1  Cortes,  Relat.  p  236.  F.  B.  Diaz.  c.  102,  103.  Go- 
joiara,  Cron.  c.  90  k  B.  Diaz.  c.  103. 

1  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  ix.  c.  4. 
»  See  Note  CXIIi. 
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fyftem,  that  its  inftitutions  naturally  took  fall 
hold  of  the  mind ;  and  while  the  rude  tribes  in 
other  parts  of  America  were  eaiily  induced  to 
relinquifh  a  few  notions  and  rites,  fo  loofe  and 
arbitrary  as  hardly  to  merit  the  name  of  a  public 
religion,  the  Mexicans  adhered  tenacioufly  to 
their  mode  of  worfhip,  which,  however  bar- 
barous, was  accompanied  with  fuch  order  and 
folemnity  as  to  render  it  an  objecl:  of  the  higheft 
veneration.  Cortes,  finding  all  his  attempts 
ineffectual  to  fhake  the  conftancy  of  Monte- 
zuma, was  fo  much  enraged  at  his  obftinacy, 
that  in  a  tranfport  of  zeal  he  led  out  his  foldiers, 
to  throw  down  the  idols  in  the  great  temple  by 
force.  But  the  prieils  taking  arms  in  defence 
of  their  altars,  and  the  people  crowding  with 
great  ardour  to  fupport  them,  Cortes's  prudence 
overruled  his  zeal,  and  induced  him  to  defift 
from  his  rafh  attempt,  after  diilodging  the  idols, 
from  one  of  the  fhrines,  and  placing  in  their 
Head  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  n. 

From  that  moment  the  Mexicans,  who  had 
permitted  the  imprifonment  of  their  fovereign, 
and  fuiTered  the  exactions  of  ftrangers  without  a 
itruggle,  began  to  meditate  how  they  might  ex- 
pel or  deftroy  the  Spaniards,  and  thought  them- 
f  elves  called  upon  to  avenge  their  infulted 
deities.  The  priefts  and  leading  men  held  fre- 
quent confutations  with  Montezuma  for  this 
purpofe.  But  as  it  might  prove  fatal  to  the 
captive  monarch  to  attempt  either  the  one  or 
the  other  by  violence,  he  was  willing  to  try 
more  gentle  means.  Having  called  Cortes  into 
his  prefence,  he  obferved,  that  now,  as  all  the 
purpofes  of  his  embafly  were  fully  accomplifhed, 

*  Sec  Note  CXJY* 
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the  gods  had  declared  their  will,  and  the  people 
fignified  their  defire  that  he  and  his  followers 
mould  inftantly  depart  out  of  the  empire.  With 
this  he  required  them  to  comply,  or  unavoidable 
deftru&ion  would  fall  fuddenly  on  their  heads. 
The  tenor  of  this  unexpected  requifition,  as  well 
as  the  determined  tone  in  which  it  was  uttered, 
left  Cortes  no  room  to  doubt  that  it  was  the  re- 
fult  of  fome  deep  fcheme  concerted  between 
Montezuma  and  his  fubjedts.  He  quickly  per- 
ceived that  he  might  derive  more  advantage 
from  a  feeming  compliance  with  the  monarch's 
inclination,  than  from  an  ill-timed  attempt  to 
change  or  to  oppofe  it ;  and.  replied,  with 
great  compofure,  that  he  had  already  begun  to 
prepare  for  returning  to  his  own  country ;  but 
as  he  had  deftroyed  the  veffels  in  which  he  ar- 
rived, fome  time  was  requifite  for  building 
other  mips.  This  appeared  reafonable.  A 
number  of  Mexicans  were  fent  to  Vera  Cruz  to 
cut  down  timber,  and  fome  Spanifh  carpenters 
were  appointed  to  fuperintend  the  work.  Cortes 
flattered  himfelf,  that  during  this  interval  he 
might  either  find  means  to  avert  the  threatened 
danger,  or  receive  fuch  reinforcements  as  would 
enable  him  to  defpife  it. 

Almoft  nine  months  were  elapfed  fince  Porto- 
carrero  and  Montejo  had  failed  with  his  dif- 
patches  to  Spain ;  and  he  daily  expected  their 
return  with  a  confirmation  of  his  authority 
from  the  king.  Without  this,  his  condition 
was  infecure  and  precarious,  and  after  all  the 
great  things  which  he  had  done,  it  might  be  his 
doom  to  bear  the  name  and  fuffer  the  punifli- 
ment  of  a  traitor.     Rapid  and  extenfive  as  his 

progrcfe 
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progrefs  had  been,  he  could  not  hope  to  com- 
plete the  reduction  of  a  great  empire  with  fo 
fmall  a  body  of  men,  which  by  this  time  difeafes 
of  various  kinds  conliderably  thinned  ;  nor  could 
he  apply  for  recruits  to  the  Spanifh  fettlements 
in  the  iflands  until  he  received  the  royal  appro- 
bation of  his  proceedings. 

While  he  remained  in  this  cruel  fituation, 
anxious  about  what  was  pail*  uncertain  with 
refpecl:  to  the  future,  and,  by  the  late  declaration 
of  Montezuma,  oppreffed  with  a  new  addition 
of  cares,  a  Mexican  courier  arrived  with  an  ac- 
count of  fame  (hips  having  appeared  on  the 
coaft.  Cortes,  with  fond  credulity,  imagining 
that  his  meflengers  were  returned  from  Spain 9 
and  that  the  completion  of  all  his  wifhes  and 
hopes  was  at  hand,  imparted  the  glad  tidings  to 
his  companions,  who  received  them  with  tranf- 
ports  of  mutual  gratulation.  Their  joy  was 
pot  of  long  continuance.  A  courier  from  San- 
doval, whom  Cortes  had  appointed  to  fucceed 
Efcalante  in  command  at  Vera  Cruz,  brought 
certain  information  that  the  armament  was 
fitted  out  by  Velafquez,  governor  of  Cuba, 
and  inftead  of  bringing  the  aid  which  they  ex- 
pected, threatened  them  with  immediate  de- 
struction. 

The  motives  which  prompted  Velafquez  to 
this  violent  meafure  are  obvious.  From  the 
circumftances  of  Cortes's  departure,  it  was  im- 
poffible  not  to  fufpecl:  his  intention  of  throwing 
off  all  dependence  upon  him.  His  neglecting 
to  tranfmit  any  account  of  his  operations  to 
Cuba,  flrengthened  this  fufpicion,  which  was 
fct  lait  confirmed  beyond  doubt,  by  the  indifcre- 

tion 
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tion  of  the  officers  whom  Cortes  fent  to  Spain. 
They,  from  fome  motive  which  is  not  clearly 
explained    by     the     contemporary     hiftorians, 
touched  at  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  contrary  to  the 
peremptory  orders  of  their  general  °.     By  this 
means  Velafquez  not  only  learned  that  Cortes 
and  his  followers,  after  formally  renouncing  all 
connection  with   him,  had  eftablimed  an  inde- 
pendent colony  in  New  Spain,  and  were  folicrU 
ing  the  king  to  confirm   their  proceedings  by 
hi*  authority  ;    but  he  obtained  particular  in- 
formation    concerning    the    opulence    of    the 
country,    the    valuable    prefents   which    Cortes 
had  received,  and  the  inviting  profpe&s  of  fuc- 
cefs  that  opened  to  his  view.      Every  pafiiou 
which  can  agitate  an  ambitious  mind ;  fhame,  at 
having  been  io  grofsly  overreached;  indignation, 
at  being  betrayed  by  the  man  whom  he  had  le~ 
lecled  as  the  object  of  his  favour  and  confidence  ; 
grief,  for  having  wafted  his  fortune  to  aggrandize; 
an  enemy ;  and  defpair  of  recovering  fo  fair  an 
opportunity  of  eilabliihing  his  fame  and  extend- 
ing his   power,    now    raged   in   the   bofom    of 
Velafquez.    All  thefe,  with  united  force,  excited 
Tiim  to  make  an  extraordinary  effort  in  order  to 
be  avenged  on  the  author  of  his  wrongs,  and  to> 
wreft  from  him  his  ufurped  authority  and  con- 
quells.     Nor  did  he  want  the  appearance  of  a 
good  title  to  juftify  fuch  an  attempt.    The  agent 
whom   he   fent   to  Spain  with   an   account  of 
Grijalva's  voyage,  had  met  with  a  moll  favour- 
able reception  ;  and  from  the  fpecimens  which 
he    produced,     fuch    high    expectations    were 

o  B.  Diaz.  c.  54.,  55.    Herrera,  dec.  "a,  lib,  v.  c.  14. 
Gomara  Cron,  c,  $&• 
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formed  concerning  the. opulence  of  New  Spain, 
that  Velafquez  was  authorifed  to  profecute  the 
difcovery  of  the  country,  and  appointed  gover- 
nor of  it  during  life,  with  more  extenfive  power 
and  privileges  than  had  been  granted  to  any 
adventurer  from  the  time  of  Columbus  1.  Elated 
by  this  diflinguifhing  mark  of  favour,  and  war- 
ranted to  confider  Cortes  not  only  as  intruding 
upon  his  jurifdidlion,  but  as  difobedient  to  the 
royal  mandate,  he  determined  to  vindicate  his 
own  rights  and  the  honour  of  his  fovereign  by 
force  of  arms r.  His  ardour  in  carrying  on  his 
preparations,  was  fuch  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  violence  of  the  paflions  with 
which  he  was  animated ;  and  in  a  fhort  time  an 
armament  war.  completed,  confuting  of  eighteen 
fhips,  which  had  on  board  fourfcore  horfemen, 
eight  hundred  foot  foldiers,  of  which  eighty 
were  mufketeers,  and  an  hundred  and  twenty 
crofs-bow  men,  together  with  a  train  of  twelve 
pieces  of  cannon.  As  Velafquez's  experience  of 
the  fatal  confequence  of  committing  to  another 
what  he  ought  to  have  executed  himfelf,  had 
not  rendered  him  more  enterprifing,  he  vetted 
the  command  of  this  formidable  body,  which, 
in  the  infancy  of  the  Spanifh  power  in  America, 
merits  the  appellation  of  an  army,  in  Pamphilo 
de  Narvaez,  with  inftru&ions  to  feize  Cortes 
and  his  principal  officers,  to  fend  them  prisoners 
to  him,  and  then  to  complete  the  difcovery  and 
Conqueft  of  the  country  in  his  name. 

After  a  profperous  voyage,  Narvaez  landed 
his  men  without  opposition  near  St.  Juan   de 

9  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  iii.  c.  X J. 
*  SeeNoTiCXV. 
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Ullua  [April].  Three  foldiers,  whom  Cortes  liad 
Tent  to  fearch  for  mines  in  that  diftrift,  immedi- 
ately joined  him.  By  this  accident,  he  not  only8 
received  information  concerning  the  progrefs  and 
fituation  of  Cortes,  but  as  thefe  foldiers  had 
made  fome  progrefs  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Mexican  language,  he  acquired  interpreters,  by 
whofe  means  he  was  enabled  to  hold  fome  inter- 
courfe  with  the  people  of  the  country.  But, 
according  to  the  low  cunning  of  deferters,  they 
framed  their  intelligence  with  more  attention  to 
what  they  thought  would  be  agreeable,  than  to 
what  they  knew  to  be  true  ;  and  reprefented 
the  iituation  of  Cortes  to  be  fo  defperate,  and 
the  difaffe&ion  of  his  followers  to  be  fo  ge- 
neral, as  increafed  the  natural  confidence  and 
prefumption  of  Narvaez.  His  firft  operation, 
however,  might  have  taught  him  not  to  rely  on 
their  partial  accounts.  Having  fent  to  fum- 
xnon  the  governor  of  Vera  Cruz  to  furrender, 
Guevara,  a  pried:  whom  he  employed  in  that 
fervice,  made  the  requifition  with  fueh  infolence, 
that  Sandoval,  an  officer  of  high  fpirit,  and 
zealoufly  attached  to  Cortes,  inftead  of 
complying  with  his  demands,  feized  him  and 
his  attendants,  and  fent  them  in  chains  to 
Mexico. 

Cortes  received  them  not  like  enemies,  but  as 
friends,  and  condemning  the  feverity  of  San- 
doval, fet  them  immediately  at  liberty.  By  this 
well-timed  clemency,  feconded  by  careffes  and 
prefents,  he  gained  their  confidence,  and  drew 
from  them  fuch  particulars  concerning  the  force 
and  intentions  of  Narvaez,  as  gave  him  a  view 
of  the  impending  jdanger  in  its  full  extent.  He 
s  z  had 
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had  not  to  contend  now  with  half-naked  In- 
dians,  no  match  for  him  in  war,  and  ftill  more 
inferior  in  the  arts  of  policy,  but  to  take  the 
field  againft  an  army  in  courage  and  martial 
diicipline  equal  to  his  own,  in  number  far  fupe- 
rior,  acting  under  the  fanction  of  royal  authority, 
and  commanded  by  an  officer  of  known  bravery. 
He  was  informed  that  Narvaez,  more  folicitous 
to  gratify  the  refentment  of  Velafquez,  than 
attentive  to  the  honour  or  intereft  of  his  country, 
had  begun  his  intercourfe  with  the  natives,  by 
reprefenting  him  and  his  followers  as  fugitives 
and  outlaws,  guilty  of  rebellion  againlt  their 
own  fovereign,  and  of  injuftice  in  invading  the 
Mexican  empire;  and  had  declared  that  his 
chief  object  in  vifiting  the  country  was  to 
punifh  the  Spaniards  who  had  committed  thefe 
crimes,  and  to  refcue  the  Mexicans  from  op- 
preiTion.  He  foon  perceived  that  the  fame  un- 
favourable reprefentations  of  his  character  and 
actions  had  been  conveyed  to  Montezuma,  and 
tbatNarvaez  had  found  means  to  allure  him, 
that  as  the  conduct  of  thofe  who  kept  him  under 
reltraint  was  highly  difpleafing  to  the  king  his 
matter,  he  had  it  in  charge  not  only  to  refcue 
an  injured  monarch  from  confinement,  but  tQ 
reinstate  him  in  the  poffeffion  of  his  ancient 
power  and  independence.  Animated  with  this 
profpedt  of  being  fet  free  from  fubjection  to 
itrangers,  the  Mexicans  in  feveral  provinces  began 
openly  to  revolt  from  Cortes,  and  to  regard 
Narvaez  as  a  deliverer  no  lefs  able  than  willing 
to  fave  them.  Montezuma  himfelf  kept  up  a 
fecret  intercourfe  with  the  new  commander,  and 
fcemed   to  court  him  as  a  perfon   fuperior  irj 

power 
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power  and  dignity  to  thofe  Spaniards  whom  he 
had  hitherto  revered,  as  the  firfl  of  men  •. 

Such  were  the  various  afpe&s  of  danger  and 
difficulty  which  prefented  themfelves  to  the  view 
of  Cortes.  No  fituation  can  be  conceived  more 
trying  to  the  capacity  and  firmnefs  of  a  general, 
or  where  the  choice  of  the  plan  which  ought 
to  be  adopted  was  more  difficult.  If  he  mould 
wait  the  approach  of  Narvaez  in  Mexico,  de- 
ftru&ion  feemed  to  be  unavoidable  ;  for  while 
the  Spaniards  preffed  him  from  without,  the  in- 
habitants, whofe  turbulent  fpirit  he  could  hardly 
reftrain  with  all  his  authority  and  attention,  would 
eagerly  lay  hold  on  fuch  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity of  avenging  all  their  wrongs.  If  he  mould 
abandon  the  capital,  fet  the  captive  monarch  at 
liberty,  and  march  out  to  meet  the  enemy,  he 
mull  at  once  forego  the  fruits  of  all  his  toils  and 
victories,  and  relinquifh  advantages  which  could 
not  be  recovered  without  extraordinary  effort?, 
and  infinite  danger.  If,  inltead  of  employing 
force,  he  mould  have  recourfe  to  conciliating 
meafures,  and  attempt  an  accommodation  with 
Narvaez  ;  the  natural  haughtinefs  of  that  offi- 
cer, augmented  by  confcioufnefs  of  his  prefent 
fuperiority,  forbad  him  to  cherifh  any  fanguine 
hope  of  fuccefs.  After  revolving  every  fcheme 
with  deep  attention,  Cortes  fixed  upon  that 
which  in  execution  was  raoft  hazardous,  but, 
if  fuccefsful,  would  prove  moil  beneficial  to 
himfelf  and  to  his  country  ;  and  with  the  der 
cifive  intrepidity  fuited  to  defperate  fituatioils, 
determined  to  make  one  bold  effort  for  victory 
under  every  difadvantage,  rather  than  facrifice 

8  See  Note  CXVI. 
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bis  own  conquefts  and  the   Spanifh  intereft,  in 
Mexico. 

But  though  he  forefaw  that  the  conteft  mufl 
be  terminated  finally  by  arms,  it  would  have 
been  not  only  indecent  but  criminal,  to  have 
marched  againfl  his  countrymen,  without  at- 
tempting to  adjuft  matters  by  an  amicable  ne- 
gcciation.  In  this  fervice  he  employed  Olmedo, 
fiis  chaplain,  to  whofe  character  the  function 
was  well  fuited,  and  who  pofTefTed,  befides, 
fuch  prudence  and  addrefs  as  qualified  him  to 
carry  on  the  fecret  intrigues  in  which  Cortes 
placed  his  chief  confidence.  Narvaez  rejected, 
with  fcorn,  every  fcheme  of  accommodation  that 
Olmedo  propofed,  and  was  with  difficulty  re- 
trained from  laying  violent  hands  on  him  and 
bis  attendants.  He  met,  however,  with  a  more 
favourable  reception  among  the  followers  of 
Narvaez,  to  many  of  whom  he  delivered  letters, 
either  from  Cortes  or  his  officers,  their  ancient 
friends  and  companions.  Cortes  artfully  ac« 
companied  thefe  with  prefents  of  rings,  chains 
of  gold,  and  other  trinkets  of  value,  which  in 
fpired  thofe  needy  adventurers  with  high  ideas 
of  the  wealth  that  he  had  acquired,  and  with 
envy  of  their  good  fortune  who  were  engaged  in 
Jiis  fervice.  Some,  from  hopes  of  becoming  fharers 
in  thofe  rich  fpoils,  declared  for  an  immediate 
accommodation  with  Cortes.  Others,  from 
public  fpirit,  laboured  to  prevent  a  civil  war, 
which,  whatever  party  mould  prevail,  mull 
ihake,  and  perhaps  fubvert  the  Spanifh  power, 
in  a  country  where  it  was  fo  imperfectly 
efrahlifhed.  Narvaez  difregarded  both,  and  by 
a'  public  proclamation  denounced  Cortes  and  his 

adherents 
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adherents  rebels  and  enemies  to  their  country, 
Cortes,  it  is  probable,  was  not  much  furprifed 
at  the  untraceable  arrogance  of  Narvaez  ;  and, 
after  having  given  fuch  a  proof  of  his  own 
pacific  difpofition  as  might  juftify  his  recourfe 
to  other  means,  he  determined  to  advance  to- 
wards an  enemy  whom  he  had  laboured  in  vain 
to  appeafe. 

He  left  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  the  ca- 
pital [May],  under  the  command  of  Pedro  de 
Alvarado,  an  officer  of  diflinguifhed  courage, 
for  whom  the  Mexicans  had  conceived  a  fmgu- 
lar  degree  of  refpecl:.  To  the  cuftody  of  this 
(lender  garrifon  he  committed  a  great  city,  with 
all  the  wealth  he  had  amaffed,  and,  what  was 
ftill  of  greater  importance,  the  perfon  of  the 
imprifoned  monarch.  His  utmoft  art  was  em- 
ployed in  concealing  from  Montezuma  the 
real  caufe  of  his  march.  He  laboured  to  per- 
fuade  him,  that  the  ftrangers  who  had  lately 
arrived  were  his  friends  and  fellow-fubje&s ; 
and  that,  after  a  fhort  interview  with  them, 
they  would  depart  together,  and  return  to  their 
own  country.  The  captive  prince,  unable  to 
comprehend  the  defigns  of  the  Spaniards,  or  to 
reconcile  what  he  now  heard  with  the  declara- 
tions of  Narvaez,  and  afraid  to  difcover  any 
fymptom  of  fufpicion  or  diftruft  of  Cortes,  pro- 
mifed  to  remain  quietly  in  the  Spanifh  quarters, 
and  to  cultivate  the  fame  friendlhip  with  Alva- 
rado which  he  had  uniformly  maintained  with 
him.  Cortes,  with  feeming  confidence  in  this 
promife,  but  relying  principally  upon  the  in- 
junctions which  he  had  given  Alvarado  to  guard 

his 
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his  prifoner  with  the  moft  fcrupulous  vigilance, 
fet  out  from  Mexico, 

His  ftrength,  even  after  it  was  reinforced  by 
the  junction  of  Sandoval  and  the  garrifon  of 
Vera  Cruz,  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men.  As  he  hoped  for  fuccefs  chiefly  from 
the  rapidity  of  his  motions,  his  troops  were  not 
incumbered  either  with  baggage  or  artillery. 
But  as  he  dreaded  extremely  the  impreflion 
which  the  enemy  might  make  with  their  cavalry, 
he  had  provided  againft  this  danger  with  the 
forefight  and  fagacity  which  diitinguifh  a  great 
commander.  Having  obferved  that  the  Indians 
in  the  province  of  Chinantla  ufed  fpears  of  ex- 
traordinary length  and  force,  he  armed  his 
foldiers  with  thefe,  and  accuftomed  them  to  that 
deep  and  compact  arrangement  which  the  ufe  of 
this  formidable  weapon,  the  bell  perhaps  that  ever 
was  invented  for  defence,  enabled  them  to  aflume. 

With  this  fmall  but  firm  battalion,  Cortes 
advanced  towards  Zempoalla,  of  which  Narvaez 
had  taken  poiTeflion.  During  his  march,  he 
made  repeated  attempts  towards  fome  accommo- 
dation with  his  opponent.  But  Narvaez  re- 
quiring that  Cortes  and  his  followers  mould  in- 
itantly  recognize  his  title  to  be  governor  of 
New  Spain,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  which  he 
derived  from  Velafquez  ;  and  Cortes  refufing  to 
fubmit  to  any  authority  which  was  not  founded 
on  a  commiffion  from  the  emperor  himfelf,  under 
whofe  immediate  protection  he  and  his  adherents 
had  placed  their  infant  colony  ;  all  thefe  attempts 
proved  fruitlefs.  The  intercourse,  however, 
which  this  occafioned  between  the  two  parties, - 
proved  of  no  fmall  advantage  to  Cortes,   as  it 

afforded 
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afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  gaining  fome  of 
Narvaez's  officers  by  liberal  prefents,  of  foften- 
ing  others  by  a  femblance  of  moderation,  and  of 
dazzling  all  by  the  appearance  of  wealth  among 
his  troops,  moll  of  his  foldiers  having  converted 
their  (hare  of  the  Mexican  gold  into  chains, 
bracelets,  and  other  ornaments,  which  they  dis- 
played with  military  oftentation.  Naivaez  and 
a  little  junto  of  his  creatures  excepted,  all  the 
army  leaned  towards  an  accommodation  with 
their  countrymen.  This  difcoveiy  of  their  in- 
clination irritated  his  violent  temper  almoft  to 
madnefs.  In  a  tranfport  of  rage,  he  fet  a  price 
upon  the  head  of  Cortes,  and  of  his  principal 
officers  ;  and  having  learned  that  he  was  now 
advanced  within  a  league  of  Zempoalla  with 
his  fmall  body  of  men,  he  confidered  this  as  an 
infult  which  merited  immediate  chaftifement,  and 
marched  out  with  all  his  troops  to  offer  him 
battle. 

But  Cortes  was  a  leader  of  greater  abilities 
and  experience  than,  on  equal  ground,  to  fight 
an  enemyfo  far fuperior  in  number,  and  fo  much 
better  appointed.  Having  taken  his  ftation  on 
the  oppofite  bank  of  the  river  de  Canoas,  where 
he  knew  that  he  could  not  be  attacked,  he  be- 
held the  approach  of  the  enemy  without  con-» 
cern,  and  difregarded  this  vain  bravade.  It 
was  then  the  beginning  of  the  wet  feafon ',  and 
the  rain  had  poured  down,  during  a  great  part 
of  the  day,  with  the  violence  peculiar  to  the 
torrid  zone.  The  followers  of  Narvaez,  unac- 
cuftomed  to  the  hardfhips  of  military  fervice, 
murmured  fo  much  at  being  thus  fruitlefsly  ex- 
pofed,  that,  from  their  unfoldier-like  impatience, 

*  Hackluyt,  vol.  iii.  467.  De  Laet,  Defer.  lad.  Occid.  %%l* 
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as  well  as  his  own  contempt  of  his  adverfary, 
.their  general  permitted  them  to  retire  to  Zem- 
poalla.  The  very  circumftance  which  induced 
them  to  quit  the  field,  encouraged  Cortes  to 
form  a  fcheme,  by  which  he  hoped  at  once  to 
terminate  the  war.  He  obferved,  that  his  hardy 
veterans,  though  {landing  under  the  torrents, 
which  continued  to  fall,  without  a  fingle  tent  or 
any  flielter  whatfoever  to  cover  them,  were  fo 
far  from  repining  at  hardfhips  which  wei*e  be- 
come  familiar  to  them,  that  they  were  ftill  frefh 
and  alert  for  fervice.  He  forefaw  that  the  enemy 
would  naturally  give  themfelves  up  to  repofe 
after  their  fatigue,  and  that,  judging  of  the 
conduct  of  others  by  their  own  effeminacy,  they 
would  deem  themfelves  perfectly  fecure  at  a  fea- 
fon  fo  unlit  for  action.  He  refolved,  therefore, 
to  fall  upon  them  in  the  dead  of  night,  when 
the  furprife  and  terror  of  this  unexpected 
attack  might  more  than  compenfate  the  in- 
feriority of  his  numbers.  His  foldiers,  fcnfible 
that  no  refource  remained  but  in  fome  defperate 
effort  of  courage,  approved  of  the  meafure 
with  fuch  warmth,  that  Cortes,  in  a  military 
oration  which  he  addreffed  to  them  before 
they  began  their  march,  was  more  folicitous  to 
temper  than  to  inflame  their  ardour.  He  di- 
vided them  into  three  parties.  At  the  head  of 
the  firfl  he  placed  Sandoval ;  entrufting  this 
gallant  officer  with  the  moil  dangerous  and  im- 
portant fervice,  that  of  feizing  the  enemy's  ar- 
tillery, which  was  planted  before  the  principal 
tower  of  the  temple,  where  Narvaez  had  fixed 
his  head-quarters.  Chriftoval  de  Olid  com- 
manded the  fecond,   with  orders  to  affault  the 

tower, 
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tower,  and  lay  hold  on  the  general.  Cortes 
himfelf  conducted  the  third  and  fmallefl  diviiion, 
which  was  to  acl:  as  a  body  of  referve,  and  to  fup- 
port  the  other  two  as  there  fhould  be  occafion. 
Having  pafTed  the  river  de  Canoas,  which  was 
much  fwelled  with  the  rains,  not  without  diffi- 
culty, the  water  reaching  almoft  to  their  chins, 
they  advanced  in  profound  filence,  without  beat 
of  drum,  or  found  of  any  warlike  inllrument  ; 
each  man  armed  with  his  fword,  his  dagger,  and 
his  Chinantlan  fpear.  Narvaez,  remifs  in  pro- 
portion to  his  fecurity,  had  polled  only  two 
centinels  to  Watch  the  motions  of  an  enemy 
whom  he  had  fuch  good  cauie  to  dread.  One 
of  thefe  was  feized  by  the  advanced  guard  of 
Cortes's  troops,  the  other  made  his  efcape,  and 
hurrying  to  the  town  with  all  the  precipitation 
of  fear  and  zeal,  gave  fuch  timely  notice  of  the 
enemy's  approach,  that  there  was  full  leifure  to 
have  prepared  for  their  reception.  But,  through 
the  arrogance  and  infatuation  of  Narvaez,  this 
important  interval  was  loft.  He  imputed  this 
alarm  to  the  cowardice  of  the  centinel,  and 
treated  with  derifion  the  idea  of  being  attacked 
by  forces  fo  unequal  to  his  own.  The  fhouts  of 
Cortes's  foldiers,  rufliing  on  to  the  affault,  con- 
vinced him  at  laft,  that  the  danger  which  he 
defpifed  was  real.  The  rapidity  with  which 
they  advanced  was  fuch,  that  only  one  cannon 
could  be  fired,  before  Sandoval's  party  clofed 
Avith  the  enemy,  drove  them  from  their  guns, 
and  began  to  force  their  way  up  the  fteps  of. 
the  tower.  Narvaez,  no  lefs  brave  in  action 
than  prefumptuous  in  conduct,,  armed  himfelf 
in  hade,  and  by  his  voice  and  example  animated 
his  men  to  the  combat.     Olid  advanced  to  fuf- 

tain 
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tain  his  companions  ;   and  Cortes  himfelf,  rufh- 
ing  to  the  front,  conducted  and  added  new  vi- 
gour  to  the   attack.      The  compact  order  in 
which  this  fmall  body  prefied  on,  and  the  im- 
penetrable front  which  they  prefented  with  their 
long  fpears,  bore  down  all  oppofition  before  it. 
They  had  now  reached  the  gate,  and  were  ftrug- 
gling  to  burft  it  open,  when  a  foldier  having  let 
nre  to  the  reeds  with  which   the    tower  was 
covered,  compelled  Narvaez  to  fally  out.     In 
the  firft  encounter  he  was  wounded  in  the  eye 
with  a  fpear,   and  falling  to  the  ground,  was 
dragged  down  the  fteps,  and  in  a  moment  clapt 
in  fetters.     The  cry  of  victory  refounded  among 
the  troops  of  Cortes.     Thofe  who  had  fallied 
out  with  their  leader  now  maintained  the  con- 
flict feebly,   and  began  to  furrender.     Among 
the  remainder  of  his  foldiers,  flationed  in  two 
fmaller  towers  of  the  temple,  terror  and  confu- 
fion  prevailed.    The  darknefs  was  fo  great,  that, 
they  could  not  diflinguifh  between  their  friends 
and  foes.  Their  own  artillery  was  pointed  againft 
them.     Wherever  they  turned  their  eyes,  they 
beheld  lights  gleaming  through  the  obicurity  of 
night,  which,  though  proceeding  only  from  a 
variety  of  fhining  infects,  that  abound  in  moifl 
and  fultry  climates,  their  affrighted  imaginations 
reprefented  as  numerous    bands   of*  mufketeers 
advancing  with  kindled  matches  to  the  attack. 
After  a  fhort  refiftance,  the  foldiers  compelled 
their  officers  to  capitulate,  and  before  morning 
all  laid  down  their  arms,  and  fubmitted  quietly 
to  their  conquerors. 

This  complete  victory  proved  more  acceptable, 

as  it  was  gained  almofh  without  bloodfhed,  only 

two  foldiers  being  killed  on  the  fide  of  Cortes, 

2  and 
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and  two  officers,  with  fifteen  private  men,  of 
the  adverfe  faction.  Cortes  treated  the  van- 
quifhed  not  like  enemies,  but  as  countrymen  and 
friends,  and  offered  either  to  fend  them  directly  to 
Cuba,  or  to  take  them  into  his  fervice,  as  part- 
ners in  his  fortune,  on  equal  terms  with  his  own 
foldiers.  This  latter  proportion,  feconded  by 
a  feafonable  diftribution  of  fome  prefents  from 
Cortes,  and  liberal  promifes  of  more,  opened  pro- 
fpe&s  fo  agreeable  to  the  romantic  expectations 
which  had  invited  them  to  engage  in  this  fervice, 
that  all,  a  few  partizans  of  Narvaez  excepted, 
clofed  with  it,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  pro- 
ftffions  of  fidelity  and  attachment  to  a  general 
whofe  recent  fuccefs  had  given  them  fuch  a 
ftriking  proof  of  his  abilities  for  command. 
Thus,  by  a  feries  of  events  no  lefs  fortunate  than 
uncommon,  Cortes  not  only  efcaped  from  per- 
dition which  feemed  inevitable,  but,  when  he  had 
leail  reafon  to  expect  it,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
thoufand  Spaniards,  ready  to  follow  wherever  he 
fhould  lead  them.  Whoever  reflects  upon  the 
facility  with  which  this  victory  was  obtained,  or 
confiders  with  what  fudden  and  unanimous 
tranfition  the  followers  of  Narvaez  ranged  them- 
felves  under  the  flandard  of  his  rival,  will  be 
apt  to  afcribe  both  events  as  much  to  the  in- 
trigues as  to  the  arms  of  Cortes,  and  cannot 
but  fufpecl:  that  the  ruin  of  Narvaez  was  oc- 
cafioned,  no  lefs  by  the  treachery  of  his  own 
followers,  than  by  the  valour  of  his  enemy  u. 

But,  in  one  point,  the  prudent  conduct  and 
good  fortune  of  Cortes  were  equally  confpicuous. 

u  Cortes,  Relat.  242.  D.    B.  Diaz.  c.  no— 125.    Her- 

xera,  dec.  2.  lib.  be.  c«  1 8,  &c.     Gomara,  Cron.  c.  97,  &c. 
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If,  by  the  rapidity  of  his  operations  after  he 
began  his  march,  he  had  not  brought  matters  to 
fuch  a  fpeedy  iffue,  even  this  decifive  victory 
would  have  come  too  late  to  have  faved  his 
companions  whom  he  left  in  Mexico.  A  few 
days  after  the  difcomfiture  of  Narvaez,  a  courier 
arrived  with  an  account  that  the  Mexicans  had 
taken  arms,  and  having  feized  and  deftroyed 
the  two  brigantines,  which  Cortes  had  built  in 
order  to  fecure  the  command  of  the  lake,  and 
attacked  the  Spaniards  in  their  quarters,  had 
killed  feveral  of  them,  and  wounded  more,  had 
reduced  to  afhes  their  magazine  of  pro  virions, 
and  carried  on  hoftilities  with  fuch  fury,  that, 
though  Alvarado  and  his  men  defended  themfelves 
with  undaunted  refolution,  they  muft  either  be 
foon  cut  off  by  famine,  or  fink  under  the  mul- 
titude of  their  enemies.  This  revolt  was  excited 
by  motives  which  rendered  it  {till  more  alarming. 
On  the  departure  of  Cortes  for  Zempoalla,  the 
Mexicans  flattered  themfelves,  that  the  long- 
expected  opportunity  of  reftoring  their  fovereign 
to  liberty,  and  of  vindicating  their  country  from 
the  odious  dominion  of  ltrangers,  was  at  length 
arrived  ;  that  while  the  forces  of  their  oppreflbrs 
were  divided,  and  the  arms  of  one  party  turned 
againfl   the  other,    they  might   triumph    with 

freater  facility  over  both.  Confultations  were 
eld,  and  fchemes  formed  with  this  intention. 
The  Spaniards  in  Mexico,  confeious  of  their 
own  feeblenefs,  fufpected  and  dreaded  thofe 
machinations.  Alvarado,  though  a  gallant  officer, 
poffefled  neither  that  extent  of  capacity,  nor  dig- 
nity of  manners,  by  which  Cortes  had  acquired 
fuch  an  afcendant  over  the  minds  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, 
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cans,  as  never  allowed  them  to  form  a  juft  eflimat* 
of  his  weakness  or  of  their  own  flrtngth.  AL 
varado  knew  no  mode  of  fupporting  his  authority 
but  force.  Inftead  of  employing  addrefs  to 
difconcert  the  plans  or  to  footh  the  fpirits  of 
the  Mexicans,  he  waited  the  return  of  one  of 
their  folemn  feftivals,  when  the  principal  perfons 
in  the  empire  were  dancing,  according  to  cuilom, 
in  the  court  of  the  great  temple  ;  he  feized  all 
the  avenues  which  led  to  it,  and,  allured  partly 
by  the  rich  ornaments  which  they  wore  in  honour 
of  their  gods,  and  partly  by  the  facility  of  cutting 
off  at  once  the  authors  of  that  confpiracy  which 
he  dreaded,  he  fell  upon  them,  unarmed  and 
unfufpicious  of  any  danger,  and  maflacred  a 
great  number,  none  efcaping  but  fuch  as  made 
then*  way  over  the  battlements  of  the  temple. 
An  action  fo  cruel  and  treacherous  filled  not 
only  the  city,  but  the  whole  empire,  with  indig- 
nation and  rage.  All  called  aloud  for  vengeance  ; 
and  regardlefs  of  the  fafety  of  their  monarch, 
whofe  life  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Spaniards,  or 
of  their  own  danger  in  aiTaulting  an  enemy  who 
had  been  fo  long  the  object  of  their  terror,  they 
committed  all  thofe  atts  of  violence  of  which 
Cortes  received  an  account. 

To  him  the  danger  appeared  fo  imminent,  as 
to  admit  neither  of  deliberation  nor  delay.  He 
fet  out  iullantly  with  all  his  forces,  and  returned 
from  Zempoalia  with  no  lefs  rapidity  than  he 
had  advanced  thither.  At  Tlafcala  he  was 
joined  by  two  thoufand  chofen  warriors.  On 
entering  the  Mexican  territories  he  found  that 
difafFeCtion  to  the  Spaniards  was  not  confined  to 
the  capital.  The  principal  inhabitants  had  de- 
t  2  ferted 
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ferted  the  towns  through  which  he  patted;  no 
perfon  of  note  appearing  to  meet  him  with  the 
ufual  refpecT: ;  no  proviiion  was  made  for  the 
fubfiftence  of  his  troops  ;  and  though  he  was 
permitted  to  advance  without  oppoiition,  the 
folitude  and  filence  which  reigned  in  every 
place,  and  the  horror  with  which  the  people 
avoided  all  intercourfe  with  him,  discovered  a 
deep-rooted  antipathy,  that  excited  the  moil  juft 
alarm.  But,  implacable  as  the  enmity  of  the 
Mexicans  was,  they  were  fo  unacquainted  with 
the  fcience  of  war,  that  they  knew  not  how  to 
take  the  proper  meafures,  either  for  their  own 
fafety  or  the  deftruction  of  the  Spaniards.  Un- 
inftruclied  by  their  former  error  in  admitting  a 
formidable  enemy  into  their  capital,  inftead  of 
breaking  down  the  caufeways  and  bridges,  by 
which  they  might  have  inclofed  Alvarado  and 
his  party,  and  have  effectually  ftopt  the  career 
of  Cortes,  they  again  fuffered  him  to  march  into 
the  city  [June  24]  without  moleftation,  and  to 
take  quiet  poffeffion  of  his  ancient  llation. 

The  transports  of  joy  with  which  Alvarado 
and  his  foldiers  received  their  companions  cannot 
be  expreffed.  Both  parties  were  fo  much 
elated,  the  one  with  their  feafonable  deliverance, 
and  the  other  with  the  great  exploits  which  they 
had  atchieved,  that  this  intoxication  of  fuccefs 
feems  to  have  reached  Cortes  himfelf ;  and  he 
behaved  on  this  occafion  neither  with  his  ufual 
fagacity  nor  attention.  He  not  only  neglected 
to  vifit  Montezuma,  but  imbittered  the  infult  by 
expreflions  full  of  contempt  for  that  unfortunate 
prince  and  his  people.  The  forces  of  which  he 
jbiad  now  the  command,  appeared,  to  him  fo  irre* 

iiftible 
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fiftible,  that  he  might  aflume  an  higher  tone, 
and  lay  afide  the  malic  of  moderation  under 
which  he  had  hitherto  concealed  his  defigns. 
Some  Mexicans,  who  underftood  the  Spanifh 
language,  heard  the  contemptuous  words  which 
Cortes  uttered,  and  reporting  them  to  their 
countrymen,  kindled  their  rage  anew.  They 
were  now  convinced  that  the  intentions  of  the 
general  were  equally  bloody  with  thofe  of  Al- 
varado,  and  that  his  original  purpofe  in  vifiting 
their  country,  had  not  been,  as  he  pretended, 
to  court  the  alliance  of  their  fovereign,  but  to 
attempt  the  conqueft  of  his  dominions.  They 
refumed  their  arms  with  the  additional  fury 
which  this  difcovery  infpired,  attacked  a  con- 
fiderable  body  of  Spaniards  who  were  marching 
towards  the  great  fquare  in  which  the  public 
market  was  held,  and  compelled  them  to  retire 
with  fome  lofs.  Emboldened  by  this  fuccefs, 
and  delighted  to  find  that  their  opprefibrs  were 
not  invincible,  they  advanced  next  day  with  ex- 
traordinary martial  pomp  to  affault  the  Spaniards 
in  their  quarters.  Their  number  was  formidable, 
and  their  undaunted  courage  flill  more  fo. 
Though  the  artillery  pointed  againft  their  nu- 
merous battalions,  crowded  together  in  narrow 
ftreets,  fwept  off  multitudes  at  every  difcharge  ; 
though  every  blow  of  the  Spanifh  weapons  fell 
with  mortal  effecl:  upon  their  naked  bodies,  the 
impetuofity  of  the  afiault  did  not  abate.  Frefh 
men  rufhed  forward  to  occupy  the  places  of  the 
(lain,  and  meeting  with  the  fame  fate,  were 
fucceeded  by  others  no  lefs  intrepid  and  eager 
for  vengeance.  The  utmofl  effort  of  CortesV 
abilities  and  experience,  feconded  by  the  difci- 
t  3  plinc4 
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plined  valour  of  his  troops,  were  hardly  fufficient 
to  defend  the  fortifications  that  furrounded  the. 
poft  where  the  Spaniards  were  ftationed,  into. 
which  the  enemy  were  more  than  once  on  the 
point  of  forcing  their  way. 

Cortes  beheld,  with  wonder,  the  implacable 
ferocity  of  a  people  who  feemed  at  firfl  to  fub- 
mit  tamely  to  the  yoke,  and  had  continued  fo. 
long  paffive  under  it.  The  foldiers  of  Narvaez* 
who  fondly  imagined  that  they  followed  Cortes 
to  mare  in  the  fpoils  of  a  conquered  empire,  were 
aitonifhed  to  find  that  they  were  involved  in  a 
dangerous  war,  with  an  enemy  whofe  vigour 
was  ftill  unbroken,  and  loudly  execrated  their 
own  wreaknefs,  in  giving  fuch  eafy  credit  to 
the  deluiive  promiles  of  their  new  leader x. 
But  furprife  and  complaints  were  of  no  avail. 
Some  immediate  and  extraordinary  effort  was 
requifite  to  extricate  themfelves  out  of  their  pre- 
fent  fituation.  As  foon  as  the  approach  of 
evening  induced  the  Mexicans  to  retire,  in  com- 
pliance with  their  national  cuftom  of  ceafmg 
from  hoftilities  with  the  fetting  fun,  Cortes 
began  to  prepare  for  a  fally,  next  day,  with  fuch 
a  confiderable  force,  as  might  either  drive  the 
enemy  out  of  the  city,  or  compel  them  to  liflen 
to  terms  of  accommodation. 

He  conducted,  in  perfon,  the  troops  deftined 
for  this  important  fervice.  Every  invention, 
known  in  the  European  art  of  war,  as  well  aa 
every  precaution,  fuggefted  by  his  long  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Indian  mode  of  fighting,  were. 
employed  to  enfure  fuccefs.  But  he  found  an 
enemy  prepared  and  determined  to  oppofe  him, 

*  B.  Diasr.  c,  126.  .  ' 
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The  force  of  the  Mexicans  was  greatly  aug- 
mented by.frefh  troops,  which  poured  in  con- 
tinually from  the  country,  and  their  animofity 
was  in  no  degree  abated.  They  were  led  by 
their  nobles,  inflamed  by  the  exhortations  of 
their  priefts,  and  fought  in  defence  of  their 
temples  and  families,  under  the  eye  of  their  gods, 
and  in  prefence  of  their  wives  and  children. 
Notwithstanding  their  numbers,  and  enthufiaftic 
contempt  of  danger  and  death,  wherever  the 
Spaniards  could  clofe  with  them,  the  fupe«» 
riority  of  their  discipline  and  arms  obliged  the 
Mexicans  to  give  way.  But  in  narrow  flreets, 
and  where  many  of  the  bridges  of  communication 
were  broken  down,  the  Spaniards  could  feldom 
come  to  a  fair  rencounter  with  the  enemy,  and 
as  they  advanced,  were  expofed  to  fhowers  of 
arrows  and  ftones  from  the  tops  of  houfes.  After 
a  day  of  inceflant  exertion,  though  vail  numbers 
of  the  Mexicans  fell,  and  part  of  the  city  was 
burnt,  the  Spaniards,  weary  with  the  (laughter, 
and  haraffed  by  multitudes  which  fucceflively 
relieved  each  other,  were  obliged  at  length  to 
retire,  with  the  mortification  of  having  accom- 
plifhed  nothing  fo  decifive  as  to  compenfate 
the  unufiial  calamity  of  having  twelve  foldiers 
killed,  and  above  fixty  wounded.  Another 
{ally,  made  with  greater  force,  was  not  more 
effectual,  and  in  it  the  general  himfelf  was 
wounded  in  the  hand. 

Cortes  now  perceived,  too  late,  the  fatal 
error  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed  by  his 
own  contempt  of  the  Mexicans,  and  was  fatisfied 
t;hat  he  could  neither  maintain  his  prefent  ilation 
in  the  centre  of  an  hoftile  city,  nor  retire  from 

■'"  •  it 
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it  without  the  mod  imminent  danger.     One  re- 
fource  ftill  remained,  to  try  what  effect  the  in- 
terpofition  of  Montezuma  might  have  to  foothe 
or  overawe  his  fubje&s.     When  the  Mexicans 
approached  next  morning  to  renew  the  afiault, 
that  unfortunate   prince,    at  the  mercy   of  the 
Spaniards,    and  reduced  to  the  fad  ncceflity  of 
becoming  the  initrument  of  his  own   difgrace, 
and  of  the  flavery  of  his  people  ?,  advanced  to 
the  battlements  in  his  royal  robes,   and  with  all 
the  pomp  in  which  he  ufed  to  appear  on  folemn 
occafions.     At  fight  of  their  fovereign,  whom 
they  had  long  been  accuflomed  to  honour,  and 
almoft  revere  as  a  god,  the  weapons  dropt  from 
their  hands,  every  tongue  was  lilent,  all  bowed 
their  heads,  and  many  proftrated  themfelves  on 
the  ground.     Montezuma  addreffed  them  with 
every  argument  that  could  mitigate  their  rage, 
or  perfuade  them  to  ceafe  from  hoftilities.  When 
he  ended  his  difcourfe,  a  fullen  murmur  of  dif- 
approbation    run  through  the   ranks ;    to    this 
fucceeded  reproaches  and  threats  ;    and  the  fury 
of  the  multitude  rifing  in  a  moment  above  every 
reflraint  of  decency  or  refpedt.,  flights  of  arrows 
and  volleys  of  Hones  poured  in  fo  violently  upon 
the  ramparts,    that  before  the  Spanifh  foldiers> 
appointed  to  'cover  Montezuma  with  their  buck- 
lers, had  time  to  lift  them  in  his  defence,  two 
arrows  wounded  the  unhappy  monarch,  and  the 
blow  of  a  Hone  on  his  temple  ftruck  him  to  the 
ground.     On  feeing  him  fall,  the  Mexicans  were 
io  much  aftonifhed,  that,  with  a  tranfition   not 
uncommon  in  popular  tumults,  they  paffed  in  a 
.moment  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  remorfe 

y  See  Nots  CXVII. 
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fucceeded  to  infult,  and  they  fled  with  horror, 
as  if  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  were  purfuing  the 
crime  which  they  had  committed.  The  Spa- 
niards, without  moleftation,  carried  Montezuma 
to  his  apartments,  and  Cortes  haftened  thither 
to  confole  him  under  his  misfortune.  But  the 
unhappy  monarch  now  perceived  how  low  he 
was  funk,  and  the  haughty  fpirit  which  feemed 
to  have  beenfo  long  extinct,  returning,  he  fcorned 
to  furvive  this  laft  humiliation,  and  to  protract  an 
ignominious  life,  not  only  as  the  prifoner  and 
tool  of  his  enemies,  but  as  the  objeel:  of  con- 
tempt or  deteftation  among  his  fubjecls.  In  a 
tranfport  of  rage  he  tore  the  bandages  from 
his  wounds,  and  refufed,  with  fuch  obftinacy, 
to  take  any  nourifhment,  that  he  foon  ended 
his  wretched  days,  rej celling  with  difdain  all 
the  folicitations  of  the  Spaniards  to  embrace 
the  Chriftian  faith. 

Upon  the  death  of  Montezuma,  Cortes  having 
loft  all  hope  of  bringing  the  Mexicans  to  an 
^accommodation,  faw  no  profpeel:  of  fafety  but 
1  in  attempting  a  retreat,  and  began  to  prepare  for 
it.  But  a  fudden  motion  of  the  Mexicans  en- 
gaged him  in  new  confli&s.  They  took  poffef- 
Jion  of  a  high  tower  in  the  great  temple  which 
overlooked  the  Spanifh  quarters,  and  placing 
there  a  garrifon  of  their  principal  warriors,  not 
a  Spaniard  could  ftir  without  being  expofed  to 
their  miflile  weapons.  From  this  poll  it  was 
neceflary  to  chfodge  them  at  any  rifle  ;  and  Juan 
de  Efcobar,  with  a  numerous  detachment  of 
chofen  foldiers,  was  ordered  to  make  the  attack. 
But  Efcobar,  though  a  gallant  officer,  and  at  the 
head  of  troops  accuftomed  to  conquer,  and  who 

now 
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now  fought  under  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen, 
was  thrice  repulfed.  Cortes,  fenfible  that  not 
only  the  reputation,  but  the  fafety  of  his  army 
depended  on  the  fuccefs  of  this  affault,  ordered 
a  buckler  to  be  tied  to  his  arm,  as  he  could  not 
manage  it  with  his  wounded  hand,  and  ruined 
with  his  drawn  fword  into  the  thicken:  of  the 
combatants.  Encouraged  by  the  prefence  of 
their  general,  the  Spaniards  returned  to  the 
charge,  with  fuch  vigour,  that  they  gradually 
forced  their  way  up  the  fleps,  and  drove  the 
Mexicans  to  the  platform  at  the  top  of  the 
tower.  There  a  dreadful  carnage  began,  when 
two  young  Mexicans  of  high  rank,  obferving 
Cortes  as  he  animated  his  foldiers  by  his  voice 
and  example,  refolved  to  facrifice  their  own  lives 
in  order  to  cut  off  the  author  of  all  the  calami- 
ties which  defolated  their  country.  They  ap- 
proached him  in  a  fupplicant  pofture,  as  if  they 
had  intended  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  feiz- 
ing  him  in  a  moment,  hurried  him  towards  the 
battlements,  over  which  they  threw  themfelves 
headlong,  in  hopes  of  dragging  him  along  to 
be  dafhed  in  pieces  by  the  fame  fall.  But 
Cortes,  by  his  Itrength  and  agility,  broke 
loofe  from  their  grafp,  and  the  gallant  youths 
periihed  in  this  generous  though  unfuccefsful 
attempt  to  fave  their  country  ?.     As  foon  as  the 

y  M.  Clavigero  has  cenfured  me  with  afperity  for  relating 
this  gallant  action  of  the  two  Mexicans,  and  for  fuppoling 
that  there  were  battlements  round  the  temple  of  Mexico.  I 
related  the  attempt  to  deftroy  Cortes  on  the  authority  of  Her. 
dec.  2.  lib.  x.  c.  9.  and  of  Torquemada,  lib.  iv.  c.  69. 
J  followed  them  likewile  in  fuppofing  the  uppermoft  plat- 
form of  the  temple  to  be  encompaffed  by  a  battlement  or 
paiJ, 
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Spaniards  became  mailers  of  the  tower,  they  fet 
fire  to  it,  and,  without  farther  moleflation,  con- 
tinued the  preparations  for  their  retreat. 

This  became  the  more  neceiTary,  as  the  Mexi- 
cans were  fo  much  aflonifhed  at  the  laft  effort  of 
the  Spanifh  valour,  that  they  began  to  change 
their  whole  fyftem  of  hoftility,  and,  inflead  of 
incelTant  attacks,  endeavoured,  by  barricading 
the  flreets,  and  breaking  down  the  caufeways, 
to  cut  off  the  communication  of  the  Spaniards 
with  the  continent,  and  thus  to  flarve  an  enemy 
whom  they  could  not  fubdue.  The  firfl  point 
to  be  determined  by  Cortes  and  his  followers, 
was,  whether  they  fhould  march  out  openly  in 
the  face  of  day,  when  they  could  difcern  every 
danger,  and  fee  how  to  regulate  their  own  mo- 
tions, as  well  as  how  to  refill  the  affaults  of  the 
enemy  ;  or,  whether  they  mould  endeavour  to 
retire  fecretly  in  the  night  ?  The  latter  was  pre- 
ferred, partly  from  hopes  that  their  national  fu- 
perftition  would  reftrain  the  Mexicans  from  ven- 
turing to  attack  them  in  the  night,  and  partly 
from  their  own  fond  belief  in  the  predictions  of 
a  private  foldier,  who  having  acquired  univerfal 
credit  by  a  fmattering  of  learning,  and  his  pre- 
tenlions  to  aflrology,  boldly  allured  his  country- 
men of  fuccefs,  if  they  made  their  retreat  in  this 
manner.  They  began  to  move,  towards  mid- 
night, in  three  divisions.  Sandoval  led  the  van  ; 
Pedro  Alvarado,  and  Velafquez  de  Leon,  had 
the  conduct  of  the  rear ;  and  Cortes  commanded 
in  the  centre,  where  he  placed  the  prifoners, 
among  whom  were  a  fon  and  two  daughters  of 
Montezuma,  together  with  feveral  Mexicans  of 
diilinclion,    the   artillery,   the  baggage,   and  a 

portable 
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portable  bridge  of  timber,  intended  to  be  laid 
over  the  breaches  in  the  caufeway.  They  marched 
in  profound  iilence  along  the  caufeway  which  led 
to  Tacuba,  becaufe  it  was  fhorter  than  any  of 
the  reft,  and  lying  moil  remote  from  the  road 
towards  Tlafcala  and  the  fea-coaft,  had  been  left 
more  entire  by  the  Mexicans.  They  reached 
the  firft  breach  in  it  without  moleftation,  hoping 
that  their  retreat  was  undifcovered. 

But  the  Mexicans,  unperceived,  had  not  only- 
watched  all  their  motions  with  attention,  but 
had  made  proper  difpofitions  for  a  moft  formi- 
dable attack.  While  the  Spaniards  were  intent 
upon  placing  their  bridge  in  the  breach,  and  oc- 
cupied in  conducting  their  horfes  and  artillery 
along  it,  they  were  fuddenly  alarmed  with  the 
tremendous  found  of  warlike  inftruments,  and  a 
general  fhout  from  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
enemies ;  the  lake  was  covered  with  canoes ; 
flights  of  arrows  and  fhowers  of  Hones  poured 
in  upon  them  from  every  quarter ;  the  Mexi- 
cans rufhing  forward  to  the  charge  with  fearlefs 
impetuoiity,  as  if  they  hoped  in  that  moment  to 
be  avenged  for  all  their  wrongs.  Unfortunately 
the  wooden  bridge,  by  the  weight  of  the  artillery, 
Was  wedged  fo  fail  into  the  ilones  and  mud,  that 
it  was  impoffible  to  remove  it.  Difmayed  at 
this  accident,  the  Spaniards  advanced  with  pre- 
cipitation towards  the  fecond  breach.  The  Mexi- 
cans hemmed  them  in  on  every  tide,  and  though 
they  defended  themfelves  with  their  ufual  cou- 
rage, yet  crouded  together  as  they  were  on  a 
narrow  caufeway,  their  difcipline  and  military 
fkill  were  of  little  avail,  nor  did  the  obfcurity  of 
the  night  permit  them  to  derive  great  advantage 

from 
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from  their  fire-arms,or  the  fuperiority  of  their  other 
weapons.  All  Mexico  was  now  in  arms,  and  fo 
eager  were  the  people  on  the  deftru&ion  of  their 
opprelfors,  that  they  who  were  not  near  enough 
to  annoy  them  in  perfon,  impatient  of  the  delay, 
prefled  forward  with  fuch  ardour,  as  drove  on 
their  countrymen  in  the  front  with  irrefiftible 
violence.  Frefh  warriors  inftantly  filled  the  place 
of  fuch  as  fell.  The  Spaniards,  weary  with 
flaughter,  and  unable  to  fuitain  the  weight  of 
the  torrent  that  poured  in  upon  them,  began 
to  give  way.  In  a  moment  the  confufion  was 
univerfal ;  horfe  and  foot,  officers  and  foldiers, 
friends  and  enemies,  were  mingled  together : 
and  while  all  fought,  and  many  fell,  they  could 
hardly  diflinguifh  from  what  hand  the  blow 
came. 

Cortes,  with  about  a  hundred  foot  foldiers 
and  a  few  horfe,  forced  his  way  over  the  two- 
remaining  breaches  in  the  caufeway,  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  ferving  to  fill  up  the  chafms,  and 
reached  the  main  land.  Having  formed  them  as 
foon  as  they  arrived,  he  returned  with  fuch  as 
were  yet  capable  of  fervicc,  to  aflifl  his  friends 
in  their  retreat,  and  to  encourage  them,  by  his 
prefence  and  example,  to  perfevere  in  the  efforts 
requiiite  to  effect  it.  He  met  with  part  of  his 
foldiers,  who  had  broke  through  the  enemy,  but 
found  many  more  overwhelmed  by  the  multitude 
of  their  aggrefibrs,  or  perilhing  iu  the  lake ;. 
and  hxard  the  piteous  lamentations  of  others* 
whom  the  Mexicans,  having  taken  alive,  were 
carrying  off  in  triumph  to  be  facrificed  to  the 
god  of  war.  Before  day,  all  who  had  efcaped 
affembled  at  Tacuba.     But  when  the  morning 
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dawned,  and  difcovered  to  the  view  of  Cortes 
his  mattered  battalion,  reduced  to  lefs  than  half 
its  number,  the  furvivors  dejected,  and  moll  of 
them  covered  with  wounds,  the  thoughts  of 
what  they  had  fuffered,  and  the  remembrance 
of  fo  mawy  faithful  friends  and  gallant  followers 
who  had  fallen  in  that  night  of  forrow  z,  pierced 
his  foul  with  fuch  anguiih,  that  while  he  was 
forming  their  ranks,  and  ifTuing  fome  neceffary 
orders,  his  foldiers  obferved  the  tears  trickling 
from  his  eyes,  and  remarked,  with  much  fatif- 
fadlion,  that,  while  attentive  to  the  duties  of  a 
general,  he  was  not  infenfible  to  the  feelings  of 
a  man. 

In  this  fatal  retreat  many  officers  of  diftinctioa 
perifhed  %  and  among  theie  Velafquez  de  Leon, 
who  having  forfaken  the  party  of  his  kinfman, 
the  governor  of  Cuba,  to  follow  the  fortune  of  his 
companions,  "was,  on  that  account,  as  well  as 
for  his  fuperior  merit,  refpected  by  them  as  the 
fecond  peribn  in  the  army.  All  the  artillery, 
ammunition,  and  baggage,  were  loft  ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  horfes,  and  above  two  thoufand 
Tlafcalans,  were  killed,  and  only  a  very  fmall 
portion  of  the  treafure  which  they  had  amafled 
was  faved.  This,  which  had  been  always  their 
chief  object,  proved  a  great  caufe  of  their  ca 
lamity  ;  for  many  of  the  foldiers  having  fo  over- 
loaded themfelves  with  bars  of  gold  as  rendered 
them  unfit  for  action,  and  retarded  their  flight, 
fell  ignominioufly  the  victims  of  their  own  in- 
confiderate  avarice.  Amidft  fo  many  difafters, 
it  was  fome  confolation   to  find  that   Aguilar 

z  Nocbe  Trifle  is  the  name  bv  which  it  is  {till  diitinguifted 
in  New  Spain.  »  See  Note  CXVill, 
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and  Marina,  whofe  function  as  interpreters 
was  of  fuch  eflential  importance,  had  made 
their  efcape  \ 

The  firft  care  of  Cortes  was  to  find  fome 
melter  for  his  wearied  troops  ;  for  as  the  Mexi- 
cans infeiled  them  on  every  fide,  and  the  people 
of  Tacuba  began  to  take  arms,  he  could  not 
continue  in  his  prefent  liation.  He  directed  his 
march  towards  the  rifmg  ground,  and  having 
fortunately  discovered  a  temple  fituated  on  an 
eminence,  took  poffeffion  of  it.  There  he  found 
not  only  the  fhelter  for  which  he  wifhed,  but, 
what  was  no  lefs  wanted,  fome  provifions  to 
refrefh  his  men  ;  and  though  the  enemy  did  not 
intermit  their  attacks  throughout  the  day,  they 
were  with  lefs  difficulty  prevented  from  making 
any  impreflion.  During  this  time  Cortes  was 
engaged  in  deep  confultation  with  his  officers, 
concerning  the  route  which  they  ought  to  take 
in  their  retreat.  They  were  now  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  lake.  Tlafcala,  the  only  place 
where  they  could  hope  for  a  friendly  reception, 
lay  about  fixty-four  miles  to  the  eail  of  Mexi- 
co c  ;  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to?go  round  the 
north  end  of  the  lake  before  they  could  fall 
into  the  road  which  led  thither.  A  Tlafcalan 
foldier  undertook  to  be  their  guide,  and  con- 
ducted them  through  a  country,  in  fome  places 
marfhy,  in  others  mountainous,  in  all  ill-culti- 
vated and  thinly  peopled.  They  marched  for 
fix  days  with  little  refpite,  and  under  continual 
alarms,  numerous  bodies  of  the  Mexicans  hover- 

b  Cortes,  Relat.  p.  248.      E.  Diaz.   c.  128.     Gomaraj 
Cron.  c.  1C9.     Heirera,  dec.  2.  lib.  x.  c.  ir,  12. 
c  Villa  Se^nor  Teatro  Americanos,  lib.  ii.  c.  |I. 
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ing  around  them,  fometimes  harafiing  them  at  a 
<liitance  with  their  mifllle  weapons,  and  fome- 
times attacking  them  clofely  in  front,  in  rear,  in 
flank,  with  great  boldnefs,  as  they  now  knew 
that  they  were  not  invincible.  Nor  were  the 
fatigue  and  danger  of  thofe  inceflant  conflicts  the 
word  evils  to  which  they  were  expofed.  As  the 
barren  country  through  which  they  paffed  afforded 
hardly  any  provifions,  they  were  reduced  to  feed 
on  berries,  roots,  and  the  italks  of  green  maize  ; 
and  at  the  very  time  that  famine  was  depreffing 
their  fpirits  and  wafting  their  ftrength,  their 
fituation  required  the  mofl  vigorous  and  unre- 
mitting exertions  of  courage  and  activity. 
Amidlt  thofe  complicated  diitreffes,  one  cir- 
cumftance  fupported  and  animated  the  Spaniards. 
Their  commander  fuftained  this  fad  reverfe  of 
fortune  with  unfhaken  magnanimity.  His  pre- 
fence  of  mind  never  forfook  him  ;  his  fagacity 
forefaw  every  event,  and  his  vigilance  provided 
for  it.  He  was  foremoft  in  every  danger,  and 
jendured  every  hardmip  with  cheerfulnefs.  The 
difficulties  with  which  he  was  furrounded  feemed 
to  call  forth  new  talents  ;  and  his  foldiers, 
though  defpairing  themfelves,  continued  to  follow 
jhim  with  encreaiing  confidence  in  his  abilities. 

On  the  fixth  day  they  arrived  near  to  Otumba, 
not  far  from  the  road  between  Mexico  and  Tlaf- 
cala.  Early  next  morning  they  began  to  ad- 
vance towards  it,  flying  parties  of  the  enemy  Hill 
hanging  on  their  rear ;  and,  amidft  the  infults 
with  which  they  accompanied  their  hoftilities., 
Marina  remarked  that  they  often  exclaimed  with 
exultation,  "  Go  on,  robbers  ;  go  to  the  place 
where  you  fhall  quickly  meet  the  vengeance  due 

to 
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to  your  crimes.' '  The  meaning  of  this  threat 
the  Spaniards  did  not  comprehend,  until  they 
reached  the  fummit  of  an  eminence  before  them. 
There  a  fpacious  valley  opened  to  their  view, 
covered  with  a  vaft  army,  extending  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach.  The  Mexicans,  while  with 
one  body  of  their  troops  they  harafTed  the  Spa- 
niards in  their  retreat,  had  aflembled  their 
principal  force  on  the  other  fide  of  the  lake ; 
and  marching  along  the  road  which  led  dire6tly 
to  Tlafcala,  polled  it  in  the  plain  of  Otumba, 
through  which  they  knew  Cortes  muft  pafs. 
At  the  fight  of  this  incredible  multitude,  which 
they  could  furvey  at  once  from  the  riling  ground, 
the  Spaniards  were  aftonifhed,  and  even  the 
boldeft  began  to  defpair.  But  Cortes,  without 
allowing  leifure  for  their  fears  to  acquire  ftrength 
by  reflection,  after  warning  them  briefly  that  no 
alternative  now  remained  but  to  conquer  or  to 
die,  led  them  inftantly  to  the  charge.  The 
Mexicans  waited  their  approach  with  unufual 
fortitude.  Such,  however,  was  the  fuperiority 
of  the  Spanifh  difcipline  and  arms,  that  the 
imprefiion  of  this  fmall  body  was  irrefiftible ; 
and  whichever  way  its  force  was  directed,  it 
penetrated  and  difperfed  the  molt  numerous 
battalions.  But  while  thefe  gave  way  in  one 
quarter,  new  combatants  advanced  from  another, 
and  the  Spaniards,  though  fuccefsful  in  every 
attack,  were  ready  to  fink  under  thofe  repeated 
efforts,  without  feeing  any  end  of  their  toil,  or 
any  hope  of  victory.  At  that  time  Cortes  ob- 
ferved  the  great  ftandard  of  the  empire,  which 
was  carried  before  the  Mexican  general,  ad- 
vancing ;  and  fortunately  recollecting  to  have 
u  3  heard. 
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heard,  that  on  the  fate  of  it  depended  the  event 
of  every  battle,  he  aiTembled  a  few  of  his  braveft 
officers,  whofe  horfes  were  ftill  capable  of  fervice, 
and  placing  himfelf  at  their  head,  pufhed  for- 
ward towards  the  ftandard  with  an  impetuofity 
which  bore  down  every  thing  before  it.  A 
chofen  body  of  nobles,  who  guarded  the  ftandard, 
made  fome  reiiftance,  but  were  foon  broken. 
Cortes,  with  a  ftroke  of  his  lance,  wounded  the 
Mexican  general,  and  threw  him  to  the  ground. 
One  of  the  Spanifh  officers  alighting,  put  an 
end  to  his  life,  and  laid  hold  of  the  imperial 
ftandard.  The  moment  that  their  leader  fell, 
and  the  ftandard,  towards  which  all  directed 
their  eyes,  difappeared,  an  univerfal  panic  ftruck 
the  Mexicans,  and,  as  if  the  bond  which  held 
them  together  had  been  difTolved,  every  enhgn 
was  lowered,  each  foldier  threw  away  his  wea- 
pons, and  all  fled  with  precipitation  to  the 
mountains.  The  Spaniards,  unable  to  purfue 
them  far,  returned  to  collecl:  the  fpoils  of  the 
held,  which  were  fo  valuable,  as  to  be  fome 
compenfation  for  the  wealth  which  they  had  loft 
in  Mexico  ;  for  in  the  enemy's  army  were  moft 
of  their  principal  warriors,  drefTed  out  in  their 
richeft  ornaments,  as  if  they  had  been  marching 
to  aflured  victory.  Next  day  [July  8],  to 
their  great  joy,  they  entered  the  Tlafcalan 
territories  d. 

But,  amidft  their  fatisfa&ion  in  having  got 
beyond  the  precincts  of  an  hoftile  country,  they 
could  not  look  forward  without  folicitude,  as 
they  were   ft  ill  uncertain   what   reception  they 

d  Cortes,  Relat.  p.  219.     B.  Diaz.    c.  128.      Gomara, 
Cron.  c.  no.     Herrera,  dec  2,  lib.  x,  c.  12,  13, 
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might  meet  with  from  allies,  to  whom  they 
returned  in  a  condition  very  different  from  that 
in  which  they  had  lately  fet  out  from  their 
dominions.  Happily  for  them,  the  enmity  of 
the  Tlafcalans  to  the  Mexican  name  was  fo  in- 
veterate, their  delire  to  avenge  the  death  of  their 
countrymen  fo  vehement,  and  the  afcendant 
which  Cortes  had  acquired  over  the  chiefs  of  the 
republic  fo  complete,  that,  far  from  entertaining 
a  thought  of  taking  any  advantage  of  the  diftreffed 
lituation  in  which  they  beheld  the  Spaniards, 
they  received  them  with  a  tendernefs  and 
cordiality  which  quickly  diflipated  all  their 
fufpicions. 

Some  interval  of  tranquillity  and  indulgence 
was  now  abfolutely  neceflary ;  not  only  that  the 
Spaniards  might  give  attention  to  the  cure  of 
their  wounds,  which  had  been  too  long  neglected, 
but  in  order  to  recruit  their  ftrength,  exhaufted 
by  fuch  a  long  fucceffion  of  fatigue  and  hard- 
fhips.  During  this,  Cortes  learned  that  he  and 
his  companions  were  not  the  only  Spaniards  who 
had  felt  the  effects  of  the  Mexican  enmity.  A 
coniiderable  detachment,  which  was  marching 
from  Zempoalla  towards  the  capital,  had  been 
cut  off  by  the  people  of  Tepeaca.  A  fmaller 
party,  returning  from  TTlafeala  to  Vera  Cruz, 
with  the  fhare  of  the  Mexican  gold  allotted  to 
the  garrifon,  had  been  furprifed  and  deflroyed 
in  the  mountains.  At  a  juncture  when  the  life 
of  every  Spaniard  was  of  importance,  fuch  loffes 
were  deeply  felt.  The  fchemes  which  Cortes 
was  meditating  rendered  them  peculiarly  afflictive 
to  him.  While  his  enemies,  and  even  many  of 
own  followers  confidered  the  ^fetters  which  had 

befallen 
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befallen  him  as  fatal  to  the  progrefs  of  his  arms, 
and  imagined  that  nothing  now  remained  but 
fpeedily  to  abandon  a  country  which  he  had  in- 
vaded with  unequal  force,  his  mind,  as  eminent 
for  perfeverance  as  for  enterprife,  was  ft  ill  bent 
on  accomplifhing  his  original  purpofe,  of  fub- 
jecting  the  Mexican  empire  to  the  crown  of 
Caftile.  Severe  and  unexpected  as  the  check 
was  which  he  had  received,  it  did  not  appear 
to  him  a  fufficient  reafon  for  relinquifhing  the 
conquefts  which  he  had  already  made,  or  againft: 
refuming  his  operations  with  better  hopes  of  fuc- 
cefs.  The  colony  at  Vera  Cruz  was  not  only 
fafe,  but  had  remained  unmolefted.  The  people 
of  Zempoalla  and  the  adjacent  diftric1:s  had  dif- 
covered  no  fymptoms  of  defection.  The  Tlaf- 
calans  continued  faithful  to  their  alliance.  On 
their  martial  fpirit,  eafily  rouzed  to  arms,  and 
inflamed  with  implacable  hatred  of  the  Mexicans, 
Cortes  depended  for  powerful  aid.  He  had 
ftill  the  command  of  a  body  of  Spaniards,  equal 
in  number  to  that  with  which  he  had  opened  his 
way  into  the  centre  of  the  empire,  and  had  taken 
pofieiTion  of  the  capital ;  fo  that  with  the  benefit 
of  greater  experience,  as  well  as  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  country,  he  did  not  deipair  of 
quickly  recovering  all  that  he  had  been  deprived 
of  by  untoward  events, 

Full  of  this  idea,  he  courted  the  Tlafcalan 
chiefs  with  fucb  attention,  and  dirlributed  among 
them  fo  liberally  the  rich  fpoils  of  Otumba,  that 
he  was  fecure  of  obtaining  whatever  he  mould 
require  of  the  republic.  He  drew  a  fmall  fupply 
of  ammunition,  and  two  or  three  field-pieces, 
from  his  ftores  at  Vera  Cruz.     He  difpatched 

38 
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an  officer  of  confidence  with  four  fhips  of  Nar* 
vaez's  fleet  to  Hifpaniola  and  Jamaica,  to  engage 
adventurers,  and  to  purchafe  horfes,  gunpowder, 
and  other  military  ftores.  As  he  knew  that  it 
would  be  vain  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Mex- 
ico, unlefs  he  could  fecure  the  command  of  the 
lake,  lie  gave  orders  to  prepare,  in  the  mountains 
of  Tlafcala,  materials  for  building  twelve  brigan- 
tines,  fo  as  they  might  be  carried  thither  in 
pieces  ready  to  be  put  together,  and  launched 
when  he  ftood  in  need  of  their  fervicee. 

But  while,  with  provident  attention,  he  was 
taking  thofe  necefiary  fteps  towards  the  execu- 
tion of  his   meafures,    an  obftacle    arofe   in  a 
quarter  where  it  was  lean:  expected,  but  moll 
formidable.    The  fpirit  of  difcontent  and  mutiny 
broke  out  in  his  own  army.     Many  of  Narvaez's 
followers  were  planters  rather  than  foldiers,  and 
had  accompanied  him  to  New  Spain  with  fan- 
guine  hopes  of  obtaining  fettlements,  but  with 
little  inclination  to  engage  in  the  hardfhips  and 
dangers  of  war.     As  the  fame  motives  had  in- 
duced them  to  enter  into  their  new  engagements 
with  Cortes,  they  no  fooner  became  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  fervice,  than  they  bitterly- 
repented  of  their  choice.     Such  of  them  as  had 
the  good  fortune  to  furvive  the  perilous  adven- 
tures in  which  their  own  imprudence  had    in- 
volved them,  happy  in  having  made  their  efcape, 
trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  being  expofed  a 
fecond  time  to  fimilar  calamities.     As  foon  as 
they  difcovered  the  intention  of  Cortes,    they 
began  fecretly  to  murmur  and  cabal,  and  waxing 

c  Cortes  ReJat.  p.  253,  E.     Gomara  Cron.  c.  117. 
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gradually  more  audacious,  they,  in  a  body,  of- 
fered a  remonilrance  to  their  general  againft  the 
imprudence  of  attacking  a  powerful  empire  with 
his  mattered  forces,  and  formally  required  him 
to  lead  them  back  directly  to  Cuba.     Though 
Cortes,  long  practifed  in  the  arts  of  command, 
employed  arguments,    intreaties,    and  prefents, 
to  convince  or  to  foothe  them  ;   though  his  own 
foldiers,  animated  with  the  fpirit  of  their  leader, 
warmly  feconded  his  endeavours  ;  he  found  their 
fears  too  violent  and  deep-rooted  to  be  removed, 
and  the  utmofl  he  could  effect  was  to  prevail 
with  them  to  defer  their  departure  for  fome  time, 
on  a  promife  that  he  would,  at  a  more  proper 
juncture,  difmifs  fuch  as  mould  defire  it. 

That  the  malcontents  might  have  no  leifure 
to  brood  over  the  caufes  of  their  difafiection,  he 
refolved  inftantly  to  call  forth  his  troops  into 
action.     He  propofed  to  chaflife  the  people  of 
Tepeaca  for  the  outrage  which  they  had  com- 
mitted,  and  as  the  detachment  which  they  had 
cut  off  happened  to  be  compofed  moftly  of  fol- 
diers who  had  ferved  under  Narvaez,  their  com- 
panions, from  the  defire  of  vengeance,  engaged 
the  more  willingly  in  this  war.     He  took  the 
command  in  perfon  [Auguft],  accompanied  by 
a  numerous  body  of  Tlafcalans,  and  in  the  fpace 
of  a  few  weeks,  after  various  encounters,  with 
great  (laughter  of  the  Tepeacans,  reduced  that 
province  to  fubjection.     During  feveral  months, 
while  he  waited  for  the  fupplies  of  men  and  am- 
munition which  he  expected,  and  was  carrying 
on  his  preparations  for  conftructing  the  brigan^ 
tines,  he  kept  his  troops  conftantly  employed  in 
various    expeditions   againft   the   adjacent   pro- 
vinces, 
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vinces,  all  of  which  were  conducted  with  an 
uniform  tenor  of  fuccefs.  By  thefe,  his  men 
became  again  accuftomed  to  victory,  and  refumed 
their  wonted  fenfe  of  fuperiority  ;  the  Mexican 
power  was  weakened ;  the  Tlafcalan  warriors 
acquired  the  habit  of  acting  in  conjunction  with 
the  Spaniards ;  and  the  chiefs  of  the  republic 
delighted  to  fee  their  country  enriched  with  the 
fpoils  of  all  the  people  around  them,  and  aito* 
nifhed  every  day  with  frefh  difcoveries  of  the 
irrefiitible  prowefs  of  their  allies,  they  declined 
no  effort  requiiite  to  fupport  them. 

All  thofe  preparatory  arrangements,  however, 
though  the  moil  prudent  and  efficacious  which 
the  fituation  of  Cortes  allowed  him  to  make, 
would  have  been  of  little  avail,  without  a  rein- 
forcement of  Spanifh  foldiers.  Of  this  he  was 
fo  deeply  fenfible,  that  it  was  the  chief  object:  of 
his  thoughts  and  wifhes;  and  yet  his  only  pro- 
fpect  of  obtaining  it  from  the  return  of  the  of- 
ficer whom  he  had  fent  to  the  ifles  to  folicit  aid, 
was  both  diftant  and  uncertain.  But  what  neither 
his  own  fagacity  nor  power  could  have  procured, 
he  owed  to  a  feries  of  fortunate  and  unforefeen  inci- 
dents. The  governor  of  Cuba,  to  whom  the  fuccefs 
of  Narvaez  appeared  an  event  of  infallible  cer- 
tainty, having  fent  two  fmall  fhips  after  him  with 
new  inflructions,  and  a  fupply  of  men  and  military 
flores,  the  officer  whom  Cortes  had  appointed  to 
command  on  the  coait,  artfully  decoyed  them 
into  the  harbour  of  Vera  Cruz,  feized  the 
vclTels,  and  eafily  perfuaded  the  foldiers  to  follow 
the  itandard  of  a  more  able  leader  than  him  whom 
they  were  deftined  to  join f.  Soon  after,  three 
{  B,  Diaz*  Ct  23 1* 
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(hips  of  more  confiderable  force  came  into  the 
harbour  feparately.     Thefe  belonged  to  an  ar- 
mament   fitted    out    by    Francifco    de    Gaiay, 
governor  of  Jamaica,  who,  being  pofTeffed  with 
the  rage  of  difcovery  and  con  quell  which  ani- 
mated every  Spaniard  fettled  in  America,  had 
long  aimed  at   intruding  into   fome  diftric~T.  of 
New  Spain,  and  dividing  with  Cortes  the  glory 
and  gain  of  annexing  that  empire  to  the  crown 
of  Caftile.      They  unadvifedly  made   their  at- 
tempt on    the  northern   provinces,    where   the 
country  was  poor,  and  the  people  fierce  and  war- 
like ;  and,  after  a  cruel  fucceflion   of  difafters, 
famine   compelled   them  to  venture   into  Vera 
Cruz,  and  call  themfelves  upon  the  mercy  of 
their  countrymen  [061.  28].     Their  fidelity  was 
not  proof  againft  the  fplendid  hopes  and  pro- 
mifes  which  had  feduced  other  adventurers,  and, 
as  if  the  fpirrt  of  revolt  had  been  contagious  in 
New  Spain,  they  likewife  abandoned  the  mafter 
whom  they  were  bound  to  ferve,    and  inlifted 
under  Cortes  &.     Nor  was  it  America  alone  that 
furnifhed  fuch  unexpected  aid*     A  fhip  arrived 
from  Spain,  freighted  by  fome  private  merchants 
with  military  ftores,    in  hopes  of  a  profitable 
market  in  a  country,  the  fame  of  whofe  opulence 
begun  to  fpread  over  Europe.     Cortes  eagerly 
purchafed  a  cargo  which  to  him  was  invaluable, 
and  the  crew,  following  the  general  example, 
joined  him  at  Tlafcala  h. 

From  thofe  various  quarters,  the  army  of  Cor- 
tes was  augmented  with  an  hundred  and  eighty 
men,  and  twenty  horfes,  a  reinforcement  too  in- 
confiderable  to  produce  any  confluence • -which 

*  Cort«s  Relat.  253,  F>    B.  UU**  c.  133.      ft  Ibid.  c.  1 36. 
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would  entitle  it  to  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
hiilory  of  other  parts  of  the  globe.  But  in  that 
of  America,  where  great  revolutions  were 
brought  about  by  caufes  which  feemed  to  beat 
no  proportion  to  their  effe&s,  fuch  fmall  events 
rife  into  importance,  becaufe  they  were  fufficient 
to  decide  with  refpecl:  to  the  fate  of  kingdoms. 
Nor  is  it  the  leaft  remarkable  inftance  of  the 
lingular  felicity  confpicuous  in  many  paffages  of 
Cortes's  ftory,  that  the  two  perfons  chiefly  in- 
ftrumental  in  furnifhing  him  with  thofe  feafon- 
able  fupplies,  mould  be  an  avowed  enemy  who 
aimed  at  his  deilruction,  and  an  envious  rival 
who  wifhed  to  fupplant  him. 

The  firft  effect  of  the  junction  with  his  new 
followers  was  to  enable  him  to  difmifs  fuch  of 
Narvaez's  foldiers  as  remained  with  reluctance 
in  his  fervice.  After  their  departure,  he  Hill 
muilered  five  hundred  and  fifty  infantry,  of 
which  fourfcore  were  armed  with  mufkets  or 
crofs-bows,  forty  horfemen,  and  a  train  of  nine 
field  pieces l.  At  the  head  of  thefe,  accompanied 
by  ten  thoufand  Tlafcalans  and  other  friendly 
Indians,  Cortes  began  his  march  towards 
Mexico,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  December, 
fix  months  after  his  difaftrous  retreat  from  that 
city  k. 

Nor  did  he  advance  to  attack  an  enemy  un- 
prepared to  receive  him.  Upon  the  death  of 
Montezuma,  the  Mexican  chiefs,  in  whom  the 
right  of  electing  the  emperor  was  veiled,  had  in- 
ltantly  raifed  his  brother  Quetlavaca  to  the 
throne.     His  avowed  and  inveterate  enmity  to 

1  Cortes,  Relat.  255,  E, 
k  Relat.  256,  A.     B.  Diaz,  c,  137, 
vol.  11.  X  the 
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the  Spaniards  would  have  been  fufficient  to  gain 
their  iuffrages,  although  he  had  been  lefs  dif- 
tinguifhed  for  courage  and  capacity.  He  had 
an  immediate  opportunity  of  mewing  that  he 
was  worthy  of  their  choice,  by  conducting,  in 
perfon,  thofe  fierce  attacks  which  compelled  the 
Spaniards  to  abandon  his  capital ;  and  as  foon 
as  their  retreat  afforded  him  any  refpite  from 
action,  he  took  meafures  for  preventing  their 
return  to  Mexico,  with  prudence  equal  to  the 
fpirit  which  he  had  difplayed  in  driving  them 
out  of  it.  As  from  the  vicinity  of  Tlafcala>  he 
could  not  be  unacquainted  with  the  motions  and 
intentions  of  Cortes,  he  obferved  the  florin  that 
was  gathering,  and  began  early  to  provide  againft 
it.  He  repaired  what  the  Spaniards  had  ruined 
in  the  city,,  and  ilrengthened  it  with  fuch  new 
fortifications  as  the  (kill  of  his  fubje&s  was 
capable  of  erecting.  Befide  filling  his  maga- 
zines with  the  ufual  weapons  of  war,  he  gave 
directions  to  make  long  fpears  headed  with  the 
fwords  and  daggers  taken  from  the  Spaniards, 
in  order  to  annoy  the  cavalry.  He  fummoned 
the  people  in  every  province  of  the  empire  to 
take  arms  againft  their  oppreffors,  and  as  an  en* 
couragement  to  exert  themfelves  with  vigour,  he 
promifed  them  exemption  from  all  the  taxes 
which  his  predeceiTors  had  impofed  K  But  what 
he  laboured  with  the  greateft  earneftnefs  was,  to 
deprive  the  Spaniards  of  the  advantages  which 
they  derived  from  the  friendfhip  of  the  Tlafca- 
lans,  by  endeavouring  to  perfuade  that  people  to 
renounce  all  connection  with  men,  who  were  not 
only  avowed  enemies  of  the  gods  whom  they 
1  CortesjRelat.  p.  353,  E.  254,  A.     B.  Diaz.  c.  140. 
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worshipped,  but  who  would  not  fail  to  fubjedl 
them  at  lad  to  the  fame  yoke,  which  they  were 
now  inconiiderately  lending  their  aid  to  impofe 
upon  others.  Thefe  reprefentations,  no  lefs 
finking  than  well  founded,  were  urged  fo  forcibly 
by  his  ambafladors,  that  it  required  all  the  ad- 
drefs  of  Cortes  to  preyent  their  making  a  dan- 
gerous imprefiion  m. 

But  while  Quetlavaca  was  arranging  his  plan 
of  defence,  with  a  degree  of  foreiight  uncom- 
mon in  an  American,  his  days  were  cut  fhort  by 
the  fmall-pox.  This  diftemper,  which  raged  at 
that  time  in  New  Spain  with  fatal  malignity, 
*vas  unknown  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  until 
it  was  introduced  by  the  Europeans,  and  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  greateft  calamities  brought 
upon  them  by  their  invaders.  In  his  Head  the 
Mexicans  raifed  to  the  throne  Guatimozin,  ne- 
phew and  fon-in-law  of  Montezuma,  a  young 
man  of  fuch  high  reputation  for  abilities  and 
valour,  that  in  this  dangerous  criiis,  his  country- 
men, with  one  voice,  called  him  to  the  fupreme 
command  n. 

152 1.]  As  foon  as  Cortes  entered  the  ene- 
my's territories,  he  discovered  various  prepara- 
tions to  obftruct  his  progrefs.  But  his  troops 
forced  their  way  with  little  difficulty,  and  took 
poffeffion  of  Tezeuco,  the  fecond  city  of  the 
empire,  lituated  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  about 
twenty  miles  from  Mexico  °.  Here  he  deter- 
mined to  eftablifh  his  head-quarters,  as  the  molt 
proper  Itation  for  launching  his  brigantines,  as 

m  B.  Diaz.  c.  129.     Herrera,  dec.  2.  Jib.  x.  c.  14.  19. 

n  B.  Diaz,   c  130. 

*  Villa  Scnor  Theatro  Americano,  Jf  j^g, 
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well  as  for  making  his  approaches  to  the  capital. 
In  order  to  render  his  residence  there  more  fecure* 
he  depofed  the  cazique  or  chief,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  that  community,  under  pretext  of  fome 
defect  in  his  title,  and  fubftituted  in  his  place  a 
perfon  whom  a  faction  of  the  nobles  pointed  out 
as  the  right  heir  of  that  dignity.  Attached  to 
him  by  this  benefit,  the  new  cazique  and  his 
adherents  ferved  the  Spaniards  with  inviolable 
fidelity  P. 

As  the  preparations  for  conflructing  the  bri- 
gantines  advanced  flowly  under  the  unfkilful 
hands  of  foldiers  and  Indians,  whom  Cortes  was 
obliged  to  employ  in  afliiling  three  or  four  car- 
penters who  happened  fortunately  to  be  in  his 
fcrvice,  and  as  he  had  not  yet  received  the  rein- 
forcement  which  he  expected  from  Hifpaniola, 
he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  turn  his  arms  directly 
againft  the  capital.  To  have  attacked,  at  this 
period,  a  city  fo  populous,  fo  well  prepared  for 
defence,  and  in  afituationof  fuch  peculiar  ftrength, 
muft  Have  expofed  his  troops  to  inevitable  de- 
ilruction.  Three  months  elapfed  before  the 
materials  for  the  brigantines  were  finifhed,  and 
before  he  heard  any  thing  with  refpect  to  the 
fuccefs  of  the  officer  whom  he  had  fent  to  Hif- 
paniola. This,  however,  was  not  a  feafon  of  in- 
action to  Cortes.  He  attacked  fucceflively  feveral 
of  the  towns  lituated  around  the  lake  ;  and 
though  all  the  Mexican  power  was  exerted  to 
©bftruct  his  operations,  he  either  compelled  them 
to  fubmit  to  the  Spanifh  crown,  or  reduced 
them  to  ruins.     The  inhabitants-^f  other  towns 

p  Corte?,  Relat.  256,  &c.     B.  Diaz.  c.  137.     Gomara, 
Cron.  c.  nit    Herrera,  dec.  3,  c.  1. 
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he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  by  more  gentle 
means,  and  though  he  could  not  hold  any  inter- 
courfe  with  them  but  by  the  intervention  of 
interpreters,  yet  under  all  the  difadvantage  of 
that  tedious  and  imperfect  mode  of  communi- 
cation, he  had  acquired  fuch  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  Hate  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of 
the  difpofitions  of  the  people,  that  he  conducted 
his  negotiations  and  intrigues  with  aitonifhing 
dexterity  and  fuccefs.  Moft  of  the  cities  ad- 
jacent to  Mexico  were  originally  the  capitals  of 
fmall  independent  flates ;  and  fome  of  them 
having  been  but  lately  annexed  to  the  Mexican 
empire,  ftill  retained  the  remembrance  of  their 
ancient  liberty,  and  bore  with  impatience  the 
rigorous  yoke  of  their  new  mailers.  Cortes 
having  early  obferved  fymptoms  of  their  difaf- 
fe&ion,  availed  himfelf  of  this  knowledge  to 
gain  their  confidence  and  friendfhip.  By  offer- 
ing, with  confidence,  to  deliver  them  from  the 
odious  dominion  of  the  Mexicans,  and  by  liberal 
promifes  of  more  indulgent  treatment,  if  they 
would  unite  with  him  againft  their  oppreflbrs, 
he  prevailed  on  the  people  of  feveral  confiderable 
diilricTts,  not  only  to  acknowledge  the  king  of 
Caftile  as  their  fovereign,  but  to  fupply  the 
Spanilh  camp  with  proviiions,  and  to  ftrengthen 
his  army  with  auxiliary  troops.  Guatimozin, 
on  the  firfl  appearance  of  defection  among  his 
fubje&s,  exerted  himfelf  with  vigour  to  prevent 
or  to  punifh  their  revolt ;  but  in  fpite  of  his 
efforts,  the  fpirit  continued  to  fpread.  The 
Spaniards  gradually  acquired  new  allies,  and 
with  deep  concern  he  beheld  Cortes  arming 
againit  his  empire  thofe  very  hands  which  ought 
x  3  to 
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to  have  been  active  in  its  defence  ;  and  ready  to 
advance  againft  the  capital  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous body  of  his  own  fubje&s  *. 

While,  by  thofe  various  methods,  Cortes  was 
gradually  circumfcribing  the  Mexican  power  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  his  profpecl:  of  overturning 
it  feemed  neither  to  be  uncertain  nor  remote, 
all  his  fchemes  were  well  nigh  defeated,  by  a 
confpiracy  no  lefs  unexpected  than  dangerous. 
The  foldiers  of  Narvaez  had  never  united  per- 
fectly with  the  original  companions  of  Cortes, 
nor  did  they  enter  into  his  meafures  with  the 
fame  cordial  zeal.  Upon  every  occafion  that 
required  any  extraordinary  effort  of  courage  or 
of  patience,  their  fpirits  were  apt  to  fink ;  and 
now,  on  a  near  view  of  what  they  had  to  en- 
counter, in  attempting  to  reduce  a  city  fo  inac- 
ceflible  as  Mexico,  and  defended  by  a  numerous 
army,  the  refolution  even  of  thofe  among  them 
who  had  adhered  to  Cortes  when  he  was  deferted 
by  their  affociates,  began  to  fail.  Their  fears 
led  them  to  prefumptuous  and  unfoldier-like 
difcuflions  concerning  the  propriety  of  their 
general's  meafures,  and  the  improbability  of  their 
fuccefs.  From  thefe  they  proceeded  to  cenfure 
and  invectives,  and  at  laft  began  to  deliberate 
how  they  might  provide  for  their  own  fafety, 
of  which  they  deemed  their  commander  to  be 
totally  negligent.  Antonio  Villefagna,  a  private 
foldier,  but  bold,  intriguing,  and  flrongly  at- 
tached to  Velafquez,  artfully  fomented  this 
growing  fpirit  of  difaffe&ion.     His  quarters  be- 

<J  Cortes,  Relat.  256 — 260.  B.  Diaz.  c.  737—140. 
Gomara,  Cron.  c«  122,  123.  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  i. 
c.  1,  2. 
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came  the  rendezvous  of  the  malcontents,  where, 
after  many  confutations,  they  could  difcover  no 
method  of  checking  Cortes  in  his  career,  but  by 
afTaffinating  him  and  his  mod  confiderable  offi- 
cers, and  conferring  the  command  upon  fome 
perfon  who  would  relinquim  his  wild  plans,  and 
adopt  meafures  more  confiftent  with  the  general 
fecurity.  Defpair  infpired  them  with  courage. 
The  hour  for  perpetrating  the  crime,  the  per- 
fons  whom  they  deftined  as  victims,  the  officers 
to  fucceed  them  in  command,  were  all  named  ; 
and  the  confpirators  figned  an  aifociation,  by 
which  they  bound  themfelves  with  moll  folemn 
oaths  to  mutual  fidelity.  But  on  the  evening 
before  the  appointed  day,  one  of  Cortes's  ancient 
followers,  who  had  been  feduced  into  the  con- 
fpiracy,  touched  with  compunction  at  the  immi- 
nent danger  of  a  man  whom  he  had  long  been 
accuftomed  to  revere,  or  {truck  with  horror  at 
his  own  treachery,  went  privately  to  his  general, 
and  revealed  to  him  all  that  he  knew.  Cortes, 
though  deeply  alarmed,  difcerned  at  once  what 
conduct  was  proper  in  a  fituation  fo  critical. 
He  repaired  inftantly  to  Villefagna's  quarters, 
accompanied  by  fome  of  his  moft  trufty  officers. 
The  aftonifhment  and  confufion  of  the  man  at 
this  unexpected  vilit  anticipated  the  confeffion 
of  his  guilt.  Cortes,  while  his  attendants  feized 
the  traitor,  matched  from  his  bofom  a  paper  con- 
taining the  affociation,  figned  by  the  confpira- 
tors. Impatient  to  know  how  far  the  defection 
extended,  he  retired  to  read  it,  and  found  there 
names  which  filled  him  with  furprife  and  forrow. 
But,  aware  how  dangerous  a  ftrict  fcrutiny 
might  prove  at  fuch  a  juncture,  he  confined  his 

judicial 
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judicial  inquiries    to  Villefagna   alone.     As  the 
proofs  of  his  guilt  were  manifeft,   he  was  con- 
demned after  a  fhort  trial,  and  next  morning  he 
was    feen     hanging    before    the    door    of    the 
houfe  in  which  he  had  lodged,     Cortes  called 
his     troops    together,     and     having    explained 
to  them  the  atrocious  purpofe  of  the  confpira- 
t-ors,    as  well  as   the  juftice  of  the  punifhment 
inflicted  on  Villefagna,  he   added,  with  an   ap- 
pearance of    fatisfa&ion,    that   he   was  entirely 
ignorant  with  refped  to  all  the  circumllances 
of  this  dark  tranfaction,   as  the    traitor,  when 
arretted,    had   fnddenly  torn   and   (wallowed    a 
paper  which  probably  contained  an   account  of 
it,  and  under  the  fevered  tortures  poiTefTed  fuch 
conftancy  as    to   conceal  the  names  of  his  ac- 
complices.     This     artful     declaration    reftored 
tranquillity  to  many  a  breaft  that  was  throbbing, 
while  he  fpoke,   with  confcioufnefs  of  guilt  and 
dread  of  detection  ;  and  by  this  prudent  modera- 
tion,  Cortes  had  the  advantage  of  having  dis- 
covered, and  of  being  able  to  obferve  fuch  of 
his  followers  as  were   difaffe&ed  ;   while  they, 
flattering  themfelves  that  their  paft  crime  was 
unknown,   endeavoured   to  avert    any  fufpicion 
of  it,  by  redoubling  their  activity  and  zeal  in 
his  fervice  r. 

Cortes  did  not  allow  them  leifure  to  ruminate 
on  what  had  happened  ;  and  as  the  moil  effe&ual 
means  of  preventing  the  return  of  a  mutinous 
fpirit,  he  determined  to  call  forth  his  troops  im- 
mediately to  a&ion.  Fortunately,  a  proper 
pccafion  for  this  occurred  without  his  feeming 
r  Cortes,  Relat.  a83,  C.      J5.  Diaz.  c.  146.    Herrera, 

to 
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to  court  it.  He  received  intelligence  that  the 
materials  for  building  the  brigantines  were  at 
length  completely  finifhed,  and  waited  only  for 
a  body  of  Spaniards  to  conduct  them  to  Te- 
zeuco.  The  command  of  this  convoy,  confid- 
ing of  two  hundred  foot  foldiers,  fifteen  horfe- 
men,  and  two  field- pieces,  he  gave  to  Sandoval, 
who,  by  the  vigilance,  activity,  and  courage, 
which  he  manifested  on  every  occafion,  was 
growing  daily  in  his  confidence,  and  in  the  efti- 
mation  of  his  fellow-foldiers.  The  fervice  was 
no  lefs  lingular  than  important ;  the  beams, 
the  planks,  the  malls,  the  cordage,  the  fails,  the 
iron-work,  and  all  the  infinite  variety  of  articles 
requifite  for  the  conftru&ion  of  thirteen  brigan- 
tines, were  to  be  carried  fixty  miles  over  land, 
through  a  mountainous  country,  by  people  who 
were  unacquainted  with  the  miniftry  of  domeftic 
animals,  or  the  aid  of  machines  to  facilitate  any 
work  of  labour.  The  Tlafcalans  furnifhed  eight 
thoufand  Tamenes,  an  inferior  order  of  men 
deftined  for  fervile  tafks,  to  carry  the  materials 
on  their  moulders,  and  appointed  fifteen  thou- 
fand warriors  to  accompany  and  defend  them. 
Sandoval  made  the  difpofition  for  their  progrefs 
with  great  propriety,  placing  the  Tamenes  in  the 
centre,  one  body  of  warriors  in  the  front,  an- 
other in  the  rear,  with  confiderable  parties  to 
cover  the  flanks.  To  each  of  thefe  he  joined 
fome  Spaniards,  not  only  to  afiift  them  in  danger, 
but  to  accuitom  them  to  regularity  and  fubor- 
dination.  A  body  fo  numerous,  and  fo  much 
encumbered,  advanced  leifurely,  but  in  excellent 
order  ;  and  in  fome  places,  where  it  was  confined 
by  the  woods  or  mountains,  the  line  of  march 

extended 
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extended  above  fix  miles.  Parties  of  Mexicans 
frequently  appeared  hovering  around  them  on 
the  high  grounds  ;  but  perceiving  no  profped  of 
fuccefs  in  attacking  an  enemy  continually  on  his 
guard,  and  prepared  to  receive  them,  they  did 
not  venture  to  molefl  him ;  and  Sandoval  had 
the  glory  of  conducting  fafely  to  Tezeuco,  a 
convoy  on  which  all  the  future  operations  of  his 
countrymen  depended  \ 

This  was  followed  by  another  event  of  no 
lefs  moment.  Four  fhips  arrived  at  Vera  Crux 
from  Hifpaniola,  with  two  hundred  foldiers, 
eighty  horfes,  two  battering  cannon,  and  a  con- 
iiderable  fupply  of  ammunition  and  arms  t,  Ele- 
vated with  obferving  that  all  his  preparatory 
fchemes,  either  for  recruiting  his  own  army,  or 
impairing  the  force  of  the  enemy,  had  now  pro- 
duced their  full  effect,  Cortes,  impatient  to  be- 
gin the  fiege  in  form,  haftened  the  launching  of 
the  brigantines.  To  facilitate  this,  he  had  em- 
ployed a  vail  number  of  Indians  for  two  month* 
i.n  deepening  the  fmall  rivulet  which  runs  by 
Tezeuco  into  the  lake,  and  in  forming  it  into  a 
canal  near  two  miles  in  length  u  ;  and  though 
the  Mexicans,  aware  of  his  intentions,  as  well 
as  of  the  danger  which  threatened  them>  en- 
deavoured frequently  to  interrupt  the  labourers, 
or  to  burn  the  brigantines,  the  work  was  at  kit 
completed  x.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  April, 
all  the  Spanifh  troops,  together  with  the  auxiliary 
Indians,  were  drawn  up  on  the  banks  of  the 
canal ;    and  with  extraordinary  military  pomp, 

■  Cortes,  Relat.  260,  C.  E.     B.  Diaz.  c.  140. 

*  Cortes,  Relat.  259,  F.  2,62,  D.  Gomara,  Cron.  c.  129* 

£  See  Note   CXIX.  *  B.  Diaz.  c.  140. 
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(rendered  more  folemn  by  the  celebration  of  the 
moil  facred  rites  of  religion,  the  brigan tines  were 

I]  launched.  As  they  fell  down  the  canal  in  order. 
Father  Olmedo  bleffed  them,  and  gave  each  its 
name.  Every  eye  followed  them  with  wonder 
and  hope,  until  they  entered  the  lake,  when 
they  hoifted  their  fails,  and  bore  away  before 
the  wind.  A  general  fhout  of  joy  was  raifed  ; 
all  admiring  that  bold  inventive  genius,  which? 
by  means  fo  extraordinary  that  their  fuccefs- 
almoft  exceeded  belief,  had  acquired  the  com- 
mand of  a  fleet,  without  the  aid  of  which  Mexica 
would  have  continued  to  fet  the  Spanifh  power 
and  arms  at  defiance  V. 

Cortes  determined  to  attack  the  cky  from 
three  different  quarters  ;  from  Tepeaca  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  lake,  from  Tacuba  on  the  weft, 
and  from  fcCuyocan  towards  the  fouth.  Thofe 
towns  were  fituated  on  the  principal  caufeways 
which  led  to  the  capital,  and  intended  for  their 
defence.  He  appointed  Sandoval  to  command 
in  the  firft,  Pedro  de  Alvarado  in  the  fecond, 
and  Chriftoval  de  Olid  in  the  third ;  allotting 
to  each  a  numerous  body  of  Indian  auxiliaries, 
together  with  an  equal  divifion  of  Spaniards, 
who,  by  the  junction  of  the  troops  from  Hif- 
paniola,  amounted  now  to  eighty-iix  horfemen, 
and  eight  hundred  and  eighteen  foot  foldiers  ; 
of  whom  one  hundred  and  eighteen  were  armed 
with  mufkets  or  crofs-bows.  The  train  of  ar- 
tillery confifled  of  three  battering  cannon,  and 
fifteen  field-pieces  z.  He  referved  for  himfelf, 
as  the  llation  of  greatell  importance  and  danger, 

7  Cortes,  Relat.  266,  C.  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  i. 
c  5.     Gomara,  Cron,  c,  129.        »  Cortes,  Relac  266,  C. 

the 
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the  conduct  of  the  brigantines,  each  armed  with 
one  of  his  fmall  cannon,  and  manned  with  twenty- 
five  Spaniards. 

As  Alvarado  and  Olid  proceeded  towards  the 
polls  affigned  them  [May  10],  they  broke  down 
the  aqueducts  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  Mexi- 
cans had  erected  for  conveying  water  into  the 
capital,  and  by  the  diilrefs  to  which  this  reduced 
the  inhabitants,  gave  a  beginning  to  the  cala- 
mities which  they  were  deftined  to  fufFer a. 
Alvarado  and  Olid  found  the  towns  of  which 
they  were  ordered  to  take  poffeflion  deferted  by 
their  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  for  fafety  to  the 
capital,  where  Guatimozin  had  collected  the 
chief  force  of  his  empire,  as  there  alone  he 
could  hope  to  make  a  fuccefsful  Hand  againft 
the  formidable  enemies  who  were  approaching  to 
aflault  him. 

The  firft  effort  of  the  Mexicans  was  to  de- 
ftroy  the  fleet  of  brigantines,  the  fatal  effects  of 
whofe  operations  they  forefaw  and  dreaded. 
Though  the  brigantines,  after  all  the  labour  and 
merit  of  Cortes  in  forming  them,  were  of  in- 
confiderable  bulk,  rudely  conftructed,  and  man- 
ned chiefly  with  landmen,  hardly  pofTefTed  of 
(kill  enough  to  conduct  them,  they  mufl  have 
been  objects  of  terror  to  a  people  unacquainted 
with  any  navigation  but  that  of  their  lake,  and 
pofTefTed  of  no  veffel  larger  than  a  canoe,  Ne- 
ceffity,  however,  urged  Guatimozin  to  hazard  the 
attack  ;  and  hoping  to  fupply  by  numbers  what 
he  wanted  in  force,  he  aflembled  fuch  a  multi- 
tude of  canoes  as  covered  the  face  of  the  lake. 

a  Cortes,  Relat.  267,   B#    B.  Diaz,  C,  150.      Herrera, 
dec.  3.  lib.  i,  c.  13. 
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They  rowed  on  boldly  to  the  charge,  while  the 
brigantines,  retarded  by  a  dead  calm,  could 
fcarcely  advance  to  meet  them.  But  as  the 
enemy  drew  near,  a  breeze  fuddenly  fprung  up  ; 
in  a  moment  the  fails  were  fpread,  the  brigan- 
tines,  with  the  utmoit  eafe,  broke  through  their 
feeble  opponents,  overfet  many  canoes,  and  diffi- 
pated  the  whole  armament  with  fuch  flaughter, 
as  convinced  the  Mexicans,  that  the  progrefs 
of  the  Europeans  in  knowledge  and  arts  ren- 
dered  their  iuperiority  greater  on  this  new  ele- 
ment, than  they  had  hitherto  found  it  by  land  b. 

From  that  time  Cortes  remained  mailer  of 
the  lake,  and  the  brigantines  not  only  preferved 
a  communication  between  the  Spaniards  in  their 
different  ftations,  though  at  coniiderable  diflance 
from  each  other,  but  were  employed  to  cover  the 
caufeways  on  each  fide,  and  keep  off  the  ca- 
noes, when  they  attempted  to  annoy  the  troops 
as  they  advanced  towards  the  city.  Cortes 
formed  the  brigantines  in  three  divifions,  ap- 
pointing one  to  cover  each  of  the  ftations  from 
which  an  attack  was  to  be  carried  on  againfl 
the  city,  with  orders  to  fecond  the  operations 
of  the  officer  who  commanded  there.  From 
all  the  three  ftations  he  pufhed  on  the  attack 
againft  the  city  with  equal  vigour ;  but  in  a 
manner  fo  very  different  from  the  conduct  of 
fieges  in  regular  war,  that  he  himfelf  feems 
afraid  it  would  appear  no  lefs  improper  than 
lingular,  to  perfons  unacquainted  with  his  fitu- 
ation  c*     Each  morning  his  troops  affaulted  the 

b  Cortes,  Relat.  267,  C.     B.  Dia?.  c.  150.     Gomara, 
Cron.  c.  131.     Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib,  i.    c.  17. 
c  Cortes,  Relat,  270,  F. 
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barricades  which  the  enemy  had  erected  on  the 
caufevvays,  forced  their  way  over  the  trenches 
which  they  had  dug,  and  through  the  canals 
where  the  bridges  were  broken  down,  and  en- 
deavoured to  [penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the 
city,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  fome  decifive  ad- 
vantage, which  might  force  the  enemy  to  fur-* 
render,  and  terminate  the  war  at  once  ;  but 
when  the  obllinate  valour  of  the  Mexicans 
rendered  the  efforts  of  the  day  ineffectual,  the 
Spaniards  retired  in  the  evening  to  their  former 
quarters.  Thus  their  toil  and  danger  were,  in 
fome  meafure,  continually  renewed  y  the  Mexi- 
cans repairing  in  the  night  what  the  Spaniards 
had  deilroyed  through  the  day,  and  recovering 
the  polls  from  which  they  had  driven  them. 
But  neceffity  prefcribed  this  flow  and  unto- 
ward mode  of  operation.  The  number  of  his 
troops  was  fo  fmall,  that  Cortes  durfl  not,  with 
a  handful  of  men,  attempt  to  make  a  lodgment 
in  a  city  where  he  might  be  furrounded  and  an- 
noyed by  fuch  a  multitude  of  enemies.  The 
remembrance  of  what  he  had  already  fuffered  by 
the  ill-judged  confidence  with  which  he  had 
ventured  into  fuch  a  dangerous  fituation,  was 
Hill  frefh  in  his  mind.  The  Spaniards,  ex- 
haufled  with  fatigue,  were  unable  to  guard  the 
various  polls  which  they  daily  gained  ;  and 
though  their  camp  was  filled  with  Indian 
auxiliaries,  they  durft  not  devolve  this  charge 
upon  them,  becaufe  they  were  fo  little  accuf- 
tomed  to  difcipline,  that  no  confidence  could 
be  placed  in  their  vigilance.  Befides  this,  Cor- 
tes was  extremely  folicitous  to  prefer ve  the  city 
?.s  much  as  poffiblc  from  being  deilroyed,  both 

becaufe 
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jbecaufe  he  deftined  it  to  be  the  capital  of  his 
conquefls,  and  wiflied  that  it  might  remain  as 
1  a  monument  of  his  glory.     From  all  thefe  con- 
I  ^derations,  he  adhered  obftinately,  for  a  month 
!  after  the  fiege  was  opened,  to  the  fyftem  which 
I  he  had  adopted.     The  Mexicans,  in  their  own 
defence,  displayed  valour  which  was  hardly  in- 
ferior to  that  with  which  the  Spaniards  attacked 
them.    On  land,  on  water,  by  night  and  by  day, 
one  furious  conflict,  fucceeded  to  another.     Se- 
veral Spaniards  were  killed,  more  wounded,  and 
all  were  ready  to  link  under  the  toils  of  unmter- 
mining    fervice,     which   were    rendered    more 
intolerable  by  the   injuries  of  the  feafon,  the 
periodical   rains  being   now   fet    in  with  their 
ufual  violence (I. 

Aftonifhed  and  difconcerted  with  the  length 
and  difficulties  of  the  fiege,  Cortes  determined 
to  make  one  great  effort  to  get  poffefilon  of  the 
city,  before  he  relinquifhed  the  plan  which  he 
had  hitherto  followed,  and  had  recourfe  to  any 
other  mode  of  attack.  With  this  view,  he  fent 
inflru&ions  to  Alvarado  and  Sandoval  to  advance 
with  their  diviiions  to  a  general  affault,  and  took 
the  command  in  perfon  [July  3]  of  that  polled  on 
the  caufeway  of  Cuyocan.  Animated  by  his  pre- 
fence,  and  the  expectation  of  fome  decifivc 
event,  the  Spaniards  pufhed  forward  with  irrer 
fiftible  impetuofity.  They  broke  through  one 
barricade  after  another,  forced  their  way  over 
the  ditches  and  canals,  and  having  entered  the 
city,  gained  ground  inceflantly,  in  fpite  of  the 
multitude  and  ferocity  of  their  opponents, 
fortes,   though  delighted  with  the  rapidity  of 

d   B.  Diaz.  c.  151. 
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his  progrefs,  did  not  forget  that  he  might  fill! 
find  it  neceffary  to  retreat;  and  in  order  to 
fecure  it,  appointed  Julien  de  Alderete,  a  cap- 
tain of  chief  note  in  the  troops  which  he  had 
received  from  Hifpaniola,  to  fill  up  the  canals 
and  gaps  in  the  caufeway  as  the  main  body  ad- 
vanced. That  officer,  deeming  it  inglorious  to 
be  thus  employed,  while  his  companions  were  in 
the  heat  of  action  and  the  career  of  victory,  ne- 
glected the  important  charge  committed  to  him, 
and  hurried  on,  inconfiderately,  to  mingle  with 
the  combatants.  The  Mexicans,  whofe  military 
attention  and  {kill  were  daily  improving,  no 
fooner  obferved  this,  than  they  carried  an  ac- 
count of  it  to  their  monarch. 

Guatimozin  inflantly  difcerned  the  confe- 
quence  of  the  error  which  the  Spaniards  had 
committed,  and,  with  admirable  prefence  of 
mind,  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  it.  He 
commanded  the  troops  polled  in  the  front  to 
flacken  their  efforts,  in  order  to  allure  the 
Spaniards  to  pufh  forward,  while  he  difpatched 
a  large  body  of  chofen  warriors  through  different 
flreets,  fome  by  land,  and  others  by  water, 
towards  the  great  breach  in  the  caufeway,  which 
had  been  left  open.  On  a  fignal  which  he  gave, 
the  priefts  in  the  principal  temple  flruck  the 
great  drum  confecrated  to  the  god  of  war.  No 
fooner  did  the  Mexicans  hear  its  doleful  folemn 
found,  calculated  to  infpire  them  with  contempt 
of  death  and  enthufiattic  ardour,  than  they  rallied 
upon  the  enemy  with  frantic  rage.  The  Spa- 
niards, unable  to  refill  men  urged  on  no  lefs  by 
religious  fury  than  hope  of  fuccefs,  began  to 
retire,  at  firil  leifurely,  and  with  a  good  counte- 
nance $ 
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nance  ;  but  as  the  enemy  prefFed  on,  and  their 
own  impatience  to  efcape  increafed,  the  terror 
and  confufion  became  fo  general,  that  when  they 
arrived  at  the  gap  in  the  caufeway,  Spaniards 
and  Tlafcalans,  horfemen  and  infantry,  plunged 
in  promifcuoufly,  while  the  Mexicans  rufhed 
upon  them  fiercely  from  every  fide,  their  light 
canoes  carrying  them  through  fhoals  which  the 
brigantines  cQuld  not  approach.  In  vain  did 
Cortes  attempt  to  flop  and  rally  his  flying 
troops ;  fear  rendered  them  regardlefs  of  his 
entreaties  or  commands.  Finding  all  his  endea- 
vours rto  renew  the  combat  fruitkfs,  his  next 
care  was  to  fave  fome  of  thofe  who  had  thrown 
themfelves  into  the  water  ;  but  while  thus  em- 
ployed, with  more  attention  to  their  fituation 
than  to  his  own,  fix  Mexican  captains  fuddenly 
laid  hold  of  him,  and  were  hurrying  him  off  in 
triumph  ;  and  though  two  of  his  oflicers  refcued 
him  at  the  expence  of  their  own  lives,  he  re- 
ceived feveral  dangerous  wounds  before  he  could 
break  loofe.  Above  fixty  Spaniards  perifhed  in 
the  rout ;  and  what  rendered  the  difafter  more 
afflicting,  forty  of  thefe  fell  alive  into  the  hands 
of  an  enemy  never  known  to  fhew  mercy  to  a 
captive  e. 

The  approach  of  night,  though  it  delivered 
the  dejected  Spaniards  from  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy,  ufherea  in,  what  was  hardly  lefs  griev- 
ous, the  noife  of  their  barbarous  triumph,  and  of 
the  horrid  feflival  with  which  they  celebrated 
their  victory.  Every  quarter  of  the  city  was 
illuminated  ;  the  great  temple  fhone  with  fuch 

-  Cortes,  Relat.  p.  273.  B.Diaz,  c.  152.  Gomarq, 
Cron.  c.  138.    Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  i^c.  20. 
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peculiar  fplendour,  that  the  Spainiards  could 
plainly  fee  the  people  in  motion,  and  the  priefts 
bufy  in  hastening  the  preparations  for  the  death 
of  the  prifoners.  Through  the  gloom,  they 
fancied  that  they  difcerned  their  companions  by 
the  whitenefs  of  their  fkins,  as  they  were  ftript 
naked  and  compelled  to  dance  before  the  image 
of  the,  god  to  whom  they  were  to  be  offered. 
They  heard  the  fhrieks  of  thole  who  were  facri- 
fieed,  and  thought  that  they  could  diilinguifh 
each  unhappy  victim,  by  the  well-known  found 
of  his  voice.  Imagination  added  to  what  they 
really  faw  or  heard,  and  augmented  its  horror. 
The  moft  unfeeling  melted  into  tears  of  com- 
panion, and  the  flouteit  heart  trembled  at  the 
dreadful  fpe&aele  which  they  beheld  f. 

Cortes,  who,  befides  all  that  he  felt  in  com* 
mon  with  his  foldiers,  was  oppreffed  with  the 
additional  load  of  anxious  reflections  natural  to 
a  general  on  fuch  an  unexpected  calamity,  could 
not,  like  them,  relieve  his  mind  by  giving  vent 
to  its  anguifh.^  He  was  obliged  to  affume  an 
air  of  tranquillity,  in  order  to  revive  the  fpirit 
and  hopes  of  his  followers.  The  juncture,  in- 
deed, required  an  extraordinary  exertion  of 
fortitude.  The  Mexicans,  elated  with  their 
victory,  fallied  out  next  morning  to  attack  him 
in  his  quarters.  But  they  did  not  rely  on  the 
efforts  of  their  own  arms  alone.  They  fent  the 
heads  of  the  Spaniards  whom  they  had  facrificed, 
to  the  leading  men  in  the  adjacent  provinces,  and 
affured  them  that  the  god  of  war,  appeafed  by 
the  blood  of  their  invaders,  which  had  been 
(lied  fo  plentifully  on  his  altars,  had  declared 
I  See  Note  CXX. 
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with  an  audible  voice,  that  in  eight  days  time 
thofe  hated  enemies  mould  be  finally  deftroyed, 
and  peace  and  profperity  re-eftablifhed  in  the 
empire, 

A  prediction  uttered  with  fuch  confidence, 
and  in  terms  fo  void  of  ambiguity,  gained  uni- 
verfal  credit  among  a  people  prone  to  fuperftition. 
The  zeal  of  the  provinces,  which  had  already 
declared  againft  the  Spaniards,  augmented  ;  and 
feveral  which  had  hitherto  remained  inactive, 
took  arms,  with  enthuiiaflic  ardour,  to  execute 
the  decree  of  the  gods.  The  Indian  auxiliaries 
who  had  joined  Cortes,  accuftomed  to  venerate 
the  fame  deities  with  the  Mexicans,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  refponfes  of  their  prieils  with  the  fame 
implicit  faith,  abandoned  the  Spaniards  as  a 
race  of  men  devoted  to  certain  deflruction. 
Even  the  fidelity  of  the  Tlafcalans  was  maken, 
and  the  Spanifh  troops  were  left  almoft  alone 
in  their  itations,  Cortes,  finding  that  he  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  difpel  the  fuperftitious  fears 
of  his  confederates  by  argument,  took  advan- 
tage, from  the  imprudence  of  thofe  who  had 
framed  the  prophecy,  in  fixing  its  accomplifh* 
ment  fo  near  at  hand,  to  give  a  ftriking  de- 
monftration  of  its  falfity.  He  fufpended  all 
military  operations  during  the  period  marked 
out  by  the  oracle.  Under  cover  of  the  brigan- 
tines,  which  kept  the  enemy  at  a  diftance,  his 
troops  lay  in  fafety,  and  the  fatal  term  expired 
without  any  difafter  &. 

Many  of  his  allies,  afhamed  of  their  own 
credulity,  returned  to  their  ftation.  Other  tribes, 
judging  that  the  gods  who  had  now  deceived  the 

6  B.Diaz,  c,  153,    Gomara,  Cron.  c.  138. 
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Mexicans,  had  decreed  finally  to  withdraw  their 
protection  from  them,  joined  his  ftandard  ;  and 
fuch  was  the  levity  of  a  fimple  people,  moved  by 
every  flight  impreflion,  that  in  a  fhort  time  after 
fuch  a  general  defection  of  his  confederates, 
Cortes  faw  himfelf,  if  we  may  believe  his  own 
account,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  Indians.  Even  with  fuch  a  numerous 
army,  he  found  it  neceffary  to  adopt  a  new  and 
more  wary  fyftem  of  operation.  Inftead  of  re- 
newing his  attempts  to  become  mailer  of  the 
city  at  once,  by  fuch  bold  but  dangerous  efforts 
of  valour  as  he  had  already  tried,  he  made  his 
advances  gradually,  and  with  every  poflible  pre- 
caution againft  expoiing  his  men  to  any  calamity 
fimilar  to  that  which  they  ft  ill  bewailed.  As  the 
Spaniards  pufhed  forward,  the  Indians  regularly 
repaired  the  caufeways  behind  them.  As  foon 
as  they  got  pofieflion  of  any  part  of  the  town, 
the  houfes  were  jnftantly  levelled  with  the 
ground.  Day  by  day,  the  Mexicans,  forced  to 
retire  as  their  enemies  gained  ground,  were 
hemmed  in  within  more  narrow  limits.  Guati- 
mozin,  though  unable  to  flop  the  career  of  the 
enemy,  continued  to  defend  his  capital  with  ob- 
flinate  refolution,  and  difputed  every  inch  of 
ground.  The  Spaniards  not  only  varied  their 
mode  of  attack,  but,  by  orders  of  Cortes  changed 
the  weapons  with  which  they  fought.  They 
were  again  armed  with  the  long  Chinautlan 
fpears,  which  they  had  employed  with  fuch 
fuccefs  againft  Narvaez  ;  and,  by  the  firm  array 
•  in  which  this  enabled  them  to  range  themfelves, 
they  repelled,  with  little  danger,  the  loofe  aflault 
of  the  Mexicans :    incredible  numbers  of  them 

fell 
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fell  in  the  conflicts  which  they  renewed  every 
day  h.  While  war  wafted  without,  famine  be- 
gan to  confume  them  within  the  city.  The 
Spanifh  brigantines,  having  the  entire  command 
of  the  lake,  rendered  it  almoft  impofiible  to 
convey  10  the  befieged  any  fupply  of  provifions 
by  water.  The  immenfe  number  of  his  Indian 
auxiliaries  enabled  Cortes  to  fhut  up  the  avenues 
to  the  city  by  land.  The  ftores  which  Guati- 
mozin  had  laid  up  were  exhaufted,  by  the  mul- 
titudes which  had  crowded  into  the  capital,  to 
defend  their  fovereign  and  the  temples  of  their 
gods.  Not  only  the  people,  but  perfons  of  the 
higheft  rank,  felt  the  utmoft  diftreffes  of  famine. 
What  they  fuffered,  brought  on  infectious  and 
mortal  diftempers,  the  lail  calamity  that  vifits 
befieged  cities,  and  which  filled  up  the  meafure 
of  their  woes  K 

But,  under  the  prefTure  of  fo  many  and  fuch 
various  evils,  the  fpirit  of  Guatimozin  remained 
firm  and  unfubdued.  He  rejected,  with  fcorn, 
every  overture  of  peace  from  Cortes  ;  and  dif- 
daining  the  idea  of  fubmitting  to  the  opprefTors 
of  his  country,  determined  not  to  furvive  its 
ruin.  The  Spaniards  continued  their  progrefs. 
At  length  all  the  three  divifions  penetrated  into 
the  great  fquare  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  made 
a  fecure  lodgment  there  [July  27].  Three-fourths 
of  the  city  were  now  reduced,  and  laid  in  ruins. 
The  remaining  quarter  was  fo  clofely  preffed, 
that  it  could  not  long  withftand  afl?ilants,  who 
attacked  it  from  their  new  ftation  with  fuperior 

h  Cortes,  Relat.  p.  275,  C.  276,  F.      B.  Diaz.  c.  153, 
*   Cortes,  Relat.  276,  E.  277,  F.    B.  Diaz.  155.    Go- 
Cjsra,  Cion.  c.  141. 
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advantage,  and  more  aiTured  expectation  of  fuc- 
.cefs.  The  Mexican  nobles,  folicitous  to  fave 
the  life  of  a  monarch  whom  they  revered,  pre- 
vailed on  Guatimozin  to  retire  from  a  place 
where  refiilanee  was  now  vain,  that  he  might 
roufe  the  more  diftant  provinces  of  the  empire  to 
arms,  and  maintain  there  a  more  fuccefsfnl 
ilruggle  with  the  public  enemy.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  execution  of  this  meafure,  they 
jendeavoured  to  amufe  Cortes  with  overtures  of 
fubmifiion,  that,  while  his  attention  was  employed 
in  adjusting  the  articles  of  pacification,  Guati- 
mozin might  efcape  unperceived.  But  they 
made  this  attempt  upon  a  leader  of  greater 
fagacity  and  difcernment  than  to  be  deceived  by 
their  arts.  Cortes  fufpe&ing  their  intention, 
and  aware  of  what  moment  it  was  to  defeat  it, 
appointed  Sandoval,  the  officer  on  whofe  vigilance 
he  could  moll  perfectly  rely,  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  brigantines,  with  Uriel:  injunctions 
to  watch  every  motion  of  the  enemy.  San- 
doval, attentive  to  the  charge,  obferving  fome 
large  canoes  crowded  with  people  rowing  acrofs 
the  lake  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  inftantly 
gave  the  lignal  to  chace.  Garcia  Holguin,  who 
commanded  the  fwifteft- failing  brigantine,  foon 
overtook  them,  and  was  preparing  to  fire  on 
the  foremoft  canoe,  which  feemed  to  carry  fome 
perfon  whom  all  the  reft  followed  and  obeyed. 
At  once  the  rowers  dropt  their  oars,  and  all  on 
board,  throwing  down  their  arms,  conjured  him 
with  cries  and  tears  to  forbear,  as  the  emperor 
was  there.  Holguin  eagerly  feized  his  prize, 
and  Guatimozin,  with  a  dignified  compofure, 
gave  himfelf  up  into  his  hands,  requefting  only 

that 
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that  no  infult  might  be  offered  to  the  emprefs  or 
his  children.  When  conducted  to  Cortes,  he 
appeared  neither  with  the  fullen  fiercenefs  of  a 
barbarian,  nor  with  the  deje&ion  of  a  lupplicant. 
"  I  have  done,"  faid  he,  addrefiing  himfelf  to 
the  Spanifh  general,  "  what  became  a  mo- 
narch. I  have  defended  my  people  to  the  laft  ex- 
tremity. Nothing  now  remains  but  to  die. 
Take  this  dagger,"  laying  his  hand  on  one 
which  Cortes  wore,  "  plant  ft  in  my  breaftj 
and  put  an  end  to  a  life  which  can  no  longer 
be  of  ufe  k." 

As  foon  as  the  fate  of  their  fovereign  was 
known,  the  refinance  of  the  Mexicans  ceafed  j 
and  Cortes  took  poffeflion  of  that  fmall  part  of 
the  capital  [Auguft  13]  which  yet  remained 
undeflroyed.  Thus  terminated  the  fiege  of 
Mexico,  the  moll  memorable  event  in  the  con- 
quelt  of  America.  It  continued  feventy-flve 
days,  hardly  one  of  which  paiTed  without  fome 
extraordinary  effort  of  one  party  in  the  attack, 
or  of  the  other  in  the  defence  of  a  city,  on  the 
fate  of  which  both  knew  that  the  fortune  of  the 
empire  depended.  As  the  flruggle  here  was 
more  obftinate,  it  was  likewife  more  equal,  than 
any  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  and 
New  Worlds.  The  great  abilities  of  Guati- 
mozin,  the  number  of  his  troops,  the  peculiar 
fituation  of  his  capital,  fo  far  counterbalanced 
the  fuperiority  of  the  Spaniards  in  arms  and 
discipline,  that  they  mull  have  relinquilhed  the 
enterprife,  if  they  had  trufted  for  fuccefs  to 
themfelves  alone.     But  Mexico  was  overturned 

k  Cortes,  Relat,  279.     B.  Diaz.  c.  156.     Gomara,  Cron. 
c«  142.     lierreia,  dec.  3.  lib.  \u  c.  7. 
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by  the  jealoufy  of  neighbours  who  dreaded  its 
power,  and  by  the  revolt  of  fubjects  impatient 
to  fhake  off  its  yoke.  By  their  effectual  aid, 
Cortes  was  enabled  to  accomplifh  what,  without 
fuch  fupport,  he  would  hardly  have  ventured  to 
attempt.  How  much  foever  this  account  of  the 
reduction  of  Mexico  may  detract,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  the  marvellous  relations  of  fome 
Spanifh  writers,  by  afcribing  that  to  iimple  and 
obvious  caufes  which  they  attribute  to  the  ro- 
mantic valour  of  their  countrymen,  it  adds,  on 
the  other,  to  the  merit  and  abilities  of  Cortes, 
who,  under  every  difadvantage,  acquired  fuch 
an  afcendant  over  unknown  nations,  as  to  ren- 
der them  inltruments  towards  carrying  his 
fchemes  into  execution  ]. 

The  exultation  of  the  Spaniards,  on  accom- 
plifhing  this  arduous  enterprife,  was  at  iirit  ex- 
ceflive.  But  this  was  quickly  damped  by  the 
cruel  difappointment  of  thofe  fanguine  hopes, 
which  had  animated  them  amidft  fo  many  hard- 
(hips  and  dangers.  Inllead  of  the  inexhauftible 
wealth  which  they  expected  from  becoming 
mailers  of  Montezuma's  treafures,  and  the  orna- 
ments of  fo  many  temples,  their  rapacioufnefs 
could  collect  only  an  inconfiderable  booty  amidft 
ruins  and  defolatlon  m.  Guatimozin,  aware  of 
his  impending  fate,  had  ordered  what  remained 
of  the  riches  amaffed  by  his  anceftors  to  be 
thrown  into  the  lake.  The  Indian  auxiliaries, 
while  the  Spaniards  were  engaged   in  conflict 

1  See  Note   CXXI. 

m  The  gold  and  fi lver,  according  to  Cortes,  amounted 
only  to  120,000  pefos,  Relat.  280,  A.  a  fum  much  inferior 
to  that  which  the  Spaniard*  had  formerly  divided  in  Mexico. 

with 
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with  the  enemy,  had  carried  off  the  moll  valu- 
able part  of  the  fpoil.  The  fum  to  be  divided 
among  the  conauerors  was  fo  fmall,  that  many 
of  them  difdained  to  accept  of  the  pittance 
which  fell  to  their  fhare,  and  all  murmured  and 
exclaimed  ;  fome,  againft  Cortes  and  his  confi- 
dents, whom  they  fuipected  of  having  fecretly 
appropriated  to  their  own  ufe  a  large  portion  of 
the  riches  which  fhould  have  been  brought  into 
the  common  ftock ;  others,  againft  Guatimozin, 
whom  they  accufed  of  obftinacy,  in  refufing  to 
difcover  the  place  where  he  had  hidden  his 
treafure. 

Arguments,  intreaties,  and  promifes,  were 
employed  in  order  to  foothe  them,  but  with  fo 
little  effect,  that  Cortes,  from  folicitude  to 
check  this  growing  fpirit  of  difcontent,  gave 
way  to  a  deed  which  itains  the  glory  of  all  his 
great  actions.  Without  regarding  the  former 
dignity  of  Guatimozin,  or  feeling  any  reverence 
for  thofe  virtues  which  he  had  displayed,  he 
fubjected  the  unhappy  monarch,  together  with 
his  chief  favourite,  to  torture,  in  order  to  force 
from  them  a  difcovery  of  the  royal  treafures, 
which  it  was  fuppoled  they  had  concealed, 
Guatimozin  bore  whatever  the  refined  cruelty  of 
his  tormentors  could  inflict,  with  the  invincible 
fortitude  of  an  American  warrior.  His  fellow- 
fufTerer,  overcome  by  the  violence  of  the  an- 
guifh,  turned  a  dejected  eye  towards  his  mailer, 
which  feemed  to  implore  his  permifiion  to  re- 
veal all  that  he  knew.  But  the  high-fpirited 
prince,  darting  on  him  a  look  of  authority 
mingled  with  lcorn,  checked  his  weaknefs  by 
aiking,    «   Am   I   now  repofing  on    a  bed   of 

vol.  u.  z  flowers?'* 
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flowers  ?"  Overawed  by  the  reproach,  the  fa- 
vourite perfevered  in  his  dutiful  filence,  and  ex- 
pired. Cortes,  afhamed  of  a  fcene  fo  horrid, 
refcued  the  royal  victim  from  the  hands  of  his 
torturers,  and  prolonged  a  life  referved  for  new 
indignities  and  fufFerings  m. 

The  fate  of  the  capital,  as  both  parties  had 
forefeen,  decided  that  of  the  empire.  The  pro- 
vinces fubmitted  one  after  another  to  the  con- 
querors. Small  detachments  of  Spaniards  march- 
ing through  them  without  interruption,  pene- 
trated in  different  quarters  to  the  great  Southern 
Ocean,  which,  according  to  the  ideas  of  Co- 
lumbus, they  imagined  would  open  a  fhort  as 
well  as  eafy  pafTage  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  fe- 
cure  to  the  crown  of  Caftile  all  the  envied  wealth 
of  thofe  fertile  regions n ;  and  the  active  mind 
of  Cortes  began  already  to  form  fchemes  for  at- 
tempting this  important  difcovery  °. 

He  did  not  know,  that  during  the  progrefs 
of  his  victorious  arms  in  Mexico,  the  very 
fcheme,  of  which  he  began  to  form  fome  idea, 
had  been  undertaken  and  accomplifhed.  As 
this  is  one  of  the  moll  fplendid  events  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  Spanifh  difcoveries,  and  has  been 
productive  of  effects  peculiarly  interefting  to 
thofe  extenfive  provinces  which  Cortes  had  now 
fubjected  to  the  crown  of  Caftile,  the  account 
of  its  rife  and  progrefs  merits  a  particular 
detail. 

Ferdinand  'Magalhaens,  or  Magellan,  a  Por- 
tuguefe  gentleman  of  honourable  birth,  having 


in 
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ferved  feveral  years  in  the  Eafl  Indies,  with  dif- 
tinguifhed  valour,  under  the  famous  Albu- 
querque, demanded  the  recompence  which  he 
thought  due  to  his  fervices,  with  the  boldnefs 
natural  to  a  high-fpirited  foldier.  But  as  his 
general  would  not  grant  his  fuit,  and  he 
expected  greater  juftice  from  his  fovereign, 
whom  h.e  knew  to  be  a  good  judge  and  a 
generous  rewarder  of  merit,  he  quitted  India 
abruptly,  and  returned  to  Lifbon.  In  order 
to  induce  Emanuel  to  liften  more  favour-* 
ably  to  his  claim,  he  not  only  flated  his  paft  fer- 
vices, but  offered  to  add  to  them  by  conducting 
his  countrymen  to  the  Molucca  or  Spice  iflands, 
by  holding  a  wefterly  courfe ;  which  he  con- 
tended would  be  both  fhorter  and  lefs  hazardous 
than  that  which  the  Portuguefe  now  followed  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  through  the  immenfe 
extent  of  the  Eaftern  Ocean.  This  was  the 
original  and  favourite  project  of  Columbus,  and 
Magellan  founded  his  hopes  of  fuccefs  on  the 
ideas  of  that  great  navigator,  confirmed  by  many 
obfervations,  the  refult  of  his  own  naval  expe- 
rience, as  well  as  that  of  his  countrymen  in  their 
intercourfe  with  the  Eaft.  But  though  the 
Portuguefe  monarchs  had  the  merit  of  having 
firft  awakened  and  encouraged  the  fpirit  of  dii- 
covery  in  that  age,  it  was  their  deftiny,  in  the 
courfe  of  a  few  years,  to  reject  two  grand 
fchemes  for  this  purpofe,  the  execution  of  which 
would  have  been  attended  witji  a  great  accefiion 
of  glory  to  themfelves,  and  of  power  to  their 
kingdom.  In  confequence  of  fome  ill-founded 
prejudice  againft  Magellan,  or  of  fome  dark  in- 
*  2  tn'gu.9 
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trigue  which  contemporary  hiftorians  have  not 
explained,  Emanuel  would  neither   bellow  the 
recompence  which  he  claimed,  nor  approve  of 
the  fcheme  which  he  propofed ;  and  difmifled 
him  with  a  difdainful  coldnefs  intolerable  to  a 
man  confcious  of  what  he  deferved,  and  animated 
with  the  fanguine  hopes  of  fuccefs  peculiar  to 
thofe  who  are  capable  of  forming  or  of  conduct- 
ing new  and  great  undertakings.    In  a  tranfport 
of  refentment   [1517]*  Magellan   formally  re- 
nounced his  allegiance  to  an  ungrateful  mailer, 
and  fled  to  the  court  of  Caftile,  where  he  ex- 
pected that  his  talents  would  be  more  juflly  ef- 
timated.     He  endeavoured  to  recommend  him- 
felf  by  offering  to  execute,  under  the  patronage 
of  Spain,  that  fcheme,  which  he  had  laid  before 
the  court  of  Portugal,  the  accomplifhment  of 
which,  he  knew,    would  wound  the  monarch 
againfl  whom  he  was  exafperated  in  the  moft 
tender  part.     In  order  to  eflablifh  the  juflnefs  of 
his  theory,   he  produced  the    fame  arguments 
which  he  had  employed  at  Lifbon  ;  acknowledg- 
ing, at  the  fame  time,  that  the  undertaking  was 
both  arduous  and  expenfive,  as  it  could  not  be 
attempted  but  with  a  fquadron  of  confiderable 
force,    and    victualled   for  at   leaf!   two  years. 
Fortunately,  he  applied  to  a  minifter  who  was 
not  apt  to  be  deterred,  either  by  the  boldnefs  of 
a  defign,  or  the  expence  of  carrying  it  into  ex- 
ecution.    Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  at  that  time 
directed  the  affairs  of  Spain,  difcerning  at  once 
what  an  increafe  of  wealth    and    glory  would 
accrue  to  his  country  by  the  fuccefs  of  Magel- 
lan's propofal,    lillened  to  it  with  a   moft   fa*- 
vourable  ear.     Charles  V.  on  his  arrival  in  his 

Spanifli 
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Spanifh  dominions,  entered  into  the  meafure  with 
no  lefs  ardour,  and  orders  were  iflued  for  equip- 
ping a  proper  fquadron  at  the  public  charge,  of 
which  the  command  was  given  to  Magellan, 
whom  the  king  honoured  with  the  habit  of  St. 
Jago  and  the  title  of  Captain-General  P. 

On  the  tenth  of  Auguft  one  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred and  nineteen,  Magellan  failed  from  Seville 
with  five  (hips,  which,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
the  age,  were  deemed  to  be  of  confiderable  force, 
ij  though  the  burden  of  the  largeft  did  not  exceed 
one  hundred  and  twenty  tons.  The  crews  of 
the  whole  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  men,  among  whom  were  fome  of  the  molt 
fkilful  pilots  in  Spain,  and  feveral  Portuguefe 
failors,  in  whofe  experience,  as  more  exteniive, 
Magellan  placed  ftill  greater  confidence.  After 
touching  at  the  Canaries,  he  ftood  directly  fouth 
towards  the  equinoctial  line  along  the  coaft  of 
America,  but  was  fo  long  retarded  by  tedious 
calms,  and  fpent  fo  much  time  in  fearching  every 
bay  and  inlet  for  that  communication  with  the 
Southern  Ocean  which  he  wifhed  to  difcover, 
that  he  did  not  reach  the  river  De  la  Plata  till 
the  twelfth  of  January  [1520].  That  fpacious 
opening  through  which  its  vail  body  of  water 
pours  into  the  Atlantic  allured  him  to  enter  ; 
but  after  failing  up  it  for  fome  days,  he  con- 
cluded, from  the  fhallownefs  of  the  ftream  and 
the  frefhnefs  of  the  water,  that  the  wifhed-for 
ftrait  was  not  fituated  there,  and  continued  his 
courfe  towards  the  fouth.     On  the  thirty -firft  of 

p  Herrera,  dec,  2.  lib.  ii .  c.  19.  lib.  iv.  c.  9.  Gomara, 
Hift.  c.  91.  Dalrymple's  Collect,  of  Voyages  to  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  vol.  i.  p.  1,  &c. 
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March  he  arrived  in  the  port  of  St.  Julian,  about 
forty- eight  degrees  fouth  of  the  line,  where  he 
refolved  to  winter.   In  this  uncomfortable  ftation 
he  loft  one  of  his  fquadron,  and  the  Spaniards 
fuffered  fo  much  from  the  exceflive  rigour  of  the 
climate,  that  the  crews  of  three  of  his  fhips, 
headed  by  their  officers,  rofe  in  open  mutiny, 
and  infifted  on  relinquifhing  the  vifionary  project 
of  a  defperate  adventurer,  and  returning  directly 
to  Spain.    This  dangerous  infurreclion  Magellan 
fuppreffed  by  an  effort  of  courage  no  lefs  prompt 
than  intrepid,  and  inflicted  exemplary  punifhment 
on  the  ringleaders.     With  the  remainder  of  his 
followers,  overawed  but  not  reconciled   to  his 
fcheme,  he   continued  his  voyage  towards  the 
fouth,  and  at  length  difcovered,  near  the  fifty- 
third  degree  of  latitude,  the  mouth  of  a  flrait, 
into   which    he   entered,    notwithstanding    the 
murmurs  and  remon (trances  of  the  people  under 
his  command.     After  failing  twenty  days  in  that 
winding  dangerous  channel,  to  which  he  gave 
his  own  name,  and  where  one  of  his  fhips  de- 
ferted  him,  the  great  Southern  Ocean  opened  to 
his  view,  and  with  tears  of  joy  he  returned  thanks 
to  Heaven  for  having  thus  far  crowned  his  en- 
deavours with  fuccefs^. 

But  he  was  ftill  at  a  greater  diftance  than  he 
imagined  from  the  object  of  his  wifhes.  He 
failed  during  three  months  and  twenty  days  in  an 
uniform  direction  towards  the  north- weft,  with- 
out difcovering  land.  In  this  voyage,  the  longeft 
that  had  ever  been  made  in  the  unbounded  ocean, 

4  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  iv.  c.  10".  lib.  ix.  "c.  10,  &c. 
Gomara,  Hift,  c.  £2.  Pigafetta  Viaggio  ap,  Ramuf.  ii. 
p.  352,  &c. 
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he  differed  incredible  diftrefs.  His  flock  of  pro- 
vifions  was  almolt  exhaufted,  the  water  became 
putrid,  the  men  were  reduced  to  the  fhorterl  aU 
lowance  with  which  it  was  poflible  to  fuftain  life, 
and  the  fcurvy,  the  moll  dreadful  of  all  the  ma- 
ladies with  which  fea-faring  people  are  afflicted* 
began  to  fpread  among  the  crew.  One  circum* 
fiance  alone  afforded  them  fome  confolation  5 
they  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  courfe  of  fair 
weather,  with  fuch  favourable  winds,  that 
Magellan  bellowed  on  that  ocean  the  name  of 
Pacific,  which  it  ftill  retains.  When  reduced  to 
fuch  extremity  that  they  muff  have  funk  under 
their  fufferings,  they  fell  in  with  a  clutter  of 
fmall  but  fertile  iflands  [March  6],  which  af- 
forded them  refrefhments  in  fuch  abundance,  that 
their  health  was  foon  re-eilablifhed.  From  thefe 
ifles,  which  he  called  De  los  Ladrones,  he  pro- 
ceeded on  his  voyage,  and  foon  made  a  more 
important  difcovery  of  the  iflands  now  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Philippines,  In  one  of  thefe  he 
got  into  an  unfortunate  quarrel  with  the  natives, 
who  attacked  him  with  a  numerous  body  of 
troops  well  armed ;  and  while  he  fought  at  the 
head  of  his  men  with  his  ufual  valour,  he  fell 
[April  26]  by  the  hands  of  thofe  barbarians, 
together  with  feveral  of  his  principal  officers* 

The  expedition  was  profecuted  under  other 
commanders.  After  viiiting  many  of  the  fmaller 
ifles  fcattered  in  the  eailern  part  of  the  Indian 
ocean,  they  touched  at  the  great  ifland  of 
Borneo  [Nov.  8],  and  at  length  landed  in 
Tidore,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  to  the  aftonifhment 
of  the  Portuguefe,  who  could  not  comprehend 
'.how  the  Spaniards,  by  holding  a  weflerly  courfe, 

had 
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had  arrived  at  that  fequeftered  feat  of  their  mofl 
valuable  commerce,  which  they  themfelves  had 
difcovered  by  failing  in  an  oppofite  direction • 
There,  and  in  the  adjacent  ides,  the  Spaniards 
found  a  people  acquainted  with  the  benefits  of 
extenfive  trade,  and  willing  to  open  an  inter- 
courfe  with  a  new  nation.  They  took  in  a  cargq 
of  the  precious  fpices,  which  are  the  diflinguifhed 
production  of  thofe  iflands  ;  and  with  that,  as 
well  as  with  fpecimens  of  the  rich  commodities 
yielded  by  the  other  countries  which  they  had 
vifited,  the  Viftory,  which,  of  the  two  fhips 
that  remained  of  the  fquadron,  was  mofl:  lit  for  a 
long  voyage,  fet  fail  for  Europe  [Jan.  1522], 
under  the  command  of  Juan  Sebaftion  del  Cano. 
He  followed  the  courfe  of  the  Portuguefe,  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and,  after  many  dif- 
afters  and  fufferings,  he  arrived  at  St.  Lucar  on 
the  feventh  of  September  one  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two,  having  failed  round  the 
globe  in  the  fpace  of  three  years  and  twenty-eight 
daysr. 

Though  an  untimely  fate  deprived  Magellan 
of  the  fatisfadtion  of  accomplifhing  this  great 
undertaking,  his  contemporaries,  juft  to  his 
memory  and  talents,  afcribed  to  him  not  only 
the  honour  of  having  formed  the  plan,  but  of 
having  furmounted  almoft  every  obftacle  to  the 
completion  of  it ;  and  in  the  prefent  age  his 
name  is  {till  ranked  among  the  highefl  in  the 
roll  of  eminent  and  fuccefsful  navigators.  The 
naval  glory  of  Spain  now  eclipfed  that  of  every 
other  nation ;  and  by  a  fingular  felicity  fhe  had 

r  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  i.  c.  3.  9.  iib.  iv.c.  i.  Gomara, 
Cron.  c,  93,  &c»     Pigajetta  ap.  Raniuf.ii.  p.  361,  &c. 
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I  the  merit,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  of  dif- 
covering  a  new  continent  almoft  as  large  as  that 
part  of  the  earth  which  was  formerly  known,  and 
of  afcertaining  by  experience  the  form  and  extent 
of  the  whole  terraqueous  globe. 

The  Spaniards  were  not  fatisfied  with  the 
glory  of  having  firft  encompaffed  the  earth ; 
they  expected  to  derive  great  commercial  ad- 
vantages from  this  new  and  boldeft  effort  of  their 
maritime  (kill.  The  men  of  fcience  among  them 
contended,  that  the  fpice  iflands,  and  feveral  of 
the  richefl:  countries  in  the  Eaft,  were  fo  fituated 
as  to  belong  of  right  to  the  crown  of  Caftile*  in 
confequence  of  the  partition  made  by  Alex- 
ander VI.  The  merchants,  without  attending 
to  this  difcuffion,  engaged  eagerly  in  that  lucra* 
tive  and  alluring  commerce,  which  was  now 
opened  to  them.  The  Portuguefe,  alarmed  at 
the  intrufion  of  fuch  formidable  rivals,  remon* 
ftrated  and  negociated  in  Europe,  while  in  Alia 
they  obftrucled  the  trade  of  the  Spaniards  by- 
force -of  arms.  Charles  V.  not  furhciently  in- 
ftru&cd  with  refpect  to  the  importance  of  this 
valuable  branch  of  commerce,  or  diffracted  by 
the  multiplicity  of  his  fchemes  and  operations, 
did  not  afford  his  fubjects  proper  protection. 
At  laft,  the  low  ftate  of  his  finances,  exhaufted 
by  the  efforts  of  his  arms  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  together  with  the  dread  of  adding  a 
new  war  with  Portugal  to  thofe  in  which  he  was 
already  engaged,  induced  him  to  make  over  his 
claim  of  the  Moluccas  to  the  Portuguefe  for 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  ducats.  He 
referved,  however,  to  the  crown  of  Cailile  the 
right  of  reviving  its  pretentions '  on  repayment 

of 
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of  that  fum  ;  but  other  objects  engroffed  his  at- 
tention and  that  of  his  fucceffors ;  and  Spain 
was  finally  excluded  from  a  branch  of  commerce 
in  which  it  was  engaging  with  fanguine  expecta- 
tions of  profit s. 

Though  the  trade  with  the  Moluccas  was 
relinquifhed,  the  voyage  of  Magellan  was  fol- 
lowed by  commercial  j  effects  of  great  moment  to 
Spain.  Philip  II.  in  the  year  one  thoufan<J 
five  hundred  and  fixty-four,  reduced  thofe  iflands 
which  he  difcovered  in  the  Eaftern  Ocean  to 
fubjection,  and  eftablifhed  fettlements  there  ;  be- 
tween which  and  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain, 
a  regular  intercourfe,  the  nature  of  which  mail 
be  explained  in  its  proper  place,  is  ftill  carried 
on.  I  return  now  to  the  tranfactions  in  Nevy 
Spain. 

At  the  time  that  Cortes  was  acquiring  fuch 
cxtenfive  territories  for  his  native  country,  and 
preparing  the  way  for  future  conqueils,  it  was 
his  fingular  fate  not  only  to  be  deftitute  of  any 
commiflion  or  authority  from  the  fovereign  whom 
he  was  ferving  with  fuch  fuccefsful  zeal,  but  to 
be  regarded  as  an  undutiful  and  feditious  fubject. 
By  the  influence  of  Fonfeca,  bifliop  of  Burgos, 
his  conduct  in  afTuming  the  government  of  New 
Spain  was  declared  to  be  an  irregular  ufurpation, 
in  contempt  of  the  royal  authority  ;  and  Chrifto- 
val  de  Tapia  received  a  commiflion,  impowering 
him  to  fuperfede  Cortes,  to  feize  his  perfon,  to 
confifcate  his  effects,  to  make  a  ftrict  fcrutiny 
into  his  proceedings,  and  to  tranfmit  the  refult 
of  all  the  enquiries  carried  on  in  New  Spain  to 

s  Herrcra,    dec,  3.  lib.  vi.    c.  5,  &c.   dec,  4.  lib.  v. 
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the  council  of  the  Indies,  of  which  the  bifhop  of 
Burgos  was  preiident.  A  few  weeks  afeer  the 
reduction  of  Mexico,  Tapia  landed  at  Vera  Cruz 
with  the  royal  mandate  to  ftrip  its  conqueror  of 
his  power,  and  to  treat  him  as  a  criminal.  But 
Fonfeca  had  chofen  a  very  improper  inftrument 
to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  Cortes.  Tapia  had 
neither  the  reputation  nor  the  talents  that  fuited 
the  high  command  to  which  he  was  appointed. 
Cortes,  while  he  publicly  exprefTed  the  moil 
refpectful  veneration  for  the  emperor's  autho^ 
rity,  fecretly  took  meafures  to  defeat  the  effect 
of  his  commiffion  ;  and  having  involved  Tapia 
and  his  followers  in  a  multiplicity  of  negotiations 
and  conferences,  in  which  he  fometimes  had  re- 
course to  threats,  but  more  frequently  employed 
bribes  and  promifes,  he  at  length  prevailed  on 
that  weak  man  to  abandon  a  province  which  he 
was  unworthy  of  governing  f. 

But  notwithftanding  the  fortunate  dexterity 
with  which  he  had  eluded  this  danger,  Cortes 
was  fo  fenlible  of  the  precarious  tenure  by  which 
he  held  his  power,  that  he  difpatched  deputies  to 
Spain  [May  15],  with  a  pompous  account  of 
the  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  with  farther  Specimens 
of  the  productions  of  the  country,  and  with  rich 
prefents  to  the  emperor,  as  the  earned  of  future 
contributions  from  his  new  conqueft  ;  requeft- 
ing,  in  recompence  for  all  his  fervices,  the  ap- 
probation of  his  proceedings,  and  that  he  might 
be  entrufted  with  the  government  of  thofe  do- 
minions, which  his  conduct,  and  the  valour  of 
his  followers,  had  added  to  the  crown  of  Caf- 

1  Herrera,  dec.  3  lib.  Hi.  c.  16.  dec.  if.  C.  I.  Cortes, 
KsUu  281,  E.     B.Diaz.  c.  158. 
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tile.  The  jun&ure  in  which  his  deputies  reached 
the  court  was  favourable.  The  internal  commo- 
tions in  Spain,  which  had  difquieted  the  begin- 
ning of  Charles's  reign,  were  juit  appeafed". 
The  ininillers  had  leifure  to  turn  their  attention 
towards  foreign  affairs.  The  account  of  Cortes's 
victories  rilled  his  countrymen  with  admiration. 
The  extent  and  value  of  his  conquelts  became 
the  object  of  vail  and  interefting  hopes.  What- 
ever itain  he  might  have  contracted,  by  the  ir- 
regularity of  the  fteps  which  he  took  in  order 
to  attain  power,  was  fo  fully  effaced  by  the 
fplendour  and  merit  of  the  great  actions  which 
this  had  enabled  him  to  perform,  that  every 
heart  revolted  at  the  thought  of  inflicting  any 
cenfure  on  a  man,  whofe  fervices  entitled  him  to 
the  higheft  marks  of  diftin&ion.  The  public 
voice  declared  warmly  in  favour  of  his  preten- 
tions, and  Charles  arriving  in  Spain  about  this 
time,  adopted  the  fentiments  of  his  fubjecls 
with  a  youthful  ardour.  Notwithstanding  the 
claims  of  Velafquez,  and  the  partial  representa- 
tions of  the  bifhop  of  Burgos,  the  emperor  ap- 
pointed Cortes  captain-general  and  governor  of 
New  Spain,  judging  that  no  perfon  was  fo  ca- 
pable of  maintaining  the  royal  authority,  or  of 
eflablifhing  good  order  both  among  his  Spanifh 
and  Indian  fubje&s,  as  the  victorious  leader 
whom  the  former  had  long  been  accuftomed 
to  obey,  and  the  latter  had  been  taught  to  fear 
and  to  refpect  x. 

Even  before  his  jurisdiction  received  this  legal 
fan&ion,  Cortes    ventured   to  exercife   all  the 

u  Hift.  of  Charles  V.  vol.  ii.  b.  iii. 
*  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.   c.  3.     Goaiara,   Cron.  c.  164* 
165*     B.  Diaz.   167,  168. 
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powers  of  a  governor,  and  by  various  arrange- 
ments, endeavoured  to  render  his  conqueft  a 
fecure  and  beneficial  acquifition  to  his  country. 
He  determined  to  eftablilh  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment in  its  ancient  ftation,  and  to  raife  Mexico 
again  from  its  ruins ;  and  having  conceived  high 
ideas  concerning  the  future  grandeur  of  the  ftate 
of  which  he  was  laying  the  foundation,  he  began 
to  rebuild  its  capital  on  a  plan  which  hath 
gradually  formed  the  moll  magnificent  city  in 
the  New  World.  At  the  fame  time,  he  em- 
ployed fkilful  perfons  to  fearch  for  mines  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  and  opened  fome 
which  were  found  to  be  richer  than  any  which 
the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  difcovered  in  Ame- 
rica. He  detached  his  principal  officers  into  the 
remote  provinces,  and  encouraged  them  to  fettle 
there,  not  only  by  bellowing  upon  them  large 
tracts  of  land,  but  by  granting  them  the  fame 
dominion  over  the  Indians,  and  the  fame  right 
to  their  fervice,  which  the  Spaniards  had  af- 
fumed  in  the  iflands. 

It  was  not,  however,  without  difficulty  that 
the  Mexican  empire  could  be  entirely  reduced 
into  the  form  of  a  Spanifh  colony.  Enraged 
and  rendered  defperate  by  oppreffion,  the  natives 
often  forgot  the  fuperiority  of  their  enemies,  and 
ran  to  arms  in  defence  of  their  liberties.  In 
every  conteft,  however,  the  European  valour  and 
difcipline  prevailed.  But  fatally  for  the  honour 
of  their  country,  the  Spaniards  fullied  the 
glory  redounding  from  thefe  repeated  victories 
by  their  mode  of  treating  the  vanquifhed  people. 
After  taking  Guatimozin,  and  becoming  mailers 
of  his  capital,  they  fuppofed  that  the  king  of 

vol.  n.  a  a.  Cailile 
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Cailile  entered  on  poflefiion  of  all  the  rights  of 
the  captive  monarch,  and  affe&ed  to  confider 
every  effort  of  the  Mexicans  to  affert  their  own 
independence,  as  the  rebellion  of  vaffals  againft 
their  fovereign,  or  the  mutiny  of  flaves  againil 
their  mailer.  Under  the  fan&ion  of  thole  ill- 
founded  maxims,  they  violated  every  fight  that 
fliould  be  held  facred  between  hoftile  nations. 
After  each  infurrection,  they  reduced  the  com- 
mon people  in  the  provinces  which  they  fub* 
dued,  to  the  moil  humiliating  of  all  conditions, 
that  of  perfonal  fervitude.  Their  chiefs,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  more  criminal,  were  punifhed  with 
greater  feverity,  and  put  to  death  in  the  moil 
ignominious  or  the  moil  excruciating  mode,  that 
the  infolence  or  the  cruelty  of  their  conquerors 
could  devife.  In  almoil  every  diftri&  of  the 
Mexican  empire,  the  progrefs  of  the  Spaniih 
arms  is  marked  With  blood,  and  with  deeds  fo 
atrocious,  as  difgrace  the  enterprifing  valour 
that  conducted  them  to  fuccefs.  In  the  country 
of  Panuco,  fixty  caziques  or  leaders,  and  four 
hundred  nobles,  were  burnt  at  one  time.  Nor 
was  this  (hocking  barbarity  perpetrated  in  any 
fudden  fally  of  rage,  or  by  a  commander  of  in- 
ferior note.  It  was  the  a&  of  Sandoval,  an 
officer  whofe  name  is  entitled  to  the  fecond  ran] 
in  the  annals  of  New  Spain,  and  executed  after 
a  folemn  confutation  with  Cortes  ;  and  to  com- 
plete the  horror  of  the  fcene,  the  children  and 
relations  of  the  wretched  victims  were  aiTembled, 
and  .compelled  to  be  fpe&ators  of  their  dying 
agonies  y.  It  feems  hardly  poflible  to  exceed  in 
horror  this  dreadful  example  of  feverity ;  but  it 

y  Cortes,  Relat.  29 ij  C.     Gomara,  Cron.  c.  155. 
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was   followed  by  another,    which   affected  the 
Mexicans  Hill  more  fenfibly,  as  it  gave  them  a 
mod  feeling   proof  of    their  own    degradation, 
and  of  the  fmall  regard   which  their  haughty 
mailers   retained  for   the    ancient    dignity  and 
iplendour  of  their  Hate.     On  a  flight  fufpicion, 
confirmed    by    very   imperfect    evidence,    that 
Guatimozin  had  formed  a  fcheme  to  (hake  off 
the  yoke,  and  to  excite  his  former  fubjects  to 
take  arms,  Cortes,   without  the  formality  of  a 
trial,  ordered  the   unhappy  monarch,   together 
with  the  caziques  of  Tezeuco  and  Tacuba,  the 
two  perfons  of  greatefl  eminence  in  the  empire, 
to  be  hanged  ;  and  the  Mexicans,  with  aftonifh- 
ment  and  horror,  beheld  this  difgraceful  punifh- 
ment  inflicted  upon  perfons,  to  whom  they  were 
accuflomed  to  look  up  with  reverence,   hardly 
inferior  to  that  which  they  paid   to    the  gods 
themfelves  z.     The  example  of  Cortes  and   his 
principal  officers  encouraged  and  jufliried  perfons 
of  fubordinate  rank  to  venture  upon  committing 
greater  exceffes.      Nuno  de   Guzman,    in  par- 
ticular, flamed  an  illuftrious  name  by  deeds  of 
peculiar  enormity  and  rigour,    in   various  expe- 
ditions which  he  conducted  a. 

One  circumftance,  however,  faved  the  Mexi- 
cans from  farther  confumption,  perhaps  from  one 
as  complete  as  that  which  had  depopulated  the 
iflands.  The  firfl  conquerors  did  not  attempt 
to  fearch  for  the  precious  metals  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  They  were  neither  fufficiently 
wealthy  to  carry  on  the  expenfive  works  which 
are    requifite  for   opening    thofe   deep  recefles 

z  Gomara,  Cron.  c.  170.     B.  Diaz.  c.  177,     Herrera, 
dec.  3.  lib.  viii.  c.  9.     See  Nc-te  CXXII* 
5  Hen-era/ dec.  4.  &  5,  paflim.  > 
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■where  nature  has  concealed  the  veins  of  gold 
and  filver,   not  fufficiently  fkilful  to  perform  the 
ingenious  operations   by  which   thofe  precious 
metals  are  feparated  from  their  refpeftive  ores. 
They  were  fatisfled  with  the    more  fimple  me- 
thod, pra&ifed  by  the  Indians,  of  warning  the 
earth  carried  down  rivers  and  torrents  from  the 
mountains,  and  collecting  the  grains  of  native 
metal  depofited  there.     The  rich  mines  of  New 
Spain,  which  have  poured  forth  their  treafures 
with   fuch   profufion  on  every   quarter  of  the 
globe,  were  not  discovered  for  feveral  years  after 
the   conqueftb.     By  that  time  [1552,  &c],  a 
more  orderly  government  and  police  were  intro- 
duced into  the  colony  ;  experience,  derived  from 
former  errors,   had  fuggefted  many  ufeful   and 
humane  regulations  for  the  protection  and  pre- 
fervation  of  the  Indians ;  and  though  it  then 
became  neceffary  to  increafe  the  number  of  thofe 
employed  in  the  mines,   and  they  were  engaged 
in  a  fpecies  of  labour  more  pernicious  to  the 
human  conftitution,  they  fuffered  lefs  hardfhip 
or  diminution  than  from  the  ill-judged,  but  lefs 
extenfive,  fchemes  of  the  firft  conquerors. 

While  it  was  the  lot  of  the  Indians  to  fuffer, 
their  new  matters  feem  not  to  have  derived  any 
confiderable  wealth  from  their  ill-conducted  re- 
searches. According  to  the  ufual  fate  of  firft 
fettlers  in  new  colonies,  it  was  their  lot  to  en- 
counter danger,  and  to  ftruggle  with  difficulties ; 
the  fruits  of  their  victories  and  toils  wrere  referved 
for  times  of  tranquillity,  and  reaped  by  fucceflbrs 
of  greater  induftry,  but  of  inferior  merit.  The 
early  hiftorians  of  America  abound  with  accounts 

5  Herrera,  dee.  8.  life.  x.  «.  2j. 
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of  the  fufferings  and  of  the  poverty  of  its  con- 
querors c.     In  New  Spain,  their  condition  was 
rendered  more  grievous   by  a  peculiar  arrange- 
ment.    When   Charles  V.   advanced   Cortes   to 
the  government  of  that  country,  he  at  the  fame 
.  time  appointed  certain  commifhoners  to  receive 
■  and  adminifter    the   royal  revenue  there,    with 
independent  jurifdiction  d.     Thefe  men,  chofen 
from  inferior  flations  in  various  departments  of 
public  bufinefs  at  Madrid,  were  fo  much  elevated 
with  their  promotion,  that  they  thought  they 
were  called  to  act  a  part  of  the  firft  confequence. 
But  being  accuftomed  to  the  minute  formalities 
of  office,  and  having  contracted  the  narrow  ideas 
fuited  to  the  fphere  in  which  they  had  hitherto 
moved,   they   were   aflonifhed,     on    arriving   in 
Mexico    [1524],  at  the  high  authority  which 
Cortes  exercifed,  and  could  not  conceive  that 
the  mode  of  adminiftration,  in  a  country  recently 
fubdued    and   fettled,    mull    be  different   from 
what  took  place  in  one  where  tranquillity  and 
regular  government  had  been  long  eftablifhed. 
In  their  letters,  they  reprefented  Cortes   as  an 
ambitious  tyrant,    who  having  ufurped  a  juris- 
diction fuperior  to  law,  afpired  at  independence, 
and  by  his  exorbitant    wealth,     and    extenllve 
influence,      might     accomplifh     thofe    difloyal 
fcemes  which  he  apparently  meditated  e.     Thefe 
infmuations    made    fuch    deep   impreilion    upon 
the  Spanifh  min liters,  moll  of  whom   had  been 
formed  to  bufinefs  under  the  jealous  and  rigid 
adminiftration  of  Ferdinand,   that,  unmindful  of 
all  Cortes's  paft  fervices,  and  regardlefs  of  what 

c  Cortes,  Relat.  283,  F.  B.  Diaz.  c.  209.        d  Herrera, 
dec*  3.  Jib.  iv.  €.3.  e  Ibid.  lib.  v.  c.  14. 
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he  was  then  fuffering  in  conducing  that  extra- 
ordinary expedition,  in  which  he  advanced  from 
the  lake  of  Mexico  to  the  weftern  extremities  of 
Honduras  f,  they  irifufed  the  fame  fufpicions 
into  the  mind  of  their  matter,  and  prevailed  on 
him  to  order  a  foltmn  inqueft  to  be  made  into 
his  conduct  [1525],  with  powers  to  the  licen- 
tiate Ponce  de  Leon,  entrufted  with  that  com- 
miffion,  to  feize  his  perfon,  if  he  mould  find  that 
expedient,  and  fend  him  prifoner  to  Spain  s. 

The  fudden  death  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  a  few 
days  after  his  arrival  in  New  Spain,  prevented 
the  execution  of  this  commiflion.  But  as  the 
object  of  his  appointment  was  known,  the  mind 
of  Cortes  was  deeply  wounded  with  this  unex- 
pected return  for  fervices  which  far  exceeded 
whatever  any  fubject  of  Spain  had  rendered  to 
his  fovereign.  He  endeavoured,  however,  to 
maintain  his  ftation,  and  to  recover  the  confidence 
of  the  court.  But  every  perfon  in  office,  who 
had  arrived  from  Spain  fince  the  conqueft,  was  a 
fpy  upon  his  conduct,  and  with  malicious  inge- 
nuity gave  an  unfavourable  reprefentation  of  all 
his  actions.  The  apprehensions  of  Charles 
and  his  minifters  increafed.  A  new  commiflion 
of  enquiry  was  ifTued  [1528],  with  more  ex- 
tenfive  powers,  and  various  precautions  were 
taken  m  order  to  prevent  or  to  punifh  him, 
if  he  mould  be  fo  prefumptuous  as  to  attempt 
what  was  inconfiftent  with  the  fidelity  of  a  fub- 
ject h,     Cortes  beheld  the  approaching  crifis  of 

f  See   Note  CXXIII.  e  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  viii. 

C.  14,    15.  h  Ibid.    c.   15.     dec.  4.    lib.    ii.    c.    I. 

lib.  iv.   c.  0,  io»    B.  Diaz.  c.  172.  zo.6.    Gomara,  Cron. 
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his  fortune  with  all  the  violent  emotions  natural 
to  a  haughty  mind,  confcious  of  high  defert, 
and  receiving  unworthy  treatment.  But  though 
fome  of  his  defperate  followers  Urged  him  to 
affert  his  own  rights  againft  his  ungrateful 
country,  and  with  a  bold  hand  to  feize  that 
<power  which  the  courtiers  meanly  accufed  him 
of  coveting  *,  he  retained  fuch  fdf-command, 
or  was  actuated  with  fuch  fentiments  of  loyalty, 
as  to  reject  their  dangerous  counfels,  and  to 
choofe  the  only  courfe  in  which  he  could  fecure 
his  oivn  dignity,  without  departing  from  his 
duty.  He  refolved  not  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the 
ignominy  of  a  trial,  in  that  country  which  had 
been  the  fcene  of  his  triumphs ;  but  without 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  his  judges,  to  repair 
directly  to  Caftile,  and  commit  himfelf  and 
his  caufe  to  the  juftice  and  generofity  of  his 
fovereign  k. 

Cortes  appeared  in  his  native  country  with  the 
fplendour  that  fuited  the  conqueror  of  a  mighty 
kingdom.  He  brought  with  him  a  great  part 
of  his  wealth,  many  jewels  and  ornaments  of 
great  value,  feveral  curious  productions  of  the 
country  J,  and  was  attended  by  fome  Mexicans 
of  the  firft  rank,  as  well  as  by  the  moll  con- 
siderable of  his  own  officers.  His  arrival  m 
Spain  removed  at  once  every  fufpicion  and  fear 
that  had  been  entertained  with  lefpect  to  his 
intentions.  The  emperor,  having  now  nothing 
to  apprehend  from  the  deligns  of  Cortes,  received 
him  like  a  perfon  whom  confcioufnefs  of  his 
own  innocence  had  brought  into  the  prefence  of 

*  B.  Diaz.   c.  194.        k  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  £• 
!  See  NoT£  CXXJV. 
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his  matter,  and  who  was  entitled,  by  the  eminence 
of  his  fervices,  to  the  higheft  marks  of  diftinction 
and  refpecl:.  .  The  order  of  St,  Jagq,  the  title 
of  Marquis  del  Valle  de  Guaxaca,  the  grant  of 
an  ample  territory  in  New  Spain,  were  fucceflively 
bellowed  upon  him ;  and  as  his  manners  were 
correct  and  elegant,  although  he  had  pafled  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  among  rough  adventurers, 
the  emperor  admitted  him  to  the  fame  familiar 
intercourfe  with  himfelf,  that  was  enjoyed  by 
noblemen  of  the  firft  rank  m. 

But,  amidft  thofe  external  proofs  of  regard, 
fymptoms  of  remaining  diftrufl  appeared. 
Though  Cortes  eameftly  folicited  to  be  rein- 
ftatedin  the  government  of  New  Spain,  Charles, 
too  fagacious  to  commit  fueh  an  important 
charge  to  a  man  whom  he  had  once  fnfpected, 
peremptorily  refufed  to  invefl  him  again  with 
powers  which  he  might  find  it  impofiible  to 
control.  Cortes,  though  dignified  with  new 
titles,  returned  to  Mexico  with  diminifhed  au- 
thority. The  military  department,  with  powers 
to  attempt  new  difcoveries,  was  left  in  his 
hands  ;  but  the  fupreme  direction  of  civil  affairs 
was  placed  in  a  board,  called  The  Audience  of 
New  Spain.  At  a  fubfequent  period,  when, 
upon  the  increafe  of  the  colony,  the  exertion  of 
authority  more  united  and  extenfive  became  ne- 
cefTary,  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  a  nobleman  of 
high  rank,  was  fent  thither  as  Viceroy,  to  take 
the  government  into  his  hands, 

This  divifion  of  power  in  New  Spain,  proved, 
as  was  unavoidable,  the  fource  of  perpetual  dif- 

m  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  I,  lib.  vi»  C.  4.     B.  Diaz* 
c.  196,    Com.  Crofl.  c,  ill, 
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fention,  which  embittered  the  life  of  Cortes, 
and  thwarted  all  his  fchemes.  As  he  had  now 
no  opportunity  to  difplay  his  active  talents  but 
in  attempting  new  difcoveries,  he  formed  various 
fchemes  for  that  purpofe,  all  of  which  bear  im- 
preflions  of  a  genius  that  delighted  in  what  was 
bold  and  fplendid.  He  early  entertained  an 
idea,  that,  either  by  fleering  through  the  gulf 
of  Florida  along  the  eaft  coaft  of  North  Ame- 
rica, fome  ftrait  would  be  found  that  communi- 
cated with  the  weftern  ocean  ;  or  that,  by  exa- 
mining the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  fome  paflage 
would  be  difcovered  between  the  North  and 
South  Seas  n.  But  having  been  difappointed  in 
his  expectations  with  refpect  to  both,  he  now 
confined  his  views  to  fuch  voyages  of  difcovery 
as  he  could  make  from  the  ports  of  New  Spain 
in  the  South  Sea.  There  he  fitted  out  fuccef- 
fively  feveral  fmall  fquadrons,  which  either  pe- 
rifhed  in  the  attempt,  or  returned  without 
making  any  difcovery  of  moment.  Cortes, 
wreary  of  entrufting  the  conduct  of  his  operations 
to  others,  took  the  command  of  a  new  arma- 
ment in  perfon  [1536],  and*  after  enduring 
incredible  hardfhips,  and  encountering  dangers 
of  every  fpecies,  he  difcovered  the  large  penin- 
fula  of  California,  and  furveyed  the  greater  part 
of  the  gulf  which  feparates  it  from  New  Spain. 
The  difcovery  of  a  country  of  fuch  extent  Would 
have  reflected  credit  on  a  common  adventurer  ; 
but  it  could  add  little  riew  honour  to  the  name 
of  Cortes,  and  was  far  from  fatisfying  the  fan- 
guine    expectations    which    he    had    formed  °. 

11  Cortes,  Relat.  Ram.  iii.  294,  B.  6  Herrera,  dec.  5. 

lib.  viii.  c.  9,  10.     dec.  8.  lib.  vi.    c.  14.     Venegas,  Hift* 
oi  Califoru.  i.  1515.    Loreiuana,  Hift.  p.  322,  &c. 
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Difgufted  with  ill  fuccefs,  to  which  he  had  not 
been  accuftomed,  and  weary  of  contefting  with 
adverfaries  to  whom  he  coniidered  it  as  a  dif- 
grace  to  be  oppofed,  he  once  more  fought  for 
redrefs  in  his  native  country  [1540]. 

But  his  reception  there  was  very  different  from 
that  which  gratitude,  and  even  decency,  ought 
to  have  fecured  for  him.  The  merit  of  his  an- 
cient exploits  was  already,  in  a  great  meafure, 
forgotten,  or  eclipfed  by  the  fame  of  recent  and 
more  valuable  conquefts  in  another  quarter  of 
America.  No  fervice  of  moment  was  now  ex- 
pected from  a  man  of  declining  years,  and  who 
began  to  be  unfortunate.  The  emperor  behaved 
to  him  with  cold  civility  ;  his  minifters  treated 
him,  fo  me  times  with  neglecl,  fometimes  witji 
infolence.  His  grievances  received  no  redrefs  ; 
Jiis  claims  were  urged  without  effect ;  and  after 
feveral  years  fpent  in  fruitlefs  application  to 
miuifters  and  judges,  an  occupation  the  moil 
irkfome  and  mortifying  to  a  man  of  high  fpirit, 
who  had  moved  in  a  fphere  where  he  was  more 
accuftomed  to  command  than  to  folicit,  Cortes 
ended  his  days  on  the  fecond  of  December  one 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  forty-feven,  in  the 
fixty-fecond  yearof  his  age.  His  fate  was  the  fame 
with  that  of  all  the  perfons  who  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  in  the  difcovery  or  conquell  of  the  New 
World.  Envied,  by  his  contemporaries,  and  ill 
requited  by  the  court  which  he  ferved,  he  has 
been  admired  and  celebrated  by  fucceeding  ages. 
Which  has  formed  the  moll  juft  eftimate  of  his 
character,  an  impartial  confederation  of  his  adiions 
jnuil  determine. 
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BOOK    VI. 

-,    from  the  time  that  Nugnez  de  Balboa 
*    '*-'  discovered  the  great  Southern  Ocean, 

and  received  the  firft  obfcure  hints  concerning1 
I  the  opulent  countries  with  which  it  might  open  a 
communication,  the  wifhes  and  fchemes  of  every 
enterprifing  perfon  in  the  colonies  of  Darien  and 
Panama  were  turned  towards  the  wealth  of  thofe 
unknown  regions.  In  an  age  when  the  fpirit 
of  adventure  was  fo  ardent  and  vigorous,  that 
large  fortunes  were  wafted,  and  the  molt  alarm- 
ing dangers  braved,  in  purfuit  of  difcoveries 
merely  poflible,  the  fainteft  ray  of  hope  was 
followed  with  an  eager  expectation,  and  the 
flighteft  information  was  fufficient  to  infpiie 
fueh  perfect  confidence,  as  conducted  men  to  the 
molt  arduous  undertakings  a. 
•  Accordingly,  feveral  armaments  were  fitted 
out  in  order  to  explore  and  take  pofTefiion  of  the 
countries  to  the  eaft  of  Panama,  but  under  the 
conduct:  of  leaders  whofe  talents  and  refources 
were  unequal  to  the  attempt  b.  As  the  excur- 
fions  of  thofe  adventurers  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  province  to  which  the  Spa- 
niards have  given  the  name  of  Tierra  Firme,  a 
mountainous  region  covered  with  woods,  thinly 
inhabited,  and  extremely  unhealthy,  they  re- 
turned with  difmal  accounts  concerning  the  dif- 
trefTes  to  which  they  had  been  expofed,  and  the 
unpromifing  afpect  of  the  places  which  they 
had  vifited.     Damped  by  thefe  tidings,  the  rage 

a  See  Note  CXXV,        *  Calancha,  Coronica,  p.  too." 
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for  difcovery  in  that  direction  abated  ;    and  it 
became  the   general  opinion,   that  Balboa  hac 
founded    viiionary   hopes,    on  the    tale   of  an 
ignorant  Indian,  ill  underftood,  or  calculated  to 
deceive. 

1524.]  But  there  were  three  perfons  fettled 
in  Panama  on  whom  the  circumftances  which 
deterred  others  made  fo  little  impreffion,  that 
at  the  very  moment  when  all  confidered  Bal- 
boa's expectations  of  difcovering  a  rich  country, 
by  fleering  towards  the  eaft,  as  chimerical, 
they  refolved  to  attempt  the  execution  of  his 
fcheme.  The  names  of  thofe  extraordinary  men 
were  Francifco  Pizarro,  Diego  de  Almagro,  and 
Hernando  Luque.  Pizarro  was  the  natural  fon 
of  a  gentleman  of  an  honourable  family  by  a  very 
low  woman,  and,  according  to  the  cruel  fate 
which  often  attends  the  offspring  of  unlawful 
Love,  had  been  fo  totally  neglected  in  his  youth 
by  the  author  of  his  birth,  that  he  feems  to  have 
deftined  him  never  to  rife  beyond  the  condition 
of  his  mother.  In  confequence  of  this  unge- 
nerous idea,  he  fet  him,  when  bordering  on  man- 
hood, to  keep  hogs.  But  the  afpiring  mind  of 
young  Pizarro  dildaining  that  ignoble  occupa- 
tion, he  abruptly  abandoned  his  charge,  en- 
lifted  as  a  foldier,  and,  after  ferving  fome  years 
in  Italy,  embarked  for  America,  which,  by 
opening  fuch  a  boundlefs  range  to  aclrive  ta- 
lents, allured  every  adventurerer  whofe  fortune 
was  not  equal  to  his  ambitious  thoughts. 
There  Pizarro  early  diftinguifhed  himfelf.  With 
a  temper  of  mind  no  lefs  daring  than  the  confti- 
tution  of  his  body  was  robuft,  he  was  fore* 
molt  in  every  danger,  patient  under  the  great- 

cfl 
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eft  hardfhips,  and  unfubdued  by  any  fatigue. 
Though  fo  illiterate  that  he  could  not  even  read, 
he  was  foon  coniidered  as  a  man  formed  to  com- 
mand. Every  operation  committed  to  his  con- 
duel:  proved  fuccefsful,  as,  by  a  happy  but  rare 
conjunction,  he  united  perfeverance  with  ardour, 
and  was  as  cautious  in  executing,  as  he  was  bold 
in  forming  his  plans.  By  engaging  early  in 
active  life,  without  any  refource  but  his  own  ta- 
lents and  induftry,  and  by  depending  on  himfelf 
alone  in  his  ftruggles  to  emerge  from  obfeurity, 
he  acquired  fuch  a  thorough  knowledge  of  affairs, 
and  of  men,  that  he  was  fitted  to  affume  a  fu- 
perior  part  in  conducting  the  former,  and  in 
governing  the  latter  c. 

Almagro  had  as  little  to  boaft  of  his  defcent 
as  Pizarro.  The  one  was  a  baftard,  the  other 
a  foundling.  Bred,  like  his  companion,  in  the 
camp,  he  yielded  not  to  him  in  any  of  the  fol- 
dierly  qualities  of  intrepid  valour,  indefatigable 
activity,  or  infurmoun table  conftancy  in  enduring 
the  hardfhips  infeparable  from  military  feryice 
in  the  New  World.  But  in  Almagro  thefe  vir- 
tues were  accompanied  with  the  opennefs,  gene- 
rofity,  and  candour,  natural  to  men  whole  pro- 
feflion  is  arms ;  in  Pizarro,  they  were  united 
with  the  addrefs,  the  craft,  and  the  diflimulation 
of  a  politician,  with  the  art  of  concealing  his 
own  purpofes,  and  with  fagacity  to  penetrate 
into  thofe  of  other  men. 

Hernando  de  Luque  was  an  eccleliaftic,  who 
acted  both  as  prieft  and  fchoolmafter  at  Panama, 
and,  by  means  which  the  cotemporary  writers 

c  Herrera,  dec.  i  &  2,  paflim.  dec.  4.  lib.vi.  c.  107* 
Goiriara,  Hilt.  c.  144.     Zarate,  lib.  jy.  C  ')% 

vol.  11.  b  b  have 
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have  not  defcribed,  had  amaffed  riches  that 
infpired  him  with  thoughts  of  riling  to  greater 
eminence. 

Such  were  the  men  deflined  to  overturn  one 
of  the  moil  extenfive  empires  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Their  confederacy  for  this  purpofe  was 
authorised  by  Pedrarias,  the  governor  of  Panama* 
Each  engaged  to  employ  his  whole  fortune  in 
tlie  adventure.  Pizarro,  the  leaft  wealthy  of 
the  three,  as  he  could  not  throw  fo  large  a  fum 
as  his  alfociates  into  the  common  flock,  engaged 
to  take  the  department  of  greateft  fatigue  and 
danger,  and  to  command  in  perfon  the  armament 
which  was  to  go  firft  upon  difcovery.  Almagro 
offered  to  conduct  the  fupplies  of  provifions  and 
reinforcements  of  troops,  of  which  Pizarro  might 
(land  in  need.  Luque  was  to  remain  at  Panama 
to  negotiate  with  the  governor,  and  fuperintend 
whatever  was  carrying  on  for  the  general  intereft. 
As  the  fpirit  of  enthufiafm  uniformly  accom- 
panied that  of  adventure  in  the  New  World, 
and  by  that  flrange  union  both  acquired  an 
increafe  of  force,  this  confederacy,  formed  by 
ambition  and  avarice,  was  confirmed  by  the 
mofl  folemn  act  of  religion.  Luque  celebrated 
mafs,  divided  a  confecrated  hofl  into  three,  and 
referving  one  part  to  himfelf,  gave  the  other 
two  to  his  affociates,  of  which  they  partook ; 
and  thus,  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
ratified  a  contract  of  which  plunder  and  blood- 
fhed  were  the  objects  d. 

The  attempt  was  begun  with  a  force  more 
fuited  to  the  humble  condition  of  the  three  aflb* 
ciates,  than  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  enterprife  in 

4  Herrera,  dec.  3,  lib.  vi.  c,  13.    karate,  lib.  1,  c.  1. 
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which  they  were  engaged.  Pizarro  fet  fail  from 
Panama  with  a  fmgle  veffel  [Nov.  14],  of  fmall 
burden,  and  a  hundred  and  twelve  men.  But 
in  that  age,  fo  little  were  the  Spaniards  acquaint- 
ed with  the  peculiarities  of  climate  in  America, 
that  the  time  which  Pizarro  chofe  for  his  de- 
parture was  the  moll  improper  in  the  whole 
year  ;  the  periodical  winds,  which  were  then  fet 
in,  being  directly  adverfe  to  the  courfe  which 
he  purpofed  to  fleer  c.  After  beating  about  for 
feventy  days,  with  much  danger  and  inceffant 
fatigue,  Pizarro's  progrefs  towards  the  fouth- 
eaft  was  not  greater  than  what  a  fkilful  navigator 
will  now  make  in  as  many  hours.  [1525.]  He 
touched  at  feveral  places  on  the  coafl  of  Tierra 
Firme,  but  found  every  where  the  fame  unin* 
viting  country  which  former  adventurers  had 
defcribed  ;  the  low  grounds  converted  into 
fwamps  by  an  overflowing  of  rivers  ;  the  higher, 
covered  with  impervious  woods  ;  few  inhabitants, 
and  thofe  fierce  and  hoflile.  Famine,  fatigue, 
frequent  rencounters  with  the  natives,  and  above 
all,  the  diflempers  of  a  moiil,  fultry  climate, 
combined  in  wailing  his  flender  band  of  follow-r 
ers.  The  undaunted  refolution  of  their  leader 
continued,  however,  for  fome  time,  to  fuftain 
their  fpirits,  although  no  fign  had  yet  ap- 
peared of  difcovering  thofe  golden  regions  to 
which  he  had  promifed  to  conduct  them.  At 
length  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  that  inhof^ 
pitable  coafl,  and  retire  to  Chuchama,  oppofitc 
to  the  pearl  iflands,  where  he  hoped  to  re- 
ceive a  fupply  of  provifions  and  troops  from 
Panama, 

i  Jlerrera,  dec.  4,  lib.  ii.  c.  8,    Xerez,  p.  179. 
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But  Almagro  having  failed  from  that  port  with 
feventy  men,  flood  directly  towards  that  part 
of  the  continent  where  he  hoped  to  meet  with  his 
aiTociate.  Not  finding  him  there,  he  landed  his 
foldiers,  who,  in  fearching  for  their  companions, 
underwent  the  fame  diftrefles,  and  were  expofed 
to  the  fame  dangers,  which  had  driven  them 
out  of  the  country.  Repulfed  at  length  by  the 
Indians  in  a  fharp  conflict,  in  which  their  leader 
loft  one  of  his  eyes  by  the  wound  of  an  arrow, 
they  likewife  were  compelled  to  reimbark. 
Chance  led  them  to  the  place  of  Pizarro's  retreat, 
where  they  found  fome  confolation  in  recounting 
to  each  other  their  adventures,  and  comparing 
their  fufferings.  As  Almagro  had  advanced  as 
far  as  the  river  St.  Juan  [June  24],  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Popayan,  where  both  the  country  and 
inhabitants  appeared  with  a  more  promifmg 
afpect,  that  dawn  of  better  fortune  was  fufficient 
to  determine  fuch  fanguine  projectors  not  to 
abandon  their  fcheme,  notwithflanding  all  that 
they  had  fuffered  in  profecuting  it f. 

1526.]  Almagro  repaired  to  Panama,  in 
hopes  of  recruiting  their  mattered  troops. 
But  what  he  and  Pizarro  had  fuffered,  gave  his 
countrymen  fuch  an  unfavourable  idea  of  the 
fervice,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  levy 
fourfcore  men  8.  Feeble  as  this  reinforcement 
was,  Almagro  took  the  command  of  it,  and 
having  joined  Pizarro,  they  did  not  hefitate  about 
refuming  their  operations.  After  a  long  feries 
of  difafters  and  difappointments,  not  inferior  to 
thofe  which  they  had  already  experienced,  part 

f  Herrera,dec.  3.  lib.  viii,  c,  11, 12.  See  Note  CXXVI. 
&  Zarace,  lib.  i.  c.  1,  1   9 
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of  the  armament  reached  the  Bay  of  St,  Mat* 
thew,  on  the  coail  of  Quito,  and  landing  at 
Tacamez,  to  the  fouth  of  the  river  of  Emeraulds, 
they  beheld  a  country  more  champaign  and  fer- 
tile than  any  they  had  yet  difcovered  in  the 
Southern  Ocean,  the  natives  clad  in  garments  of 
woollen  or  cotton  fluff,  and  adorned  with  feveral 
trinkets  of  gold  and  filver. 

But,  notwithstanding  thofe  favourable  appear* 
ances,  magnified  beyond  the  truth,  both  by  the 
vanity  of  the  perfons  who  brought  the  report 
from  Tacamez,  and  by  the  fond  imagination  of 
thofe  who  liftened  to  them,  Pizarro  and  Almagro 
durfl  not  venture  to  invade  a  country  fo  popu- 
lous with  a  handful  of  men  enfeebled  by  fatigue 
and  difeafes.  They  retired  to  the  fmall  ifland 
of  Gallo,  where  Pizarro  remained  with  part  of 
the  troops,  and  his  affociate  returned  to  Panama, 
in  hopes  of  bringing  fuch  a  reinforcement  as 
might  enable  them  to  take  poffeffion  of  the  opu- 
lent territories,  whofe  exiftence  feemed  to  be  no 
longer  doubtful h. 

But  fome  of  the  adventurers,  lefs  enterprifing, 
or  lefs  hardy  than  their  leaders,  having  fecretly 
conveyed  lamentable  accounts  of  their  fufferiiigs 
and  loffes  to  their  friends  at  Panama,  Almagro 
met  with  an  unfavourable  reception  from  Pedro 
de  los  Rios,  who  had  fucceeded  Pedrarias  in  the 
government  of  that  fettlement.  After  weighing 
the  matter  with  that  cold  oeconomical  prudence 
which  appears  the  firfl  of  all  virtues  to  perform 
whofe  limited  faculties  are  incapable  of  conceiving 
or  executing  great  defigns,  he  concluded  an  ex*. 
pedition,   attended  with  fuch  certain  wafle   of 

u  Xerez,  181.     Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  viii.  c,  13. 
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men,  to  be  fo  detrimental  to  an  infant  and  feeble 
colony,  that  he  not  only  prohibited  the  railing 
of  new  levies,  but  difpatched  a  vefTel  to  bring 
home  Pizarro  and  his  companions  from  the 
ifland  of  Gallo.  Almagro  and  Luque,  though 
deeply  affedled  with  thofe  meafures,  which  they 
could  not  prevent,  and  durft  not  oppofe,  found 
means  of  communicating  their  fentiments  privately 
to  Pizarro,  and  exhorted  him  not  to  relinquifh 
an  enterprife  that  was  the  foundation  of  all  their 
hopes,  and  the  only  means  of  re-eilabliftring 
their  reputation  and  fortune,  which  were  both 
on  the  decline.  Pizarro's  mind,  bent  with  in- 
flexible obilinacy  on  all  its  purpofes,  needed  no 
incentive  to  perfiit  in  the  fcheme.  He  peremp- 
torily refufed  to  obey  the  governor  of  Panama's 
orders,  and  employed  all  his  addrefs  and  elo- 
quence in  perfuading  his  men  not  to  abandon  him. 
But  the  incredible  calamities  to  which  they  had 
been  expofed  were  ftill  fo  recent  in  their  memo- 
ries, and  the  thoughts  of  revifiting  their  families 
and  friends  after  a  long  abfence,  rufhed  with 
fuch  joy  into  their  minds,  that  when  Pizarro 
drew  a  line  upon  the  fand  with  his  fword,  per- 
mitting fuch  as  wifhcd  to  return  home  to  pafs 
over  it,  only  thirteen  of  all  the  daring  veterans 
in  his  fervice  had  refolution  to  remain  with  their 
commander '. 

This  fmall,  but  determined  band,  whofe  names 
the  Spanifh  hiilorians  record  with  deferved  praife, 
as  the  perfons  to  whofe  perfevering  fortitude 
their  country  is  indebted  for  the  moil  valuable 
of  all  its  American  poffefiions,  fixed  their  reii- 

1  Herrera,  de«.  3.  lib.  x.  c,  &,  3.  Z irate,  lib,  i.  c.  2. 
Xerez,  181,     Gomara,  Hift,  c.  109. 
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dence  in  the  ifland  of  Gorgona.  This,  as  it 
was  farther  removed  from  the  coaft  than  Gallo, 
and  uninhabited,  they  confidered  as  a  more  fecurc 
rt treat,  where,  unmolefted,  they  might  wait  for 
fupph'es  from  Panama,  which  they  trufted  that 
the  activity  of  their  aiTociates  would  be  able  to 
procure.  Almagro  and  Luque  were  not  inat- 
tentive or  cold  folicitors,  and  their  inceiTant  im- 
portunity was  feconded  by  the  general  voice  of 
the  colony,  which  exclaimed  loudly  again  11  the 
infamy  of  expofmg  brave  men,  engaged  in  the 
public  fervice,  and  chargeable  with  no  error 
but  what  flowed  from  an  excefs  of  zeal  and 
courage,  to  perilh  like  the  moil:  odious  criminals 
in  a  defert  ifland.  Overcome  by  thofe  entreaties 
2md  expoftulatious,  the  governor  at  la  ft  confented 
to  fend  a  fmall  vefiel  to  their  relief.  But  that 
he  might  not  feem  to  encourage  Pizarro  to  any 
new  enterprife,  he  would  not  permit  one  land- 
man to  embark  on  board  of  it. 

By  this  time,  Pizarro  and  his  companions  had 
remained  five  months  in  an  ifland,  infamous  for 
the  mod  unhealthy  climate  in  that  region  of 
America k.  During  all  this  period,  their  eyes 
were  turned  towards  Panama,  in  hopes  of  fuccour 
from  their  countrymen  ;  but  worn  out  at  length 
with  fruitlefs  expe£t.ations,and  difpirited  with  fuf- 
fering  hardfhips  of  which  they  faw  no  end,  they, 
i*n  defpair,  came  to  a  refolution  of  committing 
themfelves  to  the  ocean  on  a  float,  rather  than 
continue  in  that  deteftable  abode.  But,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  veffel  from  Panama,  they  were 
tranfported  with  fuch  joy,  that  all  their  fufxerings 

*  See  Note  CXXVII. 
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were  forgotten.  Their  hopes  revived,  and,  with 
a  rapid  tranfition,  not  unnatural  among  men 
accuilomed  by  their  mode  of  life  to  fudden  vicifii- 
tudes  of  fortune,  high  confidence  fucceeding  to 
extreme  deje&ion,  Pizarro  eafily  induced  not 
only  his  own  -followers,  but  the  crew  of  the 
vefTel  from  Panama,  to  refume  his  former  fcheme 
with  frefh  ardour.  Inftead  of  returning  to  Pa- 
nama, they  Hood  towards  thefouth-eaft,and  more 
fortunate  in  this  than  in  any  of  their  paft  efforts, 
they,  on  the  twentieth  day  after  their  departure 
from  Gorgona,  difcovered  the  coaft  of  Peru. 
After  touching  at  feveral  villages  near  the  more, 
which  they  found  to  be  no  wife  inviting,  they 
landed  at  Tumbez,  a  place  of  fome  note,  about 
three  degrees  fouth  of  the  line,  didinguimed  for 
its  ftately  temple,  and  a  palace  of  the  Incas  or 
fovereigns  of  the  country  K  There  the  Spa- 
niards  fealted  their  eyes  with  the  firft  view  of  the 
opulence  and  civilization  of  the  Peruvian  em- 
pire.  They  beheld  a  country  fully  peopled, 
and  cultivated  with  an  appearance  of  re- 
gular  induftry;  the  natives  decently  clothed, 
and  poffefTed  of  ingenuity  fo  far  furpafling  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  New  World,  as  to  have 
the  ufe  of  tame  domeftic  animals.  But  what 
chiefly  attracted  their  notice,  was  fuch  a  fhow  of 
gold  and  lilver,  not  only  in  the  ornaments  of 
their  perfons  and  temples,  but  in  feveral  veffels 
and  utenfils  for  common  ufe,  formed  of  thofe 
precious  metals,  as  left  no  room  to  doubt  that 
they  abounded  with  profufion  in  the  country, 
Pizarro  and  his  companions  fetmed  now  to  have 
attained  to  the  completion  of  their  moll  fanguine 

}  Calancha,  p,  iog, 
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hopes,  and  fancied  that  all  their  willies  and 
dreams  of  rich  domains,  and  inexhauftible  trea- 
fures,  would  foon  be  realized. 

But  with  the  (lender  force  then  under  his 
command,  Pizarro  could  only  view  the  rich 
country  of  which  he  hoped  hereafter  to  obtain 
poflefiion.  He  ranged,  however,  for  fome  time 
along  the  coaft,  maintaining  every  where  a 
peaceable  intercourfe  with  the  natives,  no  lefs 
aftonifhed  at  their  new  viiltants,  than  the  Spa- 
niards were  with  the  uniform  appearance  of 
opulence  and  cultivation  which  they  beheld, 
[1527.]  Having  explored  the  country  as  far  as 
was  requifite  to  afcertain  the  importance  of  the 
difcovery,  Pizarro  procured  from  the  inhabitants 
fome  of  their  Llamas  or  tame  cattle,  to  which 
the  Spaniards  gave  the  name  of  fheep,  fome  veflels 
of  gold  and  iilver,  as  well  as  fome  fpecimens  of 
their  other  works  of  ingenuity,  and  two  young 
men,  whom  he  propofed  to  inftrucl:  in  the  Caf- 
tilian  language,  that  they  might  ferve  as  in- 
terpreters in  the  expedition  which  he  meditated, 
With  thefe  he"  arrived  at  Panama,  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  third  year  from  the  time  of  his  de- 
parture thence  *.  No  adventurer  of  the  age 
iufFered  hardfhips  or  encountered  dangers  which 
equal  thofe  to  which  he  was  expofed  during  this 
long  period.  The  patience  with  which  he  en- 
dured the  one,  and  the  foititude  with  which 
he  furmounted  the  other,  exceed  whatever  is 
recorded  in  the  hiftory  of  the  New  World, 
where  fo  many  romantic  difplays  of  thofe  virtues 
occur. 

m  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  x.  c.  3—6.  dec,  4,  lib.  ii. 
c.  7,  8.  Vega,  2.  lib.  i.  c.  10 — 14,  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c  a. 
JJenzo,  Hifh  Novi  Orbis,   lib.  iii.  c.  U 
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1528.]  Neither  the  fplendid  relation  that 
Pizarro  gave  of  the  incredible  opulence  of  the 
country  which  he  had  difcovered,  nor  his  bitter 
complaints  on  account  of  that  unfeafonable  recal 
of  his  forces>  which  had  put  it  out  of  his  power 
to  attempt  making  any  fettlement  there,  could 
move  the  governor  of  Panama  to  fwerve  from  his 
former  plan  of  conduct.  He  ftill  contended,  that 
the  colony  was  not  in  a  condition  to  invade  fuch 
a  mighty  empire,  and  refufed  to  authorife  an 
expedition  which  he  forefaw  would  be  fo  alluring 
that  it  might  ruin  the  province  in  which  he  pre- 
sided, by  an  effort  beyond  its  ftrength.  His 
coldnefs,  however,  did  not  in  any  degree  abate 
the  ardour  of  the  three  afTociates  ;  but  they 
perceived  that  they  could  not  carry  their 
fcheme  into  execution  without  the  countenance 
of  fuperior  authority,  and  muft  folicit  their  Sove- 
reign to  grant  that  permiffion  which  they  could 
not  extort  from  his  delegate.  With  this  view, 
after  adjufting  among  themf elves  that  Pizarro 
mould  claim  the  ftation  of  governor,  Almagro 
that  of  lieutenant-governor,  and  Luque  the 
dignity  of  bifhop  in  the  country  which  they  pur- 
posed to  conquer,  they  fent  Pizarro  as  their 
agent  to  Spain,  though  their  fortunes  were  now 
fo  much  exhaufted  by  the  repeated  efforts  which 
they  had  made,  that  they  found  fome  difficulty 
in  borrowing  the  fmall  fum  requifite  towards 
equipping  him  for  the  voyage  ". 

Pizarro  loft  no  time  in  repairing  to  court,  and 
new  as  the  fcene  might  be  to  him,  he  appeared 
before  the  emperor  with  the  unembarraffed  dig* 
pity  of  a  man  confcious   of  what   his  fervices 

f  Perjrera,  dec*  4..  lib.iih  c.  1.    Vega?  2.  lib.  i.  c.  14.  t 
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merited  ;  and  he  conducted  his  negotiations  with 
an  iniinuating  dexterity  of  addrefs,  which  could 
not  have  been  expected  either  from  his  education 
or  former  habits  of  life.     His  feeling  description 
of  his  own  fufferings,  and  his  posmpous  account 
of  the  country  which  he  had  difcovered,  con- 
firmed by  the  fpecimens  of  its  productions  which 
he  exhibited,  made  fuch  an  impreflion  both  on 
Charles  and  his  minifters,  that   they  not   only 
approved  of  the  intended  expedition,  but  feemed 
to  be  interefted   in  the  fuccefs  of   its    leader. 
Prefuming  on  thofe  difpofitions  in  his  favour, 
Pizarro  paid  little  attention  to  the  intereft  of  his 
afTociates.     As  the  pretenfions  of  Luque  did  not 
interfere  with  his  own,  he  obtained  for  him  the 
cccleiiaftical  dignity  to  which  he  afpired.     For 
Almagro,  he  claimed  only  the  command  of  the 
fortrefs   which  fhould  be   erected  at  Tumbez. 
To  himfelf  he  fecured  whatever  his  boundlefs 
ambition    could     defire.       He    was   appointed 
[July  26]  governor,  captain-general,  and  adelan- 
tado  of  all  the  country  which  he  had  difcovered, 
and  hoped  to  conquer,  with  fupreme  authority, 
civil  as  well  as  military ;  and  with  full  right  to  all 
the  privileges  and  emoluments  ufually  granted  to 
adventurers  in  the  New  World.     His  jurisdiction 
was  declared  to    extend   two   hundred   leagues 
along  the  coaft  to  the  fouth  of  the  river  St.  Jago  ; 
to  be  independent  of  the  governor  of  Panama ; 
and  he  had  power  to  nominate  all  the  officers 
who  were  to  ferve  under  him.      In  return  for 
thofe  concefiions,  which  cofl  the  court  of  Spain 
nothing,   as   the  enjoyment  of  them  depended 
upon  the  fuccefs  of  Pizarro's  own  efforts,  he  en- 
gaged to  raife  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and 

to 
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to  provide  the  fhips,  arms,  and  warlike  ftores 
requiiite  towards  fubjefting,  to  the  crown  of 
Cailile,  the  country  of  which  the  government 
was  allotted  him. 

1529.].  Inconfiderable  as  the  body  of  men  was 
which  Pizarro  had  undertaken  to  raife,  his  funds 
and  credit  were  fo  low  that  he  could  hardly 
complete  half  the  number  ;  and  after  obtaining 
his  patents  from  the  crown,  he  was  obliged  to 
Ileal  privately  out  of  the  port  of  Seville,  in  order 
to  elude  the  fcrutiny  of  the  officers  who  had  it 
in  charge  to  examine,  whether  he  had  fulfilled 
the  ftipulations  in  his  contract0.  Before  his  depar- 
ture, however,  he  received  fome  fupply  of  money 
from  Cortes,  who  having  returned  to  Spain  about 
this  time,  was  willing  to  contribute  his  aid  to- 
wards enabling  an  ancient  companion,  with  whole 
talents  and  courage  he  was  well  acquainted,  to 
begin  a  career  of  glory  iimilar  to  that  which  he 
himfelf  had  rinifhed  p. 

He  landed  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  and  marche4 
acrofs  the  iilhmus  to  Panama,  accompanied  by 
his  three  brothers,  Ferdinand,  Juan,  and  Gon- 
zalo,  of  whom  the  firlt  was  born  in  lawful  wed* 
lock,  the  two  latter,  like  himfelf,  were  of  ille- 
gitimate birth,  and  by  Francifco  de  Alcantara, 
his  mother's  brother.  They  were  all  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  of  fuch  abilities  and  courage, 
as  fitted  them  to  take  a  diftinguifhed  part  in  his 
fubfequent  tranfaftions. 

1530.]  On  his  arrival  at  Panama,  Pizarro 
found  Almagro  fo  much  exafperated  at  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  his  negor 
tiation,  that  he  not  only  refufed  to    aft   any 

0  Herrera,  dec.  4,  lib.  vii.  c.  9.  *  Ibid.  c.  10. 
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longer  in  concert  with  a  man,  by  whofe  perfidy 
he  had  been  excluded  from  the  power  and  ho- 
nours to  which  he  had  a  juft  claim,  but  laboured 
to  form  a  new  alfociation,  in  order  to  thwart  or 
to  rival  his  former  confederate  in  his  difcoveries. 
Pizarro,  however,  had  more  wifdom  and  addrefs 
than  to  fuffer  a  rupture  fo  fatal  to  all  his, 
fchemes,  to  become  irreparable.  By  offering 
voluntarily  to  relinquifh  the  office  of  adelantado, 
and  promifing  to  concur  in  foliciting  that  title^ 
with  an  independent  government,  for  Almagro, 
he  gradually  mitigated  the  rage  of  an  open- 
hearted  foldier,  which  had  been  violent,  but 
was  not  implacable.  Luque,  highly  fatisfied 
with  having  been  fuccefsful  in  all  his  own  pre- 
tentions, cordially  feconded  Pizarro's  endeavours* 
A  reconciliation  was  effected ;  and  the  confe- 
deracy renewed  on  its  original  terms,  that  the 
enterprife  mould  be  carried  on  at  the  common 
expence  of  the  afibciates,  and  the  profits  accru- 
ing from  it  mould  be  equally  divided  among 
them  9. 

Even  after  their  re-union,  and  the  utmoft  ef- 
forts of  their  intereft,  three  fmall  veffels,  with 
a  hundred  and  eighty  foldiers,  thirty-fix  of  whom 
were  horfemen,  compofed  the  armament  which 
they  were  able  to  fit  out.  But  the  aftonifhing 
progrefs  of  the  Spaniards  in  America  had  infpired 
them  with  fuch  ideas  of  their  own  fuperiority, 
that  Pizarro  did  not  hefitate  to  fail  with  this 
contemptible  force  lo  invade  a  great  empire. 
[153 1,  February.]  Almagro  was  left  at  Pana- 
ma, as  formerly,  to  follow  him  with  what  rein- 

9  Herrera,  dec  4.  lib.  vii.  c.  9.  Zaratc,  lib.  i.  c.  3. 
Vega,  2.  lib.  i.   «,  14, 
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forcement  of  men  he  mould  be  able  to  mutter. 
As  the  feafon  for  embarking  was  properly  chofen, 
and  the  courfe  of  navigation  between  Pa- 
nama and  Peru  was  now  better  known,  Pizarro 
completed  the  voyage  in  thirteen  days ;  though, 
by  the  force  of  the  winds  and  currents,  he  was 
carried  above  a  hundred  leagues  to  the  north  of 
Tumbez,  the  place  of  his  deftination,  and  obliged 
to  land  his  troops  in  the  bay  of  St.  Matthew. 
Without  lofing  a  moment,  he  began  to  advance 
towards  the  fouth,  taking  care,  however,  not 
to  depart  far  from  the  fea-fhore,  both  that  he 
might  eafily  effect  a  junction  with  the  fupplies 
which  he  expected  from  Panama,  and  fecure  a 
retreat  in  cafe  of  any  diiatter,  by  keeping  as  near 
as  pofTible  to  his  (hips.  But  as  the  country  in 
feveral  parts  on  the  coaft  of  Peru  is  barren,  un- 
healthful,  and  thinly  peopled ;  as  the  Spaniards 
had  to  pafs  all  the  rivers  near  their  mouth, 
where  the  body  of  water  is  greater! ;  and  as  the 
imprudence  of  Pizarro,  in  attacking  the  natives 
when  he  mould  have  flu  died  to  gain  their  con- 
fidence, had  forced  them  to  abandon  their  habit- 
ations ;  famine,  fatigue,  and  difeafes  of  various 
kinds,  brought  upon  him  and  his  followers  cala- 
mities hardly  inferior  to  thofe  which  they  had 
endured  in  their  former  expedition.  What  they 
now  experienced  correfponded  fo  ill  with  the 
alluring  defcription  of  the  country  given  by* 
Pizarro,  that  many  began  to  reproach  him,  and 
every  foldier  mutt  have  become  cold  to  the 
fervice,  if  even  in  this  unfertile  region  of  Peru, 
they  had  not  met  with  fome  appearances  of 
wealth  and  cultivation  which  feemed  to  juftify 
the   report  of  their  leader.     At  length  they 

reached.. 
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reached  the  province  of  Coaque  [April  1 4]  ; 
and,  having  furprifed  the  principal  fettlement  of 
the  natives,  they  feized  their  vefTels  and  orna- 
ments of  gold  and  iilver,  to  the  amount  of 
thirty  thoufand  pefos,  with  other  booty  of 
fuch  value,  as  dispelled  all  their  doubts,  and 
infpired  the  moll  defponding  with  fanguine 
hopes  r. 

Pizarro  himfelf  was  fo  much  delighted  with 
this  rich  fpoil,  which  he  confidered  as  the  firft- 
fruits  of  a  land  abounding  with  treafure,  that 
he  inftantly  difpatched  one  of  his  (hips  to  Pa- 
nama with  a  large  remittance  to  Almagro  ;  and 
another  to  Nicaragua  with  a  confiderable  fum 
to  feveral  perfons  of  influence  in  that  province, 
in  hopes  of  alluring  adventurers,  by  this  early 
difplay  of  the  wealth  which  he  had  acquired. 
Meanwhile,  he  continued  his  march  along  the 
coaft,  and  difdaining  to  employ  any  means  of 
reducing  the  natives  but  force,  he  attacked  them 
with  fuch  violence  in  their  fcattered  habitations^ 
as  compelled  them  either  to  retire  into  the  interior 
country,  or  to  fubmit  to  his  yoke.  This  fud- 
den  appearance  of  invaders,  whofe  afpect  and 
manners  were  fo  ftrange,  and  whofe  power 
feemed  to  be  fo  irrefiflible,  made  the  fame 
dreadful  impreflion  as  in  other  parts  of  Ame^ 
rica.  Pizarro  hardly  met  with  refinance  until 
he  attacked  the  ifland  of  Puna  in  the  bay  of 
Guayquil.  As  that  was  better  peopled  than 
the  country  through  which  he  had  pafled,  and 
its  inhabitants  fiercer  and  lefs  civilized  than 
thofe  of  the  continent,  they  defended  themfelves 
with  fuch   obftinate  valour,   that  Pizarro   fpent 

f  Herrera>  dec,  4,  lib.  vii.  c.  9.  lib.  ii«  c.  i.     Xerez,  i$%« 
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fix  months  in  reducing  them  to  fubje&ion. 
From  Puna  he  proceeded  to  Tumbez,  where 
the  diftempers  which  raged  among  his  men  com- 
pelled him  to  remain  for  three  months s. 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  he  began  to 
reap  advantage  from  his  attention,  to  fpread 
the  fame  of  his  firrl  fuccefs  at  Coaque.  Two 
different  detachments  arrived  from  Nicaragua 
[1532],  which,  though  neither  exceeded  thirty 
men,  he  confidered  as  a  reinforcement  of  great 
confequence  to  his  feeble  band,  efpecially  as  the 
one  was  under  the  command  of  Sebaftian  Benal- 
cazar,  and  the  other  of  Hernando  Soto,  officers 
not  inferior  in  merit  and  reputation  to  any 
who  had  ferved  in  America,  From  Tumbez  he 
proceeded  to  the  river  Piura  [May  16],  and 
in  an  advantageous  ftation  near  the  mouth  of 
it,  he  eftablifhed  the  firft  Spanifh  colony  in 
Peru  ;  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Michael. 

As  Pizarro  continued  to  advance  towards  the 
center  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  he  gradually  re* 
ceived  more  full  information  concerning  its  ex* 
tent  and  policy,  as  well  as  the  fituation  of  it* 
affairs  at  that  juncture.  Without  fome  know- 
ledge of  thefe,  he  could  not  have  conducted  his 
operations  with  propriety;  and  without  a  fuitable 
attention  to  them,  it  is  impoflible  to  account 
for  the  progrefs  which  the  Spaniards  had  already 
made,  or  to  unfold  the  caufes  of  their  fubfe- 
cjuent  fuccefs. 

At  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  invaded 
Peru,  the  dominions  of  its  fovereigns  extended 

s  P,  Sancho  ap.  Ramuf.  iii.  p.  371,  F.  Herrera, 
dec.  4.  lib.  vii.  c.  18.  lib,  ix.  c.  I.  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  2,  3# 
;Xerez,  p.  182,  &c. 
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in  length,  from  north  to  fouth,  above  fifteen 
hundred  miles  along  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its 
breadth,  from  eaft  to  weft,  was  much  lefs  con* 
fiderable  ;  being  uniformly  bounded  by  the  vail 
ridge  of  the  Andes,  ftretching  from  its  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  other.  Peru,  like  the  reft  of  the 
New  World,  was  originally  poffeffed  by  fmall 
independent  tribes,  differing  from  each  other 
in  manners,  and  in  their  forms  of  rude  policy. 
All,  however,  were  fo  little  civilized,  that,  if 
the  traditions  concerning  their  mode  of  life, 
preferved  among  their  descendants,  deferve  cre- 
ditv  they  muft  be  claffed  among  the  moft  unim- 
proved favages  of  America.  Strangers  to  every 
fpecies  of  cultivation  or  regular  induftry,  with- 
out any  fixed  reiidence,  and  unacquainted  with 
thofe  fentiments  and  obligations  which  form  the 
firft  bonds  of  focial  union,  they  are  faid  to  have 
roamed  about  naked  in  the  forefts,  with  which 
the  country  was  then  covered,  more  like  wild 
beafts  than  like  men.  After  they  had  ftruggled 
for  feveral  ages  with  the  hardfhips  and  calamities 
which  are  inevitable  in  fuch  a  ftate,  and  when 
no  circumftance  feemed  to  indicate  the  approach 
of  any  uncommon  effort  towards  improvement, 
we  are  told  that  there  appeared  on  the  banks  of 
the  lake  Titiaca,  a  man  and  woman  of  majeftic 
form,  and  clothed  in  decent  garments.  They 
declared  themfelves  to  be  children  of  the  Sun, 
fent  by  their  beneficent  parent,  who  beheld  with 
pity  the  miferies  of  the  human  race,  to  inftrudt. 
and  to  reclaim  them.  At  their  perfualion, 
enforced  by  reverence  for  the  divinity  in  whofe 
name  they  were  fuppofed  to  fpeak,  feveral  of 
the  difperfed  favages  united  togther,  and  receiv- 
c  c  3  ing 
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ing  their  commands  as  heavenly  injunctions,  fol- 
lowed them  to  Cuzco,  where  they  fettled,  and 
began  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  city. 

Manco  Capac  and  Mama  Ocollo,  for  fuch  were 
the  names  of  thofe  extraordinary  perfonages, 
having  thus  collected  fome  wandering  tribes, 
formed  that  focial  union,  which,  by  multiplying 
the  defires,  and  uniting  the  efforts  of  the  human 
fpecies,  excites  induflry,  and  leads  to  improve- 
ment. Manco  Capac  inftructed  the  men  in 
agriculture,  and  other  ufeful  aits.  Mama 
Ocollo  taught  the  women  to  fpin  and  to  weave. 
By  the  labour  of  the  one  fex,  fubfiflence  be- 
came lefs  precarious ;  by  that  of  the  other,  life 
was  rendered  more  comfortable.  After  fecur« 
fog  the  objects  of  hrft  neceflity  in  an  infant  flate, 
by  providing  food,  raiment,  and  habitations,  for 
the  rode  people  of  whom  he  took  charge,  Manco 
Capac  turned  his  attention  towards  introducing 
fuch  laws  and  policy  as  might  perpetuate  their 
happinefs.  By  his  inflitutions,  which  fhall  be 
tnore  particularly  explained  hereafter,  the  various 
relations  in  private  life  were  eftablifhed,  and  the 
duties  refulting  from  |them  prefcribed  with  fuch 
propriety,  as  gradually  formed  a  barbarous  people 
to  decency  of  manners.  In  public  admini Mira- 
tion, the  functions  of  perfons  in  authority  were 
fo  precifely  defined,  and  the  fubordination  of 
thofe  under  their  jurisdiction  maintained  with 
fuch  a  fteady  hand,  that  the  fociety  in  which  he 
prefided,  foon  affumed  the  afpect  of  a  regular 
and  well-governed  flate. 

Thus,  according  to  the  Indian  tradition,  was 

founded  the   empire  of  the  Incas  or  Lords  of 

Peru.    At  firft  its  extent  was  fmall.     The  ter- 

2  ritory 
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ritory  of  Manco  Capac  did  not  reach  above 
eight  leagues  from  Cuzco.  But  within  its 
narrow  precin&s  he  exercifed  abfolute  and  un- 
controlled authority.  His  fucceflbrs,  as  their 
dominions  extended,  arrogated  a  fimilar  juris- 
diction over  the  new  fubjecls  which  they  ac- 
quired;  the  defpotifm  of  Afia  was  not  more 
complete.  The  Incas  were  not  only  obeyed 
as  monarchs,  but  revered  as  divinities.  Their 
blood  was  held  to  be  facred,  and,  by  prohibiting 
intermarriages  with  the  people,  was  never  con- 
taminated by  mixing  with  that  of  any  other  race. 
The  family,  thus  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the 
nation,  was  diflinguimed  by  peculiarities  in  drefs 
and  ornaments,  which  it  was  unlawful  for  others 
to  afrume.  The  monarch  himfelf  appeared  with 
enfigns  of  royalty  referved  for  him  alone  ;  and 
received  from  his  Subjects  marks  of  obfequious 
homage  and  refpecl:,  which  approached  almoft 
to  adoration. 

But,  among  the  Peruvians,  this  unbounded 
power  of  their  monarch3  feems  to  have  been 
uniformly  accompanied  with  attention  to  the 
good  of  their  Subjects.  It  was  not  the  rage 
of  conqueft,  if  we  may  believe  the  accounts  of 
their  countrymen,  that  prompted  the  Incas  to 
extend  their  dominions,  but  the  defire  of  diffufing 
the  blefiings  of  civilization,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  arts  which  they  poflefled,  among  the  bar- 
barous people  whom  they  reduced.  During  a 
fucceflion  of  twelve  monarchs,  it  is  faid  that 
not  one  deviated  from  this  beneficent  cha- 
racter l. 

1  Cieca  de  Leon,  Chron.  c.  44.  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib*  x* 
C.  4.  dec.  c.  lit,,  hi,  c.  17. 

When 
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When  the  Spaniards  firft  vifited  the  coaft  of 
Peru,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-fix,  Huana  Capac,  the  twelfth  monarch 
from  the  founder  of  the  ftate,  was  feated  on 
the  throne.  He  is  reprefented  as  a  prince  dif- 
tinguifhed  not  only  for  the  pacific  virtues  pe- 
culiar to  the  race,  but  eminent  for  his  martial 
talents.  By  his  victorious  arms  the  kingdom  of 
Quito  was  fubjected,  a  conqueft  of  fuch  extent 
and  importance  as  almoft  doubled  the  power  of 
the  Peruvian  empire.  He  was  fond  of  refiding 
in  the  capital  of  that  valuable  province  which 
he  had  added  to  his  dominions  ;  and,  notwith- 
ilanding  the  ancient  and  fundamental  law  of  the 
monarchy  againft  polluting  the  royal  blood  by 
any  foreign  alliance,  he  married  the  daughter  of 
the  vanquished  monarch  of  Quito.  She  bore 
him  a  fon  named  Atahualpa,  whom,  on  his  death 
at  Quito,  which  feems  to  have  happened  about 
the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine,  he  appointed  his  fucceiTor  in  that  kingdom, 
leaving  the  reft  of  his  dominions  to  Huafcar, 
his  eldeft  fon,  by  a  mother  of  the  rcyal  race. 
Greatly  as  the  Peruvians  revered  the  memory  of 
a  monarch  who  had  reigned  with  greater  repu- 
tation and  fplendour  than  any  of  his  predecef- 
fors,  the  deftination  of  Huana  Capac  concerning 
the  fucceffion,  appeared  fo  repugnant  to  a  maxim 
coeval  with  the  empire,  and  founded  on  autho- 
rity deemed  facred,  that  it  was  no  fooner  known 
at  Cuzco  than  it  excited  general  difguft.  En- 
couraged by  thofe  fentiments  of  his  fubje6rs, 
Huafcar  required  his  brother  to  renounce  the 
government  of  Quito,  and  to  acknowledge  him 
as  his  lawful  fuperior.     But  it  had  been  the  firft 

care 
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care  of  Atahualpa  to  gain  a  large  body  of 
troops  which  had  accompanied  his  father  to 
Quito.  Thefe  were  the  flower  of  the  Peruvian 
warriors,  to  whofe  valour  Huana  Capac  had  been 
indebted  for  3II  his  victories.  Relying  on  their 
fupport,  Atahualpa  firft  eluded  his  brother's 
demand,  and  then  marched  againft  him  in  hoftile 
array. 

Thus  the  ambition  of  two  young  men,  the 
title  of  the  one  founded  on  ancient  ufage,  and 
that  of  the  other  aflerted  by  the  veteran  troops, 
involved  Peru  in  civil  war,  a  calamity  to  which, 
under  a  fucceffion  of  virtuous  princes,  it  had 
hitherto  been  a  ftranger.  In  fuch  a  contell  the 
iffue  was  obvious.  The  force  of  arms  triumphed 
over  the  authority  of  laws.  Atahualpa  remained 
victorious,  and  made  a  cruel  ufe  of  his  victory. 
Confcious  of  the  defect  in  his  own  title  to  the 
crown,  he  attempted  to  exterminate  the  royal 
race,  by  putting  to  death  all  the  children  of  the 
Sun  defcended  from  Manco  Capac,  whom  he 
could  feize  either  by  force  or  ftratagem.  From 
a  political  motive,  the  life  of  his  unfortunate 
rival  Huafcar,  who  had  been  taken  prifoner  in 
a  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  empire, 
was  prolonged  for  fome  time,  that,  by  iffuing 
orders  in  his  name,  the  ufurper  might  more  ealily 
eftablifh  his  "own  authority  u. 

When  Pizarro  landed  in  the  bay  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, this  civil  war  raged  between  the  two 
brothers  in  its  greateft  fury.  Had  he  made  any 
hoftile  attempt  in  his  former  viiit  to  Peru  in  the 
year  one  thoufand  live    hundred   and    twenty- 

u  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  15.  Vega,  1.  lib.  ix,  c.  i»  and 
32—40.     Herrera,  dec,  5.   lib.  i.  c.  2.  lib.  iii,   c.  17. 
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feven,  he  muft  then  have  encountered  the  force 
of  a  powerful  ftate,  united   under  a   monarch, 
poflefled  of  capacity  as  well  as  courage,   and 
unembarrafTed  with  any  care  that  could  divert 
him  from  oppofing  his  progrefs.     But  at  this 
time,  the  two  competitors,  though  they  received 
early  accounts  of  the  arrival  and  violent  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Spaniards,   were  fo  intent  upon 
the  operations  of  a  war,    which  they  deemed 
more  intereiting,   that  they  paid  no  attention  to 
the  motions  of  an  enemy,  too  inconfiderable  in 
number  to  excite  any  great  alarm,  and  to  whom, 
it  would  be  eafy,  as  they  imagined,  to  give  a 
check  when  more  at  leifure. 

By    this    fortunate    coincidence    of    events, 
whereof  Pizarro  could  have  no  forefight,   and 
of  which,  from  his  defective  mode  of  intercourfe 
with  the  people  of  the  country,  he  remained  long 
ignorant,  he  was  permitted  to  carry  on  his  ope* 
rations  unmolefted,  and  advanced  to  the  centre 
of  a  great  empire  before  one  effort  of  its  power 
was  exerted  to  flop  his  career.     During  their 
progrefs,  the  Spaniards  had  acquired  fome  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  this  flruggle  between  the  two 
contending  factions.     The  firft  complete  infor- 
mation with  refpect  to   it,    they  received   from 
meffengers  whom  Huafcar  fent  to  Pizarro,  in  or- 
der to  folicit  his  aid  againft  Atahualpa,  whom 
he  reprefented  as  a  rebel  and  an  ufurper  u.     Pi- 
zarro perceived  at  once  the  importance  of  this 
intelligence,  and  forefaw  fo  clearly  all  the  advan- 
tages which  might  be  derived  from  this  divided 
ftate  of  the    kingdom,  which  he  had  invaded, 
that,    without   waiting   for    the    reinforcement 

u  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  3, 

which 
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which  he  expected  from  Panama,  he  determined 
to  pufh  forward,  while  interline  difcord  put  it  out 
of  the  power  of  the  Peruvians  to  attack  him 
with  their  whole  force,  and  while,  by  taking  part, 
as  circumftances  fhould  incline  him,  with  one  of 
the  competitors,  he  might  be  enabled  with  greater 
eafe  to  crufhboth.  Enterprifing  as  the  Spaniards 
of  that  age  were  in  all  their  operations  againft 
Americans,  and  diftinguifhed  as  Pizarro  was 
among  his  countrymen  for  daring  courage,  we 
can  hardly  fuppofe,  that  after  having  proceeded 
hitherto  flowly,  and  with  much  caution,  he 
would  have  changed  at  once  his  fyftem  of  ope- 
ration, and  have  ventured  upon  a  meafure  fo 
hazardous,  without  fome  new  motive  or  profpecl: 
tojuftify  it. 

As  he  was  obliged  to  divide  his  troops,  in 
order  to  leave  agarrifon  in  St.  Michael,  fufficient 
to  defend  a  ftation  of  equal  importance  as  a  place 
of  retreat  in  cafe  of  any  difailer,  and  as  a  port 
for  receiving  any  fupplies  which  fhould  come 
from  Panama,  he  began  his  march  with  a  very 
flender  and  ill-accoutred  train  of  followers.  They 
coniifted  of  fixty-two  horfemen  x,  and  a  hundred 
and  two  foot-foldiers,  of  whom  twenty  were 
armed  with  crofs-bows,  and  three  with  mufkets. 
He  directed  his  courfe  towards  Caxamalca,  a 
fmall  town  at  the  diftance  of  twelve  days  march 
from  St.  Michael,  where  Atahualpa  was  en- 
camped with  a  confiderable  body  of  troops. 
Before  he  had  proceeded  far,  an  officer  difpatched 
by  the  Inca  met  him  with  a  valuable  prefent 
from  that  prince,  accompanied  with  a  proffer  of 

*  See  Note  CXXVIH, 
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his  alliance,  and  affurances  of  a  friendly  reception 
at  Caxamalca.  Pizarro,  according  to  the  ufual 
artifice  of  his  countrymen  in  America,  pretended 
to  come  as  the  ambaffador  of  a  very  powerful 
monarch,  and  declared  that  he  was  now  advancing 
with  an  intention  to  offer  Ata-hualpa  his  aid 
again  ft  thofe  enemies  who  difputed  his  title  to 
the  throne/. 

As  the  object  of  the  Spaniards  in  entering 
their  country  was  altogether  incomprehenfible  to 
the  Peruvians,  they  had  formed  various  conjec- 
tures concerning  it,  without  being  able  to  decide 
whether  they  fhould  confider  their  new  guefts  as 
beings  of  a  fuperior  nature,  who  had  vifited  them 
from  fome  beneficent  motive,  or  as  formidable 
avengers  of  their  crimes,  and  enemies  to  their 
repofe  and  liberty.  The  continual  profeflions  of 
the  Spaniards,  that  they  came  to  enlighten  them 
with  the  knowledge  of  truth,  and  lead  them  in 
the  way  of  happinefs,  favoured  the  former  opi- 
nion ;  the  outrages  which  they  committed,  their 
rapacioufnefs  and  cruelty,  were  awful  confirma- 
tions of  the  latter.  While  in  this  Hate  of  uncer* 
tainty,  Pizarro's  declaration  of  his  pacific  inten- 
tions fo  far  removed  all  the  Inca's  fears,  that  he 
determined  to  give  him  a  friendly  reception.  In 
confequence  of  this  resolution,  the  Spaniards  were 
allowed  to  march  in  tranquillity  acrofs  the  fandy 
defert  between  St.  Michael  and  Motupe,  where 
the  mod  feeble  effort  of  an  enemy,  added  to  the 
unavoidable  diftreffes  which  they  fuficred  in  pall- 
ing through  that  comfortlefs  region,  mull  have 
proved  fatal  to  them*.     From  Montupe   they 

y  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  i,  c.  3.     Xere/,  p.  1S9. 
■  See   Note  CXXIX. 
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advanced  towards  the  mountains  which  encom- 
pafFed  the  low  country  of  Peru,  and  pafTed 
through  a  defile  fo  narrow  and  inacctfllble,  that 
a  few  men  might  have  defended  it  againft  a 
numerous  army.  But  here  likewife,  from  the 
fame  inconfiderate  credulity  of  the  Inca,  the 
Spaniards  met  with  no  opposition,  and  took  quiet 
poffeflion  of  a  fort  erected  for  the  fecurity  of 
that  important  flation.  As  they  now  approached 
near  to  Caxamalca,  Atahualpa  renewed  his  pro- 
feflions  of  friendship  ;  and  as  an  evidence  of  their 
fincerity,  fent  them  prefents  of  greater  value  than 
the  former. 

On  entering  Caxamalca,  Pizarro  took  pof- 
feflion of  a  large  court,  on  one  fide  of  which  was 
a  houfe  which  the  Spanifh  hiftorians  call  a  palace 
of  the  Inca,  and  on  the  other  a  temple  of  the 
Sun,  the  whole  furrounded  with  a  flrong  ram- 
part or  wall  of  earth.  When  he  had  polled  his 
troops  in  this  advantageous  itation,  he  difpatched 
his  brother  Ferdinand  and  Hernando  Soto  to 
the  camp  of  Atahualpa,  which  was  about  a 
league  diftant  from  the  town.  He  infT.ru6t.ed 
them  to  confirm  the  declaration  which  he  had 
formerly  made  of  his  pacific  difpofition,  and  to 
deiire  an  interview  with  the  Inca,  that  he  might 
explain  more  fully  the  intention  of  the  Spaniards 
in  vifiting  his  country.  They  were  treated  with 
all  the  refpedlful  hofpitality  ufual  among  the 
Peruvians  in  the  reception  of  their  rnoft  cordial 
friends,  and  Atahualpa  promifed  to  vifit  the 
Spanifh  commander  next  day  in  his  quarters. 
The  decent  deportment  of  the  Peruvian  monarch, 
the  order  of  his  court,  and  the  reverence  with 
which  his  fubjeds  approached  his  perfon  and 

vol.  11.     f  dd  obeyed 
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obeyed  his  commands,  aflonifhed  thofe  Spaniard?, 
who  had  never  met  in  America  with  any  thing 
more  dignified  than  the  petty  cazique  of  a  bar- 
barous tribe.  But  their  eyes  were  Hill  more 
powerfully  attracted  by  the  vail  profulion  of 
wealth  which  they  obferved  in  the  Inca's  camp. 
The  rich  ornaments  worn  by  him  and  his  at- 
tendants, the  veffels  of  gold  and  filver  in  which 
the  repaft  offered  to  them  was  ferved  up,  the 
multitude  of  utenfils  of  every  kind  formed  of 
thofe  precious  metals,  opened  profpe&s  far  ex- 
ceeding any  idea  of  opulence  that  a  European  of 
the  fixteenth  century  could  form. 

On  their  return  to  Caxamalca,  while  their 
minds  were  yet  warm  with  admiration  and  defire 
of  the  wealth  which  they  had  beheld,  they  gave 
fuch  a  defenption  of  it  to  their  countrymen,  as 
confirmed  Pizarro  in  a  refolution  which  he  had 
already  taken.  From  his  own  obfervation  of 
American  manners  during  his  long  fervice  in 
the  New  World,  as  well  as  from  the  advantages 
which  Cortes  had  derived  from  feizing  Monte- 
zuma, he  knew  of  what  confequence  it  was  to 
have  the  Inca  in  his  power.  For  this  purpofe, 
he  formed  a  plan  as  daring  as  it  was  perfidious. 
Notwithstanding  the  character  that  he  had  af- 
iumed  of  an  ambalTador  from  a  powerful  mo- 
narch, who  courted  an  alliance  with  the  Inca, 
and  in  violation  of  the  repeated  offers  which  he 
had  made  to  him  of  his  own  friendfhip  and  afiiit- 
ance,  he  determined  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  un- 
fufpiciour.  finvplicity  with  which  Atahualpa  relied 
x>nhis  profefiions,  and  to  feize  the  perfon  of  the 
Inca  during  the  interview  to  which  he  had  in- 
vited him.     He  prepared   for  the  execution  of 

his 
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his  fcheme  with  the  fame  deliberate  arrauge- 
ment,  and  with  as  little  compunction,  as  if  it 
had  rtfle&cd  no  difgrace  on  himfelf  or  his 
country.  He  divided  his  cavalry  into  three 
fmall  fquadrons,  under  the  command  of  his 
brother  Ferdinand,  Soto,  and  Benalcazar;  his 
infantry  were  formed  in  one  body,  except 
twenty  of  moft  tried  courage,  whom  he  kept 
near  his  own  perfon  to  fupport  him  in  the 
dangerous  fervice  which  he  referved  for  himfelf; 
the  artillery,  confiding  of  two  field-pieces  a  and 
the  crofs  bowmen,  were  placed  oppofite  to  the 
avenue  by  which  Atahualpa  was  to  approach. 
AH  were  commanded  to  keep  within  the  fquare, 
and  not  to  move  until  the  fignal  for  action  was 
given. 

Early  in  the  morning  [Nov.  1 6]  the  Peruvian 
camp  was  all  in  motion.     But  as  Atahualpa  was 
folicitous  to  appear  with  the  greateft  fplendour 
and  magnificence  in  his  firft  interview  with  the 
ftrangers,  the  preparations  for  this  were  fo  tedious, 
that  the  day  was  far  advanced  before  he  began 
his  march.     Even  then,  left  the  order  of   the 
>rocefiion    fhould  be    deranged,    he   moved    fo 
lowly,  that  the    Spaniards    became  impatient, 
and   apprehenfive  that   fome   fufpicion   of  their 
intention  might  be  the  caufe  of  this  delay.     In 
order  to  remove  this,  Pizarro  difpatched  one  of 
his  officers  with  frefh  afiurances  of  his  friendly 
difpoiition.     At   length    the   Inca   approached. 
Firft  of  all  appeared  four  hundred  men,   in   an 
uniform   drefs,   as  harbingers   to  clear  the   way 
before  him.     He  himfelf,  fitting  on  a  throne  or 
couch,  adorned  with  plumes  of  various  colours, 
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and  almoft  covered  with  plates  of  gold  and  filver 
enriched  with  precious  Hones,  was  carried  on  the 
lhoulders  of  his  principal  attendants.  Behind 
him  came  fome  chief  officers  of  his  court,  carried 
in  the  fame  manner.  Several  bands  of  fingers 
and  dancers  accompanied  this  cavalcade ;  and 
the  whole  plain  was  covered  with  troops, 
amounting  to  more  than  thirty  thoufand  men. 

As  the  Inca  drew  near  the  Spanifh  quarters, 
father  Vincent  Valverde,  chaplain  to  the  expe- 
dition, advanced  with  a  crucifix  in  one  hand,  and 
a  breviary  in  the  other,  and  in  a  long  difcourfe 
explained  to  him  the  doctrine  of  the  creation,  the 
fall  of  Adam,  the  incarnation,  the  fufFerings,  and 
refurrection  of  Jefus  Chrift,  the  appointment  of 
St.   Peter  as  God's  vicegerent   on    earth,    the 
tranfmiflion  of  his  apoflolic  power  by  fucceffion 
to  the  popes,  the  donation  made  to  the  king  of 
Caftile  by  pope  Alexander  of  all  the  regions  in 
the  New  World.     In  confequence  of  all  this,  he 
required   Atahualpa    to   embrace  the  Chriftian 
faith,  to  acknowledge  the  fupreme  jurifdiction  of 
the  pope,  and  to  fubmit  to  the  king  of  Callile  as 
his  lawful  fovereign  ;  promifmg,  if  he  complied 
inltantly  with  this  requifition,  that  the  Caftilian 
monarch  would  protect  his  dominions,  and  per- 
mit him  to  continue  in  the  exercife  of  his  royal 
authority ;  but  if  he  mould  impioufly  refufe  to 
obey  this  fummons,  he  denounced  war  again  tl 
him  in  his  mailer's  name,  and  threatened  him 
with    the    moll   dreadful    effects   of   his    ven- 
geance. 

This  llrange  harangue,  unfolding  deep  myfle- 
ries,  and  alluding  to  unknown  facts,  of  which  no 
power  of  eloquence  could  have  conveyed  at  once 
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a  diftincl:  idea  to  an  American,  was  fo  lamely 
tranflated  by  an   unfkilful  interpreter,  little  ac«' 
quainted  with  the  idiom  of  the  Spanifh  tongue, 
and  incapable  of   expreffmg  himfelf  with   pro- 
priety in  the  language    of   the    Inca,  that  its 
general  tenor  was  altogether  incomprehenfible  to 
Atahunlpa.     Some  parts  in  it,  of  more  obvious 
meaning,  rilled  him  with  aftonifhment  and  indig- 
nation.    His   reply,    however,   was    temperate. 
He  began  with  observing,  that  he  was  lord  of  the 
dominions  over  which  he   reigned  by  hereditary 
fucceflion  ;  and   added,  that  he  could  not  con- 
ceive how  a  foreign  pried  fhould  pretend  to  dif- 
pofe  of  territories  which  did  not  belong  to  him  ; 
that  if  fuch  a  prepofterous  grant  had  been  made, 
he,  who  was  the   rightful  poflefTor,  refufed  to 
confirm   it  ;    that   he  had  no  inclination   to  re- 
nounce  the  religious   inftitutions  eftablifhed   by 
his  anceftors  ;  nor  would  he  forfake  the  fervice 
of  the  Sun,  the  immortal  divinity  whom  he  and 
his  people  revered,  in  order  to  worfhip  the  God 
of  the    Spaniards,  who  was    fubjedl   to  death  ; 
that  with  refpecl:   to  other  matters  contained  in 
his  difcourfe,    as   he  had  never  heard  of  them 
before,  and  did  not   now  underftand  their  mean- 
ing,   he  defired  to  know   where  the  prieft  had 
learned    things    fo    extraordinary.        "  In    this 
book,"  anfwered  Valverde,  reaching  out  to  him 
his  breviary.     The  Inca  opened  it  eagerly,  and 
turning  over  the  leaves,   lifted   it  to   his  ear : 
"  This,"    fays  he,    "  is  filent ;    it  tells  me  no- 
thing ;"    and   threw    it    with    difdain    to    the 
ground.     The  enraged  monk,   running  towards 
his  countrymen,    cried  out,    "  To  arms,  Chrift- 
ians,  to  arms ;    the  word  of  God   is  infulted  ; 
d  d  3  avenge 
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avenge      this     profanation    on    tliofe    impious 
dogs  b. 

Pizarro,  who,  during  this  long  conference, 
had  with  difficulty  retrained  his  foldiers,  eager 
to  feize  the  rich  fpoils  of  which  they  had  now 
fo  near  a  view,  immediately  gave  the  fignal  of 
aflault.  At  once  the  martial  mufic  flruck  up, 
the  cannon  and  mufkets  began  to  fire,  the  horfe 
fallied  out  fiercely  to  the  charge,  the  infantry 
rufhed  on  fword  in  hand.  The  Peruvians,  alio- 
nifhed  at  the  fuddennefs  of  an  attack  which  they 
did  not  expect,  and  difmayed  with  the  defini- 
tive effect  of  the  fire-arms,  and  the  irreliilible 
jmpreffion  of  the  cavalry,  fled  with  univerfal 
conilernation  on  every  fide,  without  attempting 
either  to  annoy  the  enemy,  or  to  defend  them- 
felves.  Pizarro,  at  the  head  of  his  chofen  band, 
advanced  directly  towards  the  Inca  ;  and  though 
his  nobles  crowded  around  him  with  officious 
zeal,  and  fell  in  numbers  at  his  feet,  while  they 
vied  one  with  another  in  facrificing  their  own 
lives,  that  they  might  cover  the  facred  perfon 
of  their  fovereign,  the  Spaniards  foon  penetrated 
to  the  royal  feat ;  and  Pizarro  feizing  the  Inca 
by  the  arm,  dragged  him  to  the  ground,  and 
carried  him  as  a  prifoner  to  his  quarters.  The 
fate  of  the  monarch  increafed  the  precipitate 
flight  of  his  followers.  The  Spaniards  purfued 
them  towards  every  quarter,  and  with  deliberate 
and  unrelenting  barbarity  continued  to  ilaughter 
wretched  fugitives,  who  never  once  offered  to 
refill.  The  carnage  did  not  ceafe  until  the  clofe 
of  day.  Above  four  thoufand  Peruvians  were 
killed.     Not  a  fingle  Spaniard  fell,  nor  was  one 
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wounded  but  Pizairo  himfelf,  whofe  hand  was 
(lightly  hurt  by  one  of  his  own  foldiers,  while 
itruggling  eagerly  to  lay  hold  on  the  Inca  c. 

The  plunder  of  the  field  was  rich  beyond  any 
idea  which  the  Spaniards'  had  yet  formed  con- 
cerning the  wealth  of  Peru,  and  they  were  fo 
tranfported  with  the  value  of  the  acquifition,  as 
well  as  the  greatnefs  of  their  fuccefs,  that  they 
puffed  the  night  in  the  extravagant  exultation 
natural  to  indigent  adventurers  on  fuch  an  ex- 
traordinary change  of  fortune. 

At  firft  the  captive  monarch  could  hardly  be- 
lieve a  calamity  which  he  fo  little  expected  to 
be  real.  But  he  foon  feltf  all  the  mifery  of  his 
fate,  and  the  dejection  into  which  he  funk  was 
in  proportion  to  the  height  of  grandeur  from 
which  he  had  fallen.  Pizarro,  afraid  of  lofmg 
all  the  advantages  which  he  hoped  to  derive 
from  the  poffeflion  of  fuch  a  prifoner,  laboured 
to  confole  him  with  profeflions  of  kindnefs  and 
refpec\  that  correfponded  ill  with  his  actions.  By 
refiding  among  the  Spaniards,  the  Inca  quickly 
difcovered  their  ruling  pafiion,  which,  indeed, 
they  were  nowife  folicitous  to  conceal,  and  by 
applying  to  that,  made  an  attempt  to  recover 
his  liberty.  He  offered  as  a  ranfom  what 
aftonifhed  the  Spaniards,  even  after  all  they 
now  knew  concerning  the  opulence  of  his  king- 
dom. The  apartment  in  which  he  was  confined 
was  twenty-two  feet  in  length  and  fixteen  in 
breadth ;  he  undertook  to  fill  it  with  veffels  of 
gold  as  high  as  he  could  reach.  Pizarro  clofed 
eagerly  with  this  tempting  propofal,  and  a  line 
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was  drawn  upon  the  walls  of  the  chamber,  to 
mark  the  ftipulated  height  to  which  the  treafure 
was  to  rife. 

Atahualpa,   tranfported  with  having  obtained 
fome  profpecl:  of  liberty,  took  meafures  inflantly 
for  fulfilling  his  part  of  the  agreement,  by  fend- 
ing   mefTengers    to    Cuzco,    Quito,     and    other 
places,   where  gold  had  been  amafied  in  largeft 
quantities,   either  for  adorning  the   temples   of 
the   gods,   or  the  houfes  of  the  Inca,  to  bring 
what  was  neceflary  for  completing  his  ranfom  di- 
rectly to  Caxamalca.      Though  Atahualpa  was 
now  in  the  cuftody  of  his  enemies,  yet  fo  much 
were  the  Peruvians  accu domed  to  refpect  every 
mandate  iifued  by  their  iovereign,  that  his  orders 
were     executed     with     the     greateit     alacrity. 
Soothed   with  hopes  of  recovering    his    liberty 
by   this  means,   the  fuhje&s  of  the   Inca  were 
afraid  of  endangering  his  life  by  forming  any 
other  feheme  for  his  relief:  and  though  the  force 
of  the  empire  was   ftill  entire,   no  preparations 
were  made,   and  no   army  aflembled  to  avenge 
their  own  wrongs  or  thole  of  their  monarch  d. 
The   Spaniards  remained  in  Caxamalca  tranquil 
and   unmolefted.      Small   detachments  of  their 
number  marched  into  remote  provinces  of  the 
empire,  and,  inltead  of  meeting  with  any  oppo- 
iition,  were  everywhere  received  with  marks  of 
the  mod:  fubmifiive  refpect e. 

Inconfiderable  as  thofe  parties  were,  and  de- 
firous  as  Pizarro  might  be  to  obtain  fome  know- 
ledge  of  the  interior  ftate  of  the  country,  he 
could  not  have  ventured  upon  any  diminution 
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of  his  main  body,  if  he  had  not  about  this  time 
received  an  account  of  Almagro's  having  landed 
at  St.  Michael  with  fuch  a  reinforcement  as  would 
almoft  double  the  number  of  his  followers f. 
The  arrival  of  this  long-expected  fuccour  was 
not  more  agreeable  to  the  Spaniards,  than 
alarming  to  the  Inca.  He  faw  the  power  of 
his  enemies  increafe;  and  as  he  knew  neither 
the  fource  whence  they  derived  their  fupplies, 
nor  the  means  by  which  they  were  conveyed  to 
Peru,  he  could  not  forefee  to  what  a  height  the 
inundation  that  poured  in  upon  his  dominions 
might  rife,  CI533*3  While  difquieted  with 
fuch  apprehenfions,  he  learned  that  fome  Spa- 
niards, in  their  way  to  Cuzco,  had  viiited  his 
brother  Huafca  in  the  place  where  he  kept  him 
confined,  and  that  the  captive  prince  had  repre- 
fented  to  them  the  juftice  of  his  own  caufe,  and 
as  an  inducement  to  efpoufe  it,  had  promifed 
them  a  quantity  of  treafure  greatly  beyond  that 
which  Atahualpa  had  engaged  to  pay  for  his 
ranfom.  If  the  Spaniards  fhould  liften  to  this 
propofal,  Atahualpa  perceived  his  own  deflruc- 
tion  to  be  inevitable  ;  and  fufpe&ing  that  their  in- 
fatiable  thirit  for  gold  would  tempt  them  to  lend  a 
favourable  ear  to  it,  he  determined  to  facrifice  his 
brother's  life,  that  he  might  fave  his  own  ;  and 
his  orders  for  this  purpofe  were  executed,  like 
all  his  other  commands,  with  fcrupulous  punc«. 
tuality  s. 

Meanwhile,  Indians  daily  arrived  at  Caxamalca 
from   different   parts   of  the    kingdom,    loaded 

f  Xerez,  204.     Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  iii.  c.  1,2. 
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with  treafure.     A  great  part  of  the  ftipulated 
quantity  was   now  amaffed,  and  Atahualpa  af- 
fured  the  Spaniards,  that  the  only  thing  which 
prevented  the  whole  from  being  brought  in,  was 
the  remotenefs  of  the  provinces  where  it  war, 
depofited.     But  fuch  vaft  piles  of  gold  prefented 
continually  to  the  view  of  needy  foldiers,  had  fo 
inflamed   their    avarice,  that    it  was    impofftble 
any  longer  to  reftrain  their  impatience  to  obtain 
pofTefiion    of    this    rich    booty.       Orders   were 
given  for  melting  down  the  whole,  except  fome 
pieces  of  curious  fabric,  referved  as  a  prefent  for 
the    emperor.      After  fetting    apart   the    fifth 
due  to    the   crown,    and  a    hundred   thoufand 
pefos  as  a  donative  to  the  foldiers  which  arrived 
with  Almagro,  their  remained  one  million  five 
hundred  and   twenty-eight  thoufand  iive  hun- 
dred pefos  to  Pizarro  and  his  followers.     The 
feilival  of  St.  James  [July  25],  the  patron  faint 
of  Spain,  was  the  day  chofen  for  the  partition  of 
thisi  enormous  fum,  and  the  manner  of  conduct- 
ing   it    flrongly  marks  the  ftrange  alliance  of 
fanaticifm  with  avarice,  which  I  have  more  than 
once  had  occafion  to    point   out  as  a  ftriking 
feature  in  the  character  of  the  conquerors  of  the 
New  World.     Though  aiTembled  to  divide  the 
fpoils  of  an  innocent  people,  procured  by  deceit, 
extortion,   and    cruelty,    the    tranfaclion    began 
with  a  folemn  invocation  of  the  name  of  Godh, 
as  if  they  could  have  expected  the  guidance  of 
Heaven  in  diftrib'uting  thofe  wages  of  iniquity. 
In  this   divifion  above   eight  thoufand  pefos,  at 
that   time   not   inferior   in   effective  value  to   as 
many  pounds  fterling  in  the  prefent  century,  fell 
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to  the  (hare  of  each  horfeman,  and  half  that  fum 
to  each  foot  foldier.  Pizarro  himfelf,  and  his 
officers,  received  dividends  in  proportion  to 
the  dignity  of  their  rank. 

There  is  no  example  in  hiftory  of  fuch  a 
fudden  acquilition  of  wealth  by  military  fervice, 
nor  was  ever  a  fum  fo  great  divided  among  fo 
fmall  a  number  of  foldiers.  Many  of  them 
having  received  a  recompence  for  their  fervices 
far  beyond  their  moil  fanguine  hopes,  were  fo 
impatient  to  retire  from  fatigue  and  danger,  in 
order  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  their  days  in 
their  native  country,  in  eafe  and  opulence,  that 
they  demanded  their  difcharge  with  clamorous 
importunity.  Pizarro,  feniible  that  from  fuch 
men  he  could  expect  neither  enterprife  in  ac- 
tion nor  fortitude  in  fuffering,  and  perfuaded 
that  wherever  they  went,  the  difplay  of  their 
riches  would  allure  adventurers,  lefs  opulent  but 
more  hardy,  to  his  flandard,  granted  their  fuit 
without  reluctance,  and  permitted  above  fixty 
of  them  to  accompany  his  brother  Ferdinand* 
whom  he  fent  to  Spain  with  an  account  of 
his  fuccefs,  and  the  prefent  deftined  for  the 
emperor*. 

The  Spaniards,  having  divided  ampng  them 
the  treafure  amaiTed  for  the  Inca's  ranfom,  he 
infilled  witli  them  to  fulfil  their  promife  of  fet- 
ting  him  at  liberty.  But  nothing  was  farther 
from  Pizarro's  thoughts.  During  his  long 
fervice  in  the  New  World,  he  had  imbibed  thofe 
ideas  and  maxims  of  his  fellow-foldiers,  which 
led  them  to  confider  its  inhabitants  as  an  inferior 
race,  neither  worthy  of  the  name,  nor  entitled  to 
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the  rights  of  men.  In  his  compact  with  Ata- 
hualpa,  he  had  no  other  object  than  to  amufe 
his  captive  with  fuch  a  profpect  of  recovering 
his  liberty,  as  might  induce  him  to  lend  all  the 
aid  of  his  authority  towards  collecting  the  wealth 
of  his  kingdom.  Having  now  accomplifhed  thic 
he  no  longer  regarded  his  plighted  faith  ;  an 
at  the  very  time  when  the  credulous  princ 
hoped  to  be  replaced  on  his  throne,  he  hac 
fecretly  refolved  to  bereave  him  of  life.  Many 
circumftances  feem  to  have  concurred  in  prompt 
ing  him  to  this  action,  the  mod  criminal  and 
atrocious  that  ftains  the  Spanifh  name,  amidll 
all  the  deeds  of  violence  committed  in  carrying 
on  the  conqueft  of  the  New  World. 

Though  Pizarro  had  feized  the  Inca,  in  imi- 
tation of  Cortes's  conduct  towards  the  Mexican 
monarch,  he  did  not  poffefs  talents  for  carrying 
on  the  fame  artful  plan  of  policy.  Deititute  o' 
the  temper  and  addrefs  requifite  for  gaining  the 
confidence  of  his  prifoner,  he  never  reaped  all  the 
advantages  which  might  have  been  derived  from 
being  mailer  of  his  perfon  and  authority.  Ata 
hualpa  was,  indeed,  a  prince  of  greater  abilities 
and  difcernment  than  Montezuma,  and  feems  to 
have  penetrated  more  thoroughly  into  the  cha- 
racter and  intentions  of  the  Spaniards.  Mutual 
fufpicion  and  diilruft  accordingly  took  place  be- 
tween them.  The  Uriel:  attention  with  which 
it  was  necelTary  to  guard  a  captive  of  fuch 
importance,  greatly  increafed  the  fatigue  of 
military  duty.  The  utility  of  keeping  him  ap« 
peared  inconsiderable ;  and  Pizarro  felt  him  as 
an  incumbrance,  from  which  he  wifned  to  be 
delivered  K 

k  Hcrrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  iii.  c.  4% 
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Almagro  and  his  followers  had  made  a  demand 
of  an  equal  fhare  in  the  Inca's  ranfom ;  and 
though  Pizarro  had  bellowed  upon  the  private 
men  the  large  gratuity  which  I  have  mentioned, 
and  endeavoured  to  foothe  their  leader  by  pre- 
fents  of  great  value,  they  ftill  continued  diffatif- 
fied.  They  were  apprehenfive,  that  as  long  as 
Atahualpa  remained  a  prifoner,  Pizarro's  foldiers 
would  apply  whatever  treafure  mould  be  acquired, 
to  make  up  what  was  wanting  of  the  quantity 
flipulated  for  his  ranfom,  !and  under  that  pretext 
excHide  them  from  any  part  of  it.  They  infifted 
eagerly  on  putting  the  Inca  to  death,  that  all 
the  adventurers  in  Peru  might  thereafter  be  on 
an  equal  footing  *. 

Pizarro  himfelf  began  to  be  alarmed  with  ac- 
counts of  forces  afTembling  in  the  remote  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  and  fufpecled  Atahualpa 
of  having  iffued  orders  for  that  purpofe.  Thefc 
fears  and  fufpicions  were  artfully  increafed  by 
Philippillo,  one  of  the  Indians  whom  Pizarro 
had  carried  off  from  Tumbez  in  the  year  one 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  twenty-feven,  and 
whom  he  employed  as  an  interpreter.  The  function 
which  he  performed  admitting  this  man  to  fa- 
miliar intercourfe  with  the  captive  monarch,  he 
prefumed,  notwithstanding  the  meannefs  of  his 
birth,  to  raife  his  affections  to  a  Coy  a,  or  de- 
fendant of  the  Sun,  one  of  Atahualpa's  wives  ; 
and  feeing  no  profpecl:  of  gratifying  that  paflion 
during  the  life  of  the  monarch,  he  endeavoured 
to  fill  the  ears  of  the  Spaniards  with  fuch  accounts 
of  the  Inca's  fecret  deligns  and  preparations,  as 

1  Zarnte,  lib.  ii«  c.  7.    Vega,  p.  2.  lib.  i.  c.  7,    Herrera, 
dec.  5.  lib.  iii.  c.  4, 
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might  awaken  their  jealoufy,  and  incite  them  to 
cut  him  off. 

While  Almagro   and  his  followers  openly  de- 
manded the  life  of  the  Inca,   and  Philippillo  la- 
boured   to    ruin    him  by  private   machinations, 
that   unhappy   prince  inadvertently  contributed 
to  haften  his  own  fate.     During  his  confinement 
he  had  attached   himfelf  with  peculiar  affection 
to  Ferdinand  Pizarro  and  Hernando  Soto  ;  who, 
as   they  were   perfons  of  birth   and    education 
fuperior  to  the  rough   adventurers  with  whom 
they  ferved,  were    accuflomed  to  behave  with 
more  decency  and  attention  to  the  captive  mo- 
narch.    Soothed  with  this  refpedt.  from  perfons 
of  fuch  high  rank,  he  delighted  in  their  lbciety. 
But  in  the  prefence  of  the  governor  he  was  al- 
ways uneafy   and   overawed.     This   dread  foon 
came  to  be  mingled  with  contempt.     Among  all 
the   European  arts,  what   he  admired  moil  was 
that  of  reading  and  writing ;   and  he  long  deli- 
berated with  himfelf,  whether  he  mould  regard 
it  as  a  natural  or  acquired  talent.     In  order  to 
determine   this,  he  defired  one  of  the  foldiers 
who  guarded  him,  to  write  the  name  of  God  on 
the  nail  of  his  thumb.     This  he  mewed  fuccef- 
fively  to  feveral  Spaniards,   afking  its  meaning ; 
and  to  his  amazement,  they  all,  without  hefitation, 
returned  the  fame  anfwer.     At  length  Pizarro 
entered ;     and   on    presenting    it    to    him,    he 
blumed,   and  with  fome  confufion  was  obliged 
to  acknowledge  his  ignorance.      From  that  mo- 
ment, Atahualpa  confidered  him  as  a  mean  per- 
fon,  lefs  inilrucled  than  his  own  foldiers ;    and 
he  had  not  addrefs  enough  to  conceal  the  fenti- 
ments  with  which  this  difcovery  infpired  him. 

lo 
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To  be  the  object  of  a  barbarian's  fcom,  not 
only  mortified  the  pride  of  Pizarro,  but  excited 
fuch  refentment  in  his  bread,  as  added  force  to 
all  the  other  confiderations  which  prompted  him 
to  put  the  Inca  to  death  m. 

But  in  order  to  give  fome  colour  of  juftice  to 
this  violent  action,  and  that  he  himfelf  might 
be  exempted  from  (landing  ilngly  refponfible  for 
the  commifTion  of  it,  Pizarro  refolved  to  try  the 
Inca  with   all  the  formalities   obferved  in  the 
criminal  courts  of  Spain.     Pizarro  himfelf,  and 
Almagro,    with  two  afliflants,  were  appointed 
judges,  with  full  power   to  acquit  or  to  con- 
demn ;  an  attorney-general  was  named  to  carry 
on  the  profecution  in  the  king's  name  ;  coun- 
sellors were  chofen  to  affifl  the  prifoner  in  his 
defence  ;  and  clerks  were  ordained  to  record  the 
proceedings  of  court.     Before  this  ftrange  tri- 
bunal, a  charge  was  exhibited  flill  more  amazing. 
It  confifled  of  various  articles  ;  that  Atahualpa, 
though  a  baflard,  had  difpolTefTed  the  rightful 
owner   of  the   throne,    and   ufurped  the  regal 
power ;  that  he  had  put  his  brother  and  lawful 
Sovereign  to  death  ;  that  he  was  an  idolater,  and 
had  not  only  permitted,  but  commanded  the  of- 
fering of  human  facririces  ;   that  he  had  a  great 
number  of  concubines;   that  iince  his  imprffon- 
ment  he  had  wailed  and  embezzled  the  royal 
treafures  which  now  belonged  of  right  to  the 
conquerors ;  that  he  had  incited  his  fubje&s  to 
take  arms  againfl  the  Spaniards.    On  thele  heads 
of  accufation,   fome  of  which  are  fo   ludicrous, 
others  fo  abfurd,  that  the  effrontery  of  Pizarro, 

m  Hcrrera,  dec.  5.   lib.  Hi.  c.4.     Vega,   p.  11.   lib.  i. 
e,  38. 
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in  making  them  the  foundation  of  a  ferious  pro- 
cedure, is  not  lefs  furprifing  than  his  injuitice, 
did  this  itrange  court  go  on  to  try  the  fovereign 
of  a  great  empire,  over  whom  it  had  no  jurifdic- 
tion.     With  refpedt  to  each  of  the  articles,  wit- 
neffes  were  examined  ;  but  as  they  delivered  their 
evidence  in  their  native  tongue,  Philippillo  had  it 
in  his  power  to  give  their  words  whatever  turn 
belt  fuited  his  malevolent  intentions.     To  judges 
predetermined  in  their  opinion,  this  evidence  ap- 
peared fufficient.     They  pronounced  Atahualpa 
guilty,   and  condemned  him  to  be  burnt  alive. 
Friar  Valverde  proftituted  the  authority  of  his 
facred  function  to  confirm  this  fentence,  and  by 
his  fignature  warranted  it  to  be  juft.    Ailoniihed 
at  his  fate,  Atahualpa  endeavoured  to  avert  it 
by  tears,  by  promifes,  and  by  entreaties,  that  he 
might  be  fent  to  Spain,  where  a  monarch  would 
be    the    arbiter  of  his  lot.        But    pity  never 
touched  the  unfeeling  heart  of  Pizarro.      He 
ordered  him  to   be  led  inftantly  to  execution  ; 
and,  what  added  to  the  bitterneis  of  his  lait  mo- 
ments, the  fame  monk  who  had  juft  ratified  his 
doom,  offered  to  confole,  and  attempted  to  con- 
vert him.    The  mod  powerful  argument  Valverde 
employed  to  prevail  with  him  to  embrace  the 
Chriilian  faith,   was  a  promife  of  mitigation  in 
his  punimment.      The  dread  of  a  cruel  death 
extorted  from  the  trembling  victim  a  delire  of 
receiving  baptifm.     The  ceremony  was  perform- 
ed ;  and  Atahualpa,  initead  of  being  burnt,  was 
ilrangled  at  the  ilake  n. 

n  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c  7.  Xerez,  p.  233.  Vega,  p.  11. 
lib.  i.  c.  36,  37.  Gomara,  Hift.  c.  117.  Henera,  dec.  5. 
lib.  iii.  c.  4. 
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Happily  for  the  credit  of  the  Spanifli  nation, 
even  among  the  profligate  adventurers  which  it 
fent  forth  to  conquer  and  defolate  the  New- 
World,  there  were  perfons  who  retained  fomc 
tin&ure  of  the  Caftilian  generality  and  honour. 
Though,  before  the  trial  of  Atahualpa?  Ferdi- 
nand Pizarro  had  fet  out  for  Spain,  and  Soto 
was  fent  on  a  feparate  command  at  a  diftance 
from  Caxamalca,  this  odious  tranfa&ion  was  not 
carried  oil  without  cenfure  and  oppoficion. 
Several  officers,  and  among  thofe  fome  of  the 
greateft  reputation  and  moft  refpe&aole  families 
in  the  fervice,  not  only  remonftrated,  but  pro- 
tefted  againft  this  meafure  of  their  general,  as 
difgraceful  to  their  country,  as  repugnant  to 
every  maxim  of  equity,  as  a  violation  of  public 
faith,  and  an  ufurpation  of  jurisdiction  over  an 
independent  monarch,  to  which  they  had  no 
title.  But  their  laudable  endeavours  were  vain. 
Numbers,  and  the  opinion  of  fuch  as  held  every 
thing  to  be  lawful  which  they  deemed  advanta- 
geous, prevailed.  Hiftory,  however,  records 
even  the  unfuccefsful  exertions  of  virtue  with 
applaufe  ;  and  the  Spanifli  writers,  in  relating 
events  where  the  valour  of  their  nation  is  more 
confpicuous  than  its  humanity,  have  not  failed 
to  preferve  the  names  of  thofe  who  made  this 
laudable  effort  to  lave  their  country  from  the 
infamy  of  having  perpetrated  fuch  a  crime  °.  ' 

On  the  death  of  Atahualpa,  Pizarro  inverted 
one  of  his  fons  with  the  enfigns  of  royalty, 
hoping  that  a  young  man  without   experience 

0  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  i.  c.  37.  Xeiez,  i.  235.  Herrcra, 
dec.  5  lib.  iii.  c.  5. 
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might  prove  a  more  paflive  inurnment  in.  his 
hands,  than  an  ambitious  monarch,  who  had 
been  accu Homed  to  independent  command.  The 
people  of  Cuzco,  and  the  adjacent  country,  ac- 
knowledged Manco  Capac,  a  brother  of  Huafcar, 
as  Incai'.  But  neither  poffefled  the  authority 
which  belonged  to  a  fovereign  of  Peru.  The 
violent  convullions  into  which  the  empire  had 
been  thrown,  firil  by  the  civil  war  between  the 
two  brothers,  and  then  by  the  invafion  of  the 
Spaniards,  had  not  only  deranged  the  order  of 
the  Peruvian  government,  but  almoil  diffolved 
its  frame.  When  they  beheld  their  monarch  a 
captive  in  the  power  of  ftrangers,  and  at  laft  fuf- 
fering  an  ignominious  death,  the  people  in  fe- 
veral  provinces,  as  if  they  had  been  fet  free  from 
every  reftraint  of  law  and  decency,  broke  out 
into  the  mofl  licentious  excefies  <?.  So  many  de- 
fendants of  the  Sun,  after  being  treated  with 
the  utmoft  indignity,  had  been  cut  off  by  Ata- 
hualpa,  that  not  only  their  influence  in  the  Hate 
diminiihed  with  their  number,  but  the  accuilomed 
reverence  for  that  facred  race  fenfibly  decreaied. 
In  confequence  of  this  ftate  of  things,  am- 
bitious men  in  different  parts  of  the  empire  af- 
pired  to  independent  authority,  and  ufurped 
jurifdi&ion  to  which  they  had  no  title.  The 
general  who  commanded  for  Atahualpa  in  Quito, 
feized  the  brother  and  children  of  his  mailer, 
put  them  to  a  cruel  death,  and  difclaiming  any 
connection  with  either  Inca,  endeavoured  to  ef<- 
tabli/h  a  feparate  kingdom  for  himfelf r. 

p  vega,  p.  11.  lib.  ii,  c.  7.  *i  Herrera,  dec.  5. 

lib.  ii.  c.  12.  lib.  iii.  c.  5.  r  Zaratc,  lib,  ii.  c.  S. 

Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  ii.  c.  3,  4. 
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The   Spaniards,    with   pleafure,    beheld    the 
fpirit  of  difcord   diffuling  itfelf,   and  the  vigour 
of  government   relaxing  among   the   Peruvians. 
They  confidered  thofe  diforders  as  fymptoms  of 
a  flate  haftening  towards  its  dhTolution.    Pizarro 
no  longer  hefitated  to  advance  towards  Cuzco, 
and  he  had  received  fuch  confiderable  reinforce- 
ments, that  he  could  venture,  with  little  danger, 
to  penetrate  fo  far  into  the  interior  part  of  the 
country.     The  account  of  the  wealth  acquired 
at  Caxamalca  operated  as  he  had  forefeen.     No 
fooner  did  his  brother  Ferdinand,  with  the  of- 
ficers  and  foldiers  to  whom  he  had  given  their 
difcharge  after  the  partition  of  the  Inca's  ranfom, 
arrive  at  Panama,  and  difplay  their  riches  in  the 
view  of  their  ailonifhed  countrymen,  than  fame 
fpread    the    account    with    fuch    exaggeration 
through  all  the  Spanifh  fettlements  on  the  South 
Sea,  that  the  governors  of  Guatimala,  Panama, 
and  Nicaragua,  could  hardly  reflrain  the  people 
under  their  jurifdiclion,   from  abandoning  their 
pofleffions,   and  crowding  to  that  inexhauilible 
fource  of  wealth  which   feemed  to  be  opened 
in  Peru s.     In  fpite  of  every  check  and  regula- 
tion,  fuch  numbers  reforted  thither,    that  Pi- 
zarro began  his  march  at  the  head  of  live  hun- 
dred men,  after  leaving  a  confiderable   garrifon 
in  St.  Michael,  under  the  command  of  Benal- 
cazar.     The  Peruvians  had  afiembled  fome  large 
bodies  of  troops  to  oppofe  his  progrefs.    Several 
fierce  encounters  happened.      But  they  termi- 
nated like  all  the  actions  in  America ;   a  few 
Spaniards  were  killed  or  wounded ;  the  natives 

s  Gomara,   Hift.   c.   125.      Vega,  p,   11.  lib.  ii.  c.  i. 
Herrera,  dec.  5,  Jib.  iii.  c,  5, 
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were  put  to  flight  with  incredible  (laughter. 
At  length  Pizarro  forced  his  way  to  Cuzco, 
and  took  quiet  poiTeffion  of  that  capital.  The 
riches  found  there,  even  after  all  that  the  natives 
had  carried  off  and  concealed,  either  from  a  fu- 
perftitious  veneration  for  the  ornaments  of  their 
temples,  or  out  of  hatred  to  their  rapacious  con- 
querors, exceeded  in  value  what  had  been  re- 
ceived as  Atahualpa's  ranfom.  But  as  the 
Spaniards  were  now  accuilomed  to  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  and  it  came  to  be  parcelled  out 
among  a  greater  number  of  adventurers,  this 
dividend  did  not  excite  the  fame  furprife,  either 
from  novelty,  or  the  largenefs  of  the  fum  tha$. 
fell  to  the  (hare  of  each  individual1. 

During  the  march  to  Cuzco,  that  fon  of 
Atahualpa  whom  Pizarro  treated  as  Inca,  died  ; 
and  as  the  Spaniards  fubflituted  no  perfon  in 
his  place,  the  title  of  Manco  Capac  feems  to 
have  been  univerfally  recognized  u. 

While  his  fellow-foldiers  were  thus  employed, 
Benalcazar,  governor  of  St.  Michael,  an  able 
and  enterprifing  officer,  was  afhamed  of  remain- 
ing inactive,  and  impatient  to  have  his  name 
diltinguifhed  among  the  difcoverers  and  con- 
querors of  the  New  World.  The  feafonable 
arrival  of  a  freih  body  of  recruits  from  Panama 
and  Nicaragua,  put  it  in  his  power  to  gratify 
this  pailion.  Leaving  a  fufficient  force  to  pro- 
tect the  infant  fettlement  entrafted  to  his  care, 
he  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  reft,  and 
fet  out  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Quito,  where, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  natives,  Ata- 
hualpa had  left  the  greateft  part  of  his  treafure. 

1  See  Note  CXXX1JI.  "  Herrcra,  dec.  5.  lib.  v.  c.  2. 
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Notwithftanding  the  diftance  of  that  city  from 
St.  Micliael,  the  difficulty  of  marching  through 
a  mountainous  country  covered  with  woods,  and 
the  frequent  and  fierce  attacks  of  the  bed  troops 
in  Peru,  commanded  by  a  ikilful  leader,  the 
valour,  good  conduct,  and  perfeverance  of  Benal- 
cazar  furmounted  every  obilacle,  and  he  entered 
Quito  with  his  victorious  troops.  But  they  met 
with  a  cruel  mortification  there.  The  natives, 
now  acquainted,  to  their  forrow,  with  the  predo- 
minant paffion  of  their  invaders,  and  knowing 
how  to  difappoint  it,  had  carried  off  all  thofe 
treafures,  the  profpe&  of  which  had  prompted 
them  to  undertake  this  arduous  expedition,  and 
had  fupported  them  under  all  the  dangers  and 
hardfhips  wherewith  they  had  to  ilruggle  in  car- 
rying it  on  x. 

Benalcazar  was  not  the  only  Spanifli  leader 
who  attacked  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  The 
fame  of  its  riches  attracted  a  more  powerful  ene- 
my. Pedro  de  Alvarado,  who  had  diftinguiihed 
himfelf  fo  eminently  in  the  conqueft  of  Mexico, 
having  obtained  the  government  of  Guatimala  as 
a  recompence  for  his  valour,  foon  became  dif- 
guited  with  a  life  of  uniform  tranquillity,  and 
longed  to  be  again  engaged  in  the  buttle  of  military 
iervice*  The  glory  and  wealth  acquired  by  the 
conquerors  of  Peru  heightened  this  paffion,  and 
gave  it  a  determined  direction.  Believing,  or 
pretending  to  believe,  that  the  kingdom  of 
Quito  did  not  lie  within  the  limits  of  the  pro- 
vince allotted  to  Pizarro,  he  refolved  to  invade 
it.     The  high  reputation  of  the  commander  al- 

*  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  9.  Vega',  p.  11.  lib.  ii«c.  <;•  Heirera, 
<kc.  5.  lib.  iv.  c.  11,  ia.  lib.  v.  c.  a,  ^.  lib.  vi.  c.  3. 
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lured  volunteers  from  every  quarter.  He'  em. 
barked  with  iive  hundred  men,  of  whom  above 
two  hundred  were  of  fuch  diitinction  as  to  ferve 
on  horfeback.  He  landed  at  Puerto  Viejo,  and 
without  fufficient  knowledge  of  the  country, 
or  proper  guides  to  conduct,  him,  attempted  to 
march  directly  to  Quito,  by  following  the  courfe 
of  the  river  Guayquil,  and  crofling  the  ridge 
of  the  Andes  towards  its  head.  But  in  this 
route,  one  of  the  mod  impracticable  in  all  Ame- 
rica, his  troops  endured  fuch  fatigue  in  forcing 
their  way  through  forelts  and  marfhes  on  the  low 
grounds,  and  luffered  fo  much  from  exceflive 
cold  when  they  began  to  afcend  the  mountains, 
that  before  they  reached  the  plain  of  Quko,  a 
fifth  part  of  the  men  and  half  of  their  horfes 
died,  and  the  reft  were  fo  much  difpirited  and 
worn  out,  as  to  be  almoft  unfit  for  fervice  F. 
There  they  met  with  a  body,  not  of  Indians  but 
of  Spaniards,  drawn  up  in  hoftile  array  againft 
them.  Pizarro  having  received  an  account  of 
Alvarado's  armament,  had  detached  Almagro 
with  fome  troops  to  oppofe  this  formidable  in- 
vader of  his  jurifdiction ;  and  thefe  were  joined 
by  Benalcazar  and  his  victorious  party.  Alva- 
rado,  though  furprifed  at  the  fight  of  enemies 
whom  he  did  not  expect,  advanced  boldly  to  the 
charge.  But  by  the  interpofition  of  fome  mo- 
derate men  in  each  party,  an  amicable  accom- 
modation took  place ;  and  the  fatal  period, 
when  Spaniards  fufpended  their  conquefts  to  em- 
brue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  countrymen, 
was  poftponed  a  few  years.  Alvarado  engaged 
to  return   to  his  government,  upon  Almagro's 

y  Ses  Note  CXXX1V. 
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paying  him  a  hundred  thoufand  pefos  to  defray 
the  expenee  of  his  armament.  Mod  of  his 
followers  remained  in  the  country ;  and  an 
expedition,  which  threatened  Pizarro  and  his 
colony  with  ruin,  contributed  to  augment  its 
ilrength  z. 

[1534.]   By  thir.  time  Ferdinand  Pizarro  had 
landed  in  Spain.    The  immenfe  quantities  of  gold 
and  iilver  which  he  imported11,  rilled  the  kingdom 
with  no  lefs  altoniihment  than  they  had  excited  in 
Panama    and  the   adjacent  provinces.      Pizarro 
was  received  by  the  emperor  with  the  attention 
due  to  the  bearer  of  a  prefent  fo  rich,   as  to  ex- 
ceed any  idea  which  the  Spaniards  had  formed 
concerning   the    value    of  their    acquiiitions    in 
America,  even    after  they   had  been  ten   years 
mailers    of   Mexico.       In    recompence    of    his 
brother's  fcrvices,   his  authority  was  confirmed 
with  new  powers  and  privileges,    and  the  ad- 
dition of  feventy  leagues,  extending  along  the 
coafl,  to  the  fouthward  of  the  territory  granted 
in  his  former   patent.      Almagro   received  the 
honours  which  he  had  fo  long  defired.     The  title 
of  Adclantado,  or  governor,  was  conferred  upon 
him,  with  jurifdi£tion  over  two  hundred  leagues 
of  country,  ftretching  beyond  the  fouthern  limits 
of  the  province  allotted  to  Pizarro.      Ferdinand 
himfelf  did   not  go  unrewarded.      He  was   ad- 
mitted into  the  military  order  of  St.  Jago,  a  dif- 
tindtion  always  acceptable  to  a  Spanifh   gentle- 
man,  and  foon  fet  out  on   his  return   to  Peru, 

z  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  10—13.  Vega,  p.  11.  lib  ii.  c.  1, 
2.  9.  &c.  Gomara,  Hift.  c.  126,  &c.  Remefal,  Hift.  Gu- 
atimal,  lib.  iii.  c   6.     Herrcra,  dec.  5.  lib.  vL  c.  i,  2.  7,-fc. 

*  See   Note  CXXXV. 
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accompanied   by  many  perfons  of  higher  rank 
than  had  yet  ferved  in  that  country  b.. 

Some  account  of  his  negotiations  readied 
Peru  before  he  arrived  there  himfelf.  Almagro 
no  fooner  learned  that  he  had  obtained  the 
royal  grant  of  an  independent  government,  than, 
pretending  that  Cuzco,  the  imperial  refidence 
of  the  Incas,  lay  within  its  boundaries,  he  at. 
tempted  to  render  himfelf  matter  of  that  im- 
portant ftation.  Juan  and  Gonzalez  Pizarro 
prepared  to  oppofe  him.  Each  of  the  contending 
parties  was  fupported  by  powerful  adherents,  and 
the  difpute  was  on  the  point  of  being  terminated 
by  the  fword,  when  Francis  Pizarro  arrived  in  the 
capital.  The  reconciliation  between  him  and  Al- 
magro  had  never  been  cordial.  The  treachery-  of 
Pizarro  in  engrofling  to  himfelf  all  the  honours  and 
emoluments  which  ought  to  have  been  divided 
with  his  aflbciate,  was  always  prefent  in  both 
their  thoughts.  The  former,  confcious  of  his 
own  perfidy,  did  not  expeft  forgive n efs ;  the 
latter^  feeling  that  he  had  been  deceived,  was 
impatient  to  be  avenged ;  and  though  avarice 
and  ambition  had  induced  them  not  only  to  difi 
iemble  their  fentiments,  but  even  to  adr.  in  con. 
cert  while  in  purfuit  of  wealth  and  power,  no 
fooner  did  they  obtain  pofTefllon  of  thefe,  than 
the  fame  pafiions  which  had  formed  this  tempo- 
rary  union,  gave  rife  to  jealoufy  and  difcord. 
To  each  of  them  was  attached  a  fmall  band  of 
interefted^  dependents,  who,  with  the  malicious 
art  peculiar  to  fuch  men,  heightened  their  fuf- 
picions,  and  magnified  every  appearance  of  of- 

b  Zarate,   lib.  iii.  c.  3.     Vega,  p.   u.  lib.  r.   c.   10. 
Henera,  dec.  5.  lib.  vi.  c.  13, 
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fence.  But  with  all  thofe  feeds  of  enmity  in 
their  minds,  and  thus  afiiduoufly  cherifhed, 
each  was  fo  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
abilities  and  courage  of  his  rival,  that  they 
equally  dreaded  the  confequences  of  an  open 
rupture.  The  fortunate  arrival  of  Pizarro  at 
Cuzco,  and  the  addrefs  mingled  with  firmnefs 
which  he  manifelled  in  his  expoftulations  with 
Almagro  and  his  partifans,  averted  that  evil  for 
the  prefent.  A  new  reconciliation  took  place  ; 
the  ,chief  article  of  which  was,  that  Almagro 
fhould  attempt  the  conqueft  of  Chili ;  and  if  he 
did  not  find  in  that  province  an  eftablifhment 
adequate  to  his  merit  and  expectations,  Pizarro, 
by  way  of  indemnification,  fhould  yield  up  to 
him  a  part  of  Peru,  This  new  agreement, 
though  confirmed  fjune  12]  with  the  fame 
facred  folemnities  as  their  fir  ft  contract.,  was  ob- 
ferved  with  as  little  fidelity  c. 

Soon  after  he  concluded  this  important  trans- 
action, Pizarro  marched  back  to  the  countries 
on  the  fea-coaft,  and  as  he  now  enjoyed  an  inter- 
val of  tranquillity,  undifturbed  by  any  enemy, 
either  Spanifh  or  Indian,  he  applied  himfelf  with 
that  perfevering  ardour,  which  diftinguifhes  his 
character,  to  introduce  a  form  of  regular  govern- 
ment into  the  extenfive  provinces  fubjedt  to  his 
authority.  Though  ill  qualified  by  his  education 
to  enter  into  any  difquifition  concerning  the 
principles  of  civil  policy,  and  little  accuftomed 
by  his  former  habits  of  life  to  attend  to  its  ar- 
rangements, his  natural  fagacity  fupplied  the 
want  both  of  fcience  and  experience.  He  dif» 
tributed  the  country  into  various  diftridls ;   he 

c  Zarate,  lib.  ii.   c.   13.     Vega,    p.   n.  lib.  ii.  c.  19. 
Benzo,  lib.  iii.  c.  6.     Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  vii.  c.  S. 
vol.  n.  f  f  appointed 
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appointed  proper  magiftrates  to  prelide  in  each 
and  eftablilhed  regulations  concerning  the  admi 
niflration  of  juflice,  the  collection  of  the  roya 
revenue,  the  working  of  the  mines,  and  th 
treatment  of  the  Indians,  extremely  iimple,  but 
well  calculated  to  promote  the  public  prosperity 
But  though,  for  the  prefent,  he  adapted  hi 
plan  to  the  infant  ftate  of  his  colony,  his  afpir 
ing  mind  looked  forward  to  its  future  grandeur 
He  considered  himfelf  as  laying  the  foundation 
of  a  great  empire,  and  deliberated  long,  anc 
with  much  folicitude,  in  what  place  he 
mould  fix  the  feat  of  government.  Cuzco 
the  Imperial  city  of  the  Incas,  was  fituated  in  a 
corner  of  the  empire,  above  four  hundred  miles 
from  the  fea,  and  much  farther  from  Quito 
a  province  of  whofe  value  he  had  formed  an 
high  idea.  No  other  fettlement  of  the  Peruvians 
was  fo  confiderable  as  to  merit  the  name  of  ; 
town,  or  to  allure  the  Spaniards  to  fix  thei 
reiidence  in  it.  But,  in  marching  through  thi 
country,  Pizarro  had  been  ftruck  with  the 
beauty  and  fertility  of  the  value  of  Rirnac,  on< 
of  the  moll  extenlive  and  bell  cultivated  in  Peru 
There,  on  the  banks  of  a  fmall  river,  of  th< 
fame  name  with  the  vale  which  it  waters  anc. 
enriches,  at  the  diltance  of  fix  miles  from  Callao 
the  moll  commodious  harbour  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  he  founded  a  city  which  he  deflined  to 
be  the  capital  of  his  government.  He  gave  it 
the  name  of  Ciudad  de  los  Reyes,  either  from 
the  circumllance  of  having  laid  the  flrfl  ilone 
£Jan.  1 8,  1535],  at  that  feafon  when  the 
church  celebrates  the  feftival  of  the  Three 
Kings,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  in  honour  of 
Juana  and  Charles,  the  joint  fovereigns  of 
3  Caftilc. 
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Caftile.  This  name  it  itill  retains  among  the 
Spaniards,  in  all  legal  and  formal  deeds ;  but 
it  is  better  known  to  foreigners  by  that  of  Litna, 
a  corruption  of  the  ancient  appellation  of  the 
valley  in  which  it  is  fituated.  Under  his  ra- 
fpeclion,  the  buildings  advanced  with  fuch  rapi- 
dity, that  it  foon  affumed  the  form  of  a  city, 
which,  by  a  magnificent  palace  that  he  erected 
for  himfelf,  and  by  the  flately  houfes  built  by 
feveral  of  his  officers,  gave,  even  in  its  infancy, 
fome  indication  of  its  fubfequent  grandeur  d. 

In  confequence  of  what  had  been  agreed  with 
Pizarro,  Almagro  began  his  march  towards 
Chili ;  and  as  he  poiTeiTed  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  virtues  moft  admired  by  foldiers,  boundlefs 
liberality  and  fearlefs  courage,  his  flandard  was 
followed  by  five  hundred  and  feventy  men,  the 
greateft.  body  of  Europeans  that  had  hitherto 
been  alTembled  in  Peru.  From  impatience  to 
iinifh  the  expedition,  or  from  that  contempt  of 
hardfhip  and  danger  acquired  by  all  the  Spaniards 
who  had  ferved  long  in  America,  Almagro,  in- 
ilead  of  advancing  along  the  level  country  on  the 
coaft,  chofe  to  march  acrofs  the  mountains  by 
a  route  that  was  fliorter  indeed,  but  almoft  im- 
practicable. In  this  attempt  his  troops  were 
cxpofed  to  every  calamity  which  men  can  fuffer, 
from  fatigue,  from  famine,  and  from  the  rigour 
of  the  climate  in  thofe  elevated  regions  of  the 
torrid  zone,  where  the  degree  of  cold  is  hardly 
inferior  to  what  is  felt  within  the  polar  circle. 
Many  of  them  perimed  ;  and  the  furvivors,  when 
they  defcended  into  the  fertile  plains  of  Chili, 
had  new  difficulties   to  encounter.      They  found 

d   Heirera,  dec.  5.  lib.  vi.  c   12.  lib.  vii.  c.  13.  Calancho 
Coronica,  lib.  i;  c.  37.     B'ameuvo,  Lima  fundata,  ii.  2.94. 
f  f  2  there 
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there  a  race  of  men  very  different  from  the 
people  of  Peru,  intrepid>  hardy,  independent, 
and  in  their  bodily  conftitution,  as  well  as  vigour 
of  fpirit,  nearly  refembling  the  warlike  tribes 
in  North  America.  Though  filled  with  wonder 
at  the  firfl  appearance  of  the  Spaniards,  and  (till 
more  aflonifhed  at  the  operations  of  their  cavalry 
and  the  effects  of  their  tire-arms,  the  Chilefe 
foon  recovered  fo  far  from  their  fiirprife,  as 
not  only  to  defend  themlelves  with  obitinacy,  but 
to  attack  their  new  enemies  with  more  deter- 
mined fiercenefs  than  any  American  nation  had 
hitherto  difcovered.  The  Spaniards,  however, 
continued  to  penetrate  into  the  country,  and 
collected  fome  confiderable  quantities  of  gold ; 
but  were  fo  far  from  thinking  of  making  any  fet- 
tlement  amidlt  fuch  formidable  neighbours,  that, 
in  fpite  of  all  the  experience  and  valour  of  their 
leader,  the  final  iffue  of  the  expedition  dill  re- 
mained extremely  dubious,  when  they  were  re- 
called from  it  by  an  unexpected  revolution  in 
Peru e.  The  caufes  of  this  important  event  I 
ihall  endeavour  to  trace  to  their  fource. 

So  many  adventurers  had  flocked  to  Peru 
from  every  Spanifh  colony  in  America,  and  all 
with  fuch  high  expectations  of  accumulating  in- 
dependent fortunes  at  once,  that,  to  men  pof- 
iefFed  with  notions  fo  extravagant,  any  mention 
of  acquiring  wealth  gradually,  and  by  fchemes 
of  patient  induflry,  would  have  been  not  only  a 
difappointment,  but  an  infult.  In  order  to  find 
occupation  for  men  who  could  not  with  fafety 
be  allowed  to  remain  inactive,  Pizarro  encou- 

e  Z2ratc,  lib.  iii.  c.  1.  Gomara,  Hift.  c.  131.  Vega,  p.  2. 
lib.  ii.  c.  20.  Ovaile,  Hill,  de  Chile,  lib.  iv.  c.  15,  &c« 
Henera,  dec.  5.  lib.  vi.  c.  9.  lib.  x.  c.  1,  &c. 
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raged  fome  of  the  moil  diitinguifhcd  officers 
who  had  lately  joined  him,  to  invade  different 
provinces  of  the  empire,  which  the  Spaniards 
had  not  hitherto  vifited.  Several  large  bodies 
were  formed  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  about  the 
time  that  Almagro  fet  out  for  Chili,  they 
marched  into  remote  diftri&s  of  the  country. 
No  fooner  did  Manco  Capac,  the  Inca,  obferve 
the  inconfiderate  fecurity  of  the  Spaniards  in 
thus  difperfing  their  troops,  and  that  only  a 
handful  of  foldiers  remained  in  Cuzco,  under 
Juan  and  Gonzalez  Pizarro,  than  he  thought 
that  the  happy  period  was  at  length  come  for 
vindicating  his  own  rights,  for  avenging  the 
wrongs  of  his  country,  and  extirpating  its  op- 
prefibrs.  Though  ftri&ly  watched  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  allowed  him  to  refide  in  the 
palace  of  his  anceftors  at  Cuzco,  he  found  means 
of  communicating  his  fcheme  to  the  perfons  who 
were  to  be  entruited  with  the  execution  of  it. 
-Among  people  accuflomed  to  revere  their  fove- 
reign  as  a  divinity,  every  hint  of  his  will  carries 
the  authority  of  a  command  ;  and  they  them- 
felves  were  now  convinced,  by  the  daily  increafe 
in  the  number  of  their  invaders,  that  the  fond 
hopes  which  they  had  long  entertained  of  their 
voluntary  departure  were  altogether  vain.  All 
perceived  that  a  vigorous  effort  of  the  whole 
nation  was  requilite  to  expel  them,  and  the  pre- 
parations for  it  were  carried  on  with  the  fecrecy 
and  fdence  peculiar  to  Americans. 

After  fome  uniuccefsful  attemps  of  the  Inca 
to  make  his  efcape,   Ferdinand   Pizarro  happen- 
ing to  arrive  at  that  time  in  Cuzco  [1536],  he 
obtained  penniffion  from  him  to  attend  a  great 
F  f  3  feftival 
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feftival  which  was  to  be  celebrated  a  few  leagues 
from  the  capital.  Under  pretext  of  that  fo- 
lemnity,  the  great  men  of  the  empire  were  af. 
fembled.  As  foon  as  the  Inca  joined  them, 
the  flandard  of  war  was  erected ;  and  in  a  ihort 
time  all  the  lighting  men,  from  the  confines  of 
Quito  to  the  frontier  of  Chili,  were  in  arms. 
Many  Spaniards,  living  fecurely  on  the  fettle- 
ments  allotted  them,  were  maflacred.  Several 
detachments,  as  they  marched  carekfsly  through 
a  country  which  feemed  to  be  tamely  fubmii- 
iive  to  their  dominion,  were  cut  01T  to  a  man, 
An  army  amounting  (if  we  may  believe  the 
Spaniih  writers)  to  two  hundred  thoufand  men, 
attacked  Cuzco,  which  the  three  brothers  en- 
deavoured to  defend  with  only  one  hundred  and 
feventy  Spaniards.  Another  formidable  body 
invefled  Lima,  and  kept  the  governor  clofely 
ihut  up.  There  was  no  longer  any  communi- 
cation between  the  two  cities  ;  the  numerous 
forces  of  the  Peruvians  fpreading  over  the  coun- 
try, intercepted  every  meffenger;  and  as  the 
parties  in  Cuzco  and  Lima  were  equally  unac- 
quainted with  the  fate  of  their  countrymen,  each 
boded  the  word  concerning  the  other,  and 
imagined  that  they  themfelves  were  the  only 
perfons  who  had  furvived  the  general  extinction 
of  the  Spanifh  name  in  Peru  d. 

It  was  at  Cuzco,  where  the  Inca  commanded 
in  perfon,  that  the  Peruvians  made  their  chief 
effort.     During  nine  months  they  carried  on  the 

d  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  ii.  c.  2S.  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  3. 
Cieca  de  Leon,  c.  8a.  Gomara,  Hifi.  c.  135.  Herrera. 
dec.  5,  lib*  viii.  e.  5. 
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fiege  with  Jnceflant  ardour,  and  in  various  farms  ; 
and  though  they  difplayed  not  the  fame  un- 
daunted ferocity  as  the  Mexican  warriors>  they 
conducted  fome  of  their  operations  in  a  jnanner 
which  difcovered  greater  fagacity,  and  a  genius 
more  fufceptible  01  improvement  in  the  military 
ait.  They  not  only  obferved  the  advantages 
which  the  Spaniards  derived  from  their  disci- 
pline and  their  weapons,  but  they  endeavoured 
to  imitate  the  former,  and  turn  the  latter  againft 
them.  They  armed  a  confiderable  body  of  their 
braved  warriors  with  the  fwords,  the  fpears, 
and  bucklers,  which  they  had  taken  from  the 
Spanifh  foldiers  whom  they  had  cut  off  in  dif~ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country.  Thefe  they  endea- 
voured to  marfhal  in  that  regular  compact  order, 
to  which  experience  had  taught  them  that  the 
Spaniards  were  indebted  for  their  irrefiftible 
force  in  action.  Some  appeared  in  the  field 
with  Spanifh  mufkets,  and  had  acquired  fkill 
and  refolution  enough  to  ufe  them.  A  few  of 
the  boldefl,  among  whom  was  the  Inca  himfelf, 
were  mounted  on  the  horfes  which  they  had 
taken,  and  advanced  brifkly  to  the  charge  like 
Spanifh  cavaliers,  with  their  lances  in  the  reft. 
It  was  more  by  their  numbers,  however,  than 
by  thofe  imperfect  effays  to  imitate  European 
arts  and  to  employ  European  arms,  that  the 
Peruvians  annoyed  the  Spaniards  e.  In  fpite  of 
the  valour,  heightened  by  defpair,  with  which 
the  three  brothers  defended  Cuzco,  Manco 
Capac  recovered  poffeflion  of  one  half  of  his 
capital;  and  in  their  various  efforts  to  drive  him 
out  of  it,  the  Spaniards  loft  Juan  Pizarro,'  the 

c  See  Note  CXXXVI. 
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bell  beloved  of  all  the  brothers,  together  with 
fome  other  perfons  of  note.  Worn  out  with  the 
fatigue  of  inceffant  duty/diftrerTed  with  want  of 
proviiions,  and  defpairing  of  being  able  any 
longer  to  refill  an  enemy  wliofe  numbers  daily 
increafed,  the  foldiers  became  impatient  to  aban- 
don Cuzco,  |n  hopes  either  of  joining  their 
countrymen,  if  any  of  them  yet  furvived,  or  of 
forcing  their  way  to  the  fea,  and  finding  fome 
means  of  efcaping  from  a  country  which  had  been 
fo  fatal  to  the  Sp<imm  name  f.  While  they  were 
brooding  over  thofe  defponding  thoughts,  which 
their  officers  laboured  in  vain  to  difpel,  Almagro 
appeared  fuddenlyinthe  neighbourhood  of  Cuzco. 
The  accounts  tranfmitted  to  Almagro  con- 
cerning the  general  infurre£tion  of  the  Peruvians, 
were  fuch  as  would  have  induced  him,  without 
hefitation,  to  relinquifh  the  conqueft  of  Chili,  and 
hallen  to  the  aid  of  his  countrymen.  But  in 
this  refojution  he  was  confirmed  by  a  motive  lefs 
generous,  but  more  interelling.  By  the  fame 
meffenger  who  brought  him  intelligence  of  the 
Inca's  revolt,  he  received  the  royal  patent  creat- 
ing him  governor  of  Chili,  and  defining  the 
limits  of  his  jurifdiftion.  Upon  confidering  the 
tenor  of  it,  he  deemed  it  manifeft  beyond  con- 
tradiction, that  Cuzco  lay  within  the  bound- 
aries of  his  government,  and  he  was  equally 
folicitous  to  prevent  the  Peruvians  from  recover- 
ing poflefTion  of  their  capital,  and  to  wren;  it 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Pizarros.  From  im- 
patience to  accomplish  both,  he  ventured  to 
return  by  a  new  route  ;  and  in  marching  through 
the  fandy  plains  on  the  coaft,  he  fuffered,   from 

f  Hcrrcra,  dec.  5.  lib.  viii.  c.  4. 
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heat  and  drought,  calamities  of  a  new  fpecies, 
hardly  inferior  to  thofe  in  which  he  had  been 
involved  by  cold  and  famine  on  the  fummits  of 
the  Andes. 

His  arrival  at  Cuzco  [4537]  was  in  a  critical 
moment.  The  Spaniards  and  Peruvians  fixed 
their  eyes  upon  him  with  equal  folicitude.  The 
former,  as  he  did  not  ftudy  to  conceal  his  pre- 
tentions, were  at  a  lofs  whether  to  welcome  him 
as  a  deliverer,  or  to  take  precautions  againft  him 
as  an  enemy.  The  latter,  knowing  the  points 
in  conteft  between  him  and  his  countrymen, 
flattered  themfelves  that  they  had  more  to  hope 
than  to  dread  from  his  operations.  Almagro 
himfelf,  unacquainted  with  the  detail  of  the 
events  which  had  happened  in  his  abfence,  and 
folicitous  to  learn  the  precife  pofture  of  affairs, 
advanced  towards  the  capital  ilowly,  and  with 

freat  circumfpedlion.  Various  negotiations  with 
oth  parties  were  fet  on  foot.  The  Inca  con- 
ducted them  on  his  part  with  much  addrefs. 
At  firft  he  endeavoured  to  gain  the  friendlhip 
of  Almagro  ;  and  after  many  fruitlefs  overtures, 
defpairing  of  any  cordial  union  with  a  Spaniard, 
he  attacked  him  by  furprife  with  a  numerous 
body  of  chofen  troops.  But  the  Spanifh  difci- 
pline  and  valour  maintained  their  wonted  fupe- 
riority.  The  Peruvians  were  repulfed  with  fuch 
(laughter,  that  a  great  part  of  their  army  dif- 
pevied,  and  Almagro  proceeded  to  the  gates  of 
Cuzco  without  interruption. 

The  Pizarros,  as  they  had  no  longer  to  make 
head  againil  the  Peruvians,  directed  all  their 
attention  towards  their  new  enemy,  and  took 
meafures  to  obltrud  his  entry  into  the   capital. 

Prudence 
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Prudence,  however,  reftrained  both  parties  for 
fome  time  from  turning  their  arms  againft  one 
another,  while  furrounded  by  common  enemies* 
who  would  rejoice  in  the  mutual  Slaughter. 
Different  fch ernes  of  accommodation  were  pro- 
pofed.  Each  endeavoured  to  deceive  the  other, 
or  to  corrupt  his  followers.  The  generous,  open, 
affable  temper  of  Almagro  gained  many  adherents 
of  the  Pizarros,  who  were  difgufted  with  their 
harfli  domineering  manners.  Encouraged  by  this 
defection,  he  advanced  towards  the  city  by  night, 
furprifed  the  centinels,  or  was  admitted  by  them, 
and  invefting  the  houfe  where  the  two  brothers 
fcfided,  compelled  them,  after  an  obftinate  de- 
fence, to  furrender  at  difcretion.  Almagro's 
claim  of  jurifdiftion  over  Cuzco  was  univerfally 
acknowledged,  and  a  form  of  adminiflration 
crtablifhed  in  his  name  *. 

Two  or  three  perfons  only  were  killed  in  this 
firft  aft  of  civil  hoftility  ;  but  it  was  foon  followed 
by  fcenes  more  bloody.  Francis  Pizarro  having 
difperfed  the  Peruvians  who  had  inverted  Lima, 
and  received  fome  confiderable  reinforcements 
from  Hifpaniola  and  Nicaragua,  ordered  five 
hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  Alonfo  de 
Alvarado,  to  march  to  Cuzco,  in  hopes  of  re- 
lieving his  brothers,  if  they  and  their  garnfon 
were  not  already  cut  off  by  the  Peruvians. 
This  body,  which,  at  that  period  of  the  Spa- 
niili  power  iri  America,  mult  be  deemed  a  con- 
fiderable force,  advanced  near  to  the  capital 
before  they  knew  that  they  had  any  enemy 
more   formidable   than     Indians    to     encounter. 

s  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  4.      Vega,  p.  1 1     lib.  ii.     c.  29    31. 
Comara,  Hill,  c.  134.     Hcrrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  ii.  c.  1 — 5. 
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It  was  with  aflonifhment  that  they  beheld  their 
countrymen  polled  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Abancay  to  oppofe  their  progrefs.  Almagro, 
however,  wifhed  rather  to  gain  than  to  conquer 
them,  and  by  bribes  and  promifes  endeavoured  to 
feduce  their  leader.  The  fidelity  of  Alvarado 
remained  unfhaken  ;  but  his  talents  for  war 
were  not  equal  to  his  virtue.  Almagro  amufed 
him  with  various  movements,  of  which  he  did 
not  comprehend  the  meaning,  while  a  large  de- 
tachment of  chofen  foldiers  pafTed  the  river 
by  night  [July  12],  fell  upon  his  camp  by  fur- 
prife,  broke  his  troops  before  they  had  time  to 
form,  and  took  him  prifoner,  together  with  his 
principal  officers  h. 

By  the  fudden  rout  of  this  body,  the  contefl 
between  the  two  rivals  muft  have  been  decided, 
if  Almagro  had  known  as  well  how  to  improve 
as  how  to  gain  a  victory.  Rodrigo  Orgognez, 
an  officer  of  great  abilities,  who  having  ferved 
under  the  conitable  Bourbon,  when  he  led  the 
Imperial  army  to  Rome,  had  been  accuftomed 
to  bold  and  decifive  meafures,  advifed  him  in- 
ilantly  to  iffiie  orders  for  putting  to  death  Fer- 
dinand and  Gonzalo  Pizarros,  Alvarado,  and  a 
few  other  perions  whom  he  could  not  hope  to 
gain,  and  to  march  directly  with  his  victorious 
troops  to  Lima,  before  the  governor  had  time 
to  prepare  for  his  defence.  But  Almagro, 
though  he  difcerned  at  once  the  utility  of  the* 
counfel,  and  though  he  had  courage  to  have 
carried  it  into  execution,  fullered  liimfelf  to  be 
influenced  by  fentiments  unlike  thole  of  a  loldier 

h   Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c./6.    Com.  Hift.  c.  13S.    Vega,  p.  u, 
lib.  ii.  c   32.  34.     Herrcra,  dec.  6.  lib.  ii.  c  9. 
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of  fortune  grown  old  in  fervice,  and  by  fcruples 
which  fuited  not  the  chief  of  a  party  who  had 
drawn  his  fword  in  civil  war.  Feelings  of  hu- 
manity reilrained  him  from  ihedding  the  blood 
of  his  opponents  ;  and  the  dread  of  being  deemed 
a  rebel,  deterred  him  from  entering  a  province 
which  the  king  had  allotted  to  another.  Though 
he  knew  that  arms  mull  terminate  the  difpute 
between  him  and  Pizarro,  and  refolved  not  to 
fhun  that  mode  of  decifion,  yet,  with  a  timid 
delicacy  prepofterous  at  fuch  a  j  uncture,  he  was 
fo  folicitous  that  his  rival  mould  be  confidered  as 
the  aggreiTor,  that  he  marched  quietly  back  to 
Cuzco,  to  wait  his  approach  *. 

Pizarro  was  Hill  unacquainted  with  all  the 
interefting  events  which  had  happened  near 
Cuzco.  Accounts  of  Almagro's  return,  of  the 
lofs  of  the  capital,  of  the  death  of  one  brother, 
of  the  imprisonment  of  the  other  two,  and  of  the 
defeat  of  Alvarado,  were  brought  to  him  at  once. 
Such  a  tide  of  misfortunes  almoll  overwhelmed  a 
fpirit  which  had  continued  firm  and  erecl:  under 
the  rudeft  fhocks  of  adveriity.  But  the  necef- 
fity  of  attending  to  his  own  fafety,  as  well  as 
the  defire  of  revenge,  preferved  him  from  fink- 
ing under  it.  He  took  meafures  for  both  with 
his  wonted  fagacity.  As  he  had  the  command 
of  the  fea-coaft,  and  expected  considerable  fup- 
plies  both  of  men  and  military  Stores*  it  was 
no  lefs  his  interefl  to  gain  time,  and  to  avoid 
action,  than  it  was  that  of  Almagro  to  precipi- 
tate operations,  and  bring  the  contefb  to  a 
fpeedy  iiTue.  He  had  recourfe  to  arts  which  he 
had  formerly  praclifed  with  fuccefs,  and  Alma- 

*  Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  Yu  c.  ic,  n. 
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gro  was  again  weak  enough  to  fuffer  himfelf  to 
be  amufed  with  a  profpect  of  terminating  their 
differences  by  fome  amicable  accommodation. 
By  varying  his  overtures,  and  fhifting  his  ground 
as  often  as  it  fuited  his  purpofe,  fometimes  feem- 
ing  to  yield  every  thing  which  his  rival  could 
defire,  and  then  retracting  all  that  he  had 
granted,  Pizarro  dexteroufly  protracted  the  ne- 
gotiation to  fuch  a  length,  that  though  every 
day  was  precious  to  Almagro,  feveral  months 
elapfed  without  coming  to  any  final  agreement. 
While  the  attention  of  Almagro,  and  of  the 
officers  with  whom  he  confulted,  was  occupied 
in  detecting  and  eluding  the  fraudulent  inten- 
tions of  the  governor,  Gonzalo  Pizarro  and  Al- 
varado  found  means  to  corrupt  the  foldiers  to 
whole  cuftody  they  were  committed,  and  not 
only  made  their  efcape  themfelves,  but  perfuaded 
fixty  of  the  men  who  formerly  guarded  them  to 
accompany  their  flight k.  Fortune  having  thus 
delivered  one  of  his  brothers,  the  governor 
fcrupled  not  at  one  act  of  perfidy  more  to  pro- 
cure the  releafe  of  the  other.  He  propofed, 
that  every  point  in  controversy  between  Almagro 
and  himfelf  mould  be  fubmitted  to  the  decifion 
of  their  fovereign  ;  that  until  his  award  was 
known,  each  mould  retain  undifturbed  pofTeflion  of 
whatever  part  of  the  country  he  now  occupied  ; 
that  Ferdinand  Pizarro  mould  be  fet  at  liberty, 
and  return  inftantly  to  Spain,  together  with  the 
officers,  whom  Almagro  purpofed  to  fend  thither 
to  reprefent  the  jullice  of  his  claims.  Obvious 
as  the  defign  of  Pizarro  was  in  thofe  propositions, 
and  familiar  as  his  artifices  might  now  have  been 

*  Zaratc,  lib,  iii,  c.  8.     Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  ii.  c.  14. 
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to  his  opponent,   Almagro,  with  a  credulity  ap 
proaching-  to  infatuation,  relied  on  his  fincerity, 
and  concluded  an  agreement  on  thefe  terms1. 

The  moment  that  Ferdinand  Pizarro  recovered 
his  liberty,  the  governor,  no  longer  fettered  in 
his  operations  by  anxiety  about  his  brother's  life, 
threw  off  every  difguife  which  his  concern  for  it 
had  obliged  him  to  affume.  The  treaty  was 
forgotten  ;  pacific  and  conciliating  meafures  were 
no  more  mentioned  ;  it  was  in  the  field  he  openly 
declared,  and  not  in  the  cabinet ;  by  arms,  and 
not  by  negotiation  ;  that  it  muft  now  be  de- 
termined who  mould  be  mailer  of  Peru.  The 
rapidity  of  his  preparations  fuited  fuch  a  decifive 
refolution.  Seven  hundred  men  were  foon  ready 
to  march  towards  Cuzco.  [1538]  The  com- 
mand of  thefe  was  given  to  his  two  brothers,  in 
whom  he  could  perfectly  confide  for  the  execu 
tion  of  his  mofl  violent  fchemes,  as  they  were 
urged  on,  not  only  by  the  enmity  flowing  from 
the  rivalfhip  between  their  family  and  Almagro 
but  animated  with  the  deiire  of  vengeance,  ex- 
cited by  recollection  of  their  own  recent  difgrace 
and  fufterings.  After  an  unfuccefsful  attempt 
to  crofs  the  mountains  In  the  dire.61  road  between 
Lima  and  Cuzco,  they  marched  towards  the 
fouth  along  the  coafl  as  far  as  Nafca,  and  then 
turning  to  the  left,  penetrated  through  the  de 
files  in  that  branch  of  the  Andes  which  lay  be- 
tween them  and  the  capital.  Almagro,  inftead 
of  hearkening  to  fome  of  his  officers,  who  advifed 
him  to  attempt  the  defence  of  thofe  difficult 
paries,  waited  the  approach  of  the  enemy  in  the 

1  Herrera,  dec.  6.   lib.  iii.    c.  9.,     Zarate,  lib.  Hi.  c.  9. 
Gomara,  Hift.c.  140.     Vega,  p,  11.  tib.il,  c,  35. 
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plain  of  Cuzco.  Two  reafons  feem  to  have  in- 
duced him  to  take  this  refolution.  His  followers 
J  amounted  hardly  to  five  hundred,  and  he  was 
afraid  of  weakening  fuch  a  feeble  body  by  fend- 
ing any  detachment  towards  the  mountains. 
His  cavalry  far  exceeded  that  of  the  adverfe 
party,  both  in  number  and  difcipline,  and  it 
was  only  in  an  open  country  that  he  could  avail 
himfelf  of  that  advantage. 

The  Pizarros  advanced  without  any  obflruc- 
tion,  but  what  arofe  from  the  nature  of  the  de- 
fert   and   horrid   regions   through    which  they 
marched.     As  foon   as  they  reached  the  plain, 
both   factions  were  equally  impatient  to  bring 
this  long-protra£ted  conteft  to  an  iflue.    Though 
countrymen  and  friends,  the  fubjects  of  the  fame 
fovereign,  and  each  with  the  rmyal  flandard  dif- 
played  ;  and  though  they  beheld  the  mountains 
that  furrounded  the  plain   in  which  they  were 
drawn    up,    covered   with  a  vail   multitude   of 
Indians,  afTembled  to  enjoy  the  fpe&acle  of  their 
mutual  carnage,  and  prepared  to  attack  what* 
ever  party  remained  mailer  of  the  field  ;    fo  fell 
and  implacable  was  the  rancour  which  had  taken 
porTeflion  of  every  breaft,  that   not  one  pacific 
counfel,  not  a  iingle   overture  towards  accom- 
modation  proceeded  from  either  fide.     Unfor. 
tunately  for  Almagro,  he  was  fo  worn  out  with 
the  fatigues  of  fervice,   to  which  his  advanced 
age  was  unequal,  that*   at  this  crifis  of  his  fate, 
he  could  not  exert  his  wonted  activity  ;    and  he 
was  obliged  to  commit  the  leading  of  his  troops 
to  Orgognez,  who,   though  an  officer  of  great 
merit,  did  not  pofTefs  the  fame  afcendant  either 
pver  the  fpirit  or  affections  of  the  foldiers,  as  the 
G  G  2  chief 
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chief  whom  they  had  long  been  accuftomed  to 
follow  and  revere. 

The  conflict  was  fierce,  and  maintained  by  each 
party  with  equal  courage  [April  26].     On  the 
fide  of  Almagro  were  more  veteran  foldiers,  and 
a  larger  proportion  of  cavalry ;  but  thefe  were 
counterbalanced  by  Pizarro's  iuperiority  in  num- 
bers, and  by  two  companies  of  well- disciplined 
mufketeers,  which,  on  receiving  an  account  of 
the  infurre&ion  of  the  Indians,  the  emperor  had 
fent  from  Spain  m.     As  the  ufe  of  fire-arms  was 
not  frequent  among  the  adventurers  in  America  n 
haflily  equipped  for   fervice,  at  their  own   ex 
pence,    this  fmall   band   of   foldiers,    regularly 
trained  and  armed,  was  a  novelty  in  Peru,   and 
decided  the  fate  of  the  day.     Wherever  it  ad- 
vanced, the  weight  of  a  heavy  and  well-full  ained 
fire  bore  down   horfe  and  foot  before  it ;    and 
Orgognez,   while  he  endeavoured  to   rally  and 
animate  his  troops,  having  received  a  dangerous 
wound,  the  rout  became   general.      The   bar- 
barity of  the  conquerors  flamed  the  glory  which 
they  acquired  by  this  complete  victory.      The 
violence  of  civil  rage  hurried  on  fome  to  flaugh- 
ter  their  countrymen  with  indiscriminate  cruelty; 
the  meannefs  of  private  revenge  iniligated  others 
to  fingle  out  individuals  as  the  objects  of  their 
vengeance.      Orgognez  and   feveral  officers   of 
diftin&ion  were  maifacred  in  cold  blood  ;   above 
a  hundred  and  forty  foldiers  fell  in  the  field  5  a 
large  proportion,  where  the   number  of  com- 
batants were  few,  and  the  heat  of  the  conteft 
foon  over.     Almagro,  though  fo  feeble  that  he 

m  Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  iii.   c.  3* 
u  Zaratej  lib.  iii.  c.  8. 
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could  not  bear  the  motion  of  a  horfe,  had  in- 
lifted  on  being  carried  in  a  litter  to  an  eminence 
which  overlooked  the  field  of  battle.  From 
thence,  in  the  utmoft  agitation  of  mind,  he  viewed 
the  various  movements  of  both  parties,  and  at 
lait  beheld  the  total  defeat  of  his  own  troops, 
with  all  the  pailionate  indignation  of  a  veteran 
leader  long  accuftomed  to  victory.  He  endea- 
voured to  fave  himfelf  by  flight,  but  was  taken 
prifoner,  and  guarded  with  the  ftric"t.efl  vigi- 
lance •. 

The  Indians,  inftead  of  executing  the  refolu- 
tion  which  they  had  formed,  retired  quietly  after 
the  battle  was  over  ;  and  in  the  hiflory  of  the 
New  World,  there  is  not  a  more  linking  inflance 
of  the  wonderful  afcendant  which  the  Spaniards 
had  acquired  over  its  inhabitants,  than  that  after 
feeing  one  of  the  contending  partier,  ruined  and 
difperfed,  and  the  other  weakened  and  fatigued, 
they  had  not  courage  to  fall  upon  their  enemies, 
when  fortune  prefentedan  opportunity  of  attack- 
ing them  with  fiich  advantage  P. 

Cuzco  was  pillaged  by  the  victorious  troops, 
who  found  there  a  conliderable  booty,  confifting 
partly  of  the  gleanings  of  the  Indian  treafures, 
and  partly  of  the  wealth  amafled  by  their  an- 
tagonifls  from  the  fpoils  of  Peru  and  Chili.  But 
fo  far  did  this,  and  whatever  the  bounty  of  their 
leader  could  add  to  it,  fall  below  the  high  ideas 
of  the  recompence  which  they  conceived  to  be 
due  to  their  merit,  that  Ferdinand  Fizarro,  un- 
able to  gratify  fuch  extravagant  expectations,  had 

0  Zarate,  lib  in.  c.  II,  12.     Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  ii.  c.  36, 
38.     Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  iii.  c   to— .12.  lib.  iv.  c.  1 — 6. 
P  Zarate, lib.  iii.  c.  11.     Vega,  p.  n.  lib.ii.  c.  38. 
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recourfe  to  the  fame  expedient  which  his  brother 
had  employed  on  a  fimilar  occafion,  and  endea- 
voured to  find  occupation  for  this  turbulent 
affuming  fpirit,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from 
breaking  out  into  open  mutiny.  With  this  view, 
he  encouraged  his  moft  active  officers  to  attempt 
the  difcovery  and  reduction  of  various  provinces 
which  had  not  hitherto  fubmitted  to  the  Spa- 
niards. To  every  ftandard  erected  by  the  leaders 
who  undertook  any  of  thofe  new  expeditions, 
volunteers  reforted  with  the  ardour  and  hope 
peculiar  to  the  age.  Several  of  Almagro's  fol- 
diers  joined  them,  and  thus  Pizarro  had  the  fatif- 
fa&ion  of  being  delivered  both  from  the  impor- 
tunity of  his  difcontented  friends,  and  the  dread 
of  his  ancient  enemies  9. 

Almagro  himfelf  remained  for  feveral  months 
in  cuftody,  under  all  the  anguifh  of  fufpenfe. 
For  although  his  doom  was  determined  by  the 
Pizarros  from  the  moment  that  he  fell  into  their 
hands,  prudence  conftrained  them  to  defer  grati- 
fying their  vengeance,  until  the  foldiers  who 
had  ferved  under  him,  as  well  as  feveral  of  their 
own  followers  in  whom  they  could  not  perfectly 
confide,  had  left  Cuzco.  As  foon  as  they  fet 
out  upon  their  different  expeditions,  Almagro 
was  impeached  of  treafon,  formally  tried,  and 
condemned  to  die.  The  fentence  aftonifhed  him; 
and  though  he  had  often  braved  death  with  un- 
daunted fpirit  in  the  field,  its  approach  under 
this  ignominious  form  appalled  him  fo  much, 
that  he  had  recourfe  to  abject  fupplications,  un- 
worthy of  his  former  fame.     He  befought  the 

3  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  12,  Gomara,  Hift.  c.  141.  Herrera, 
dec  6.  lib.  iv.  c.  7. 

Pizarros 
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Pizarros  to  remember  the  ancient  friendfhip  be- 
tween their  brother  and  him,  and  how  much  he 
had  contributed  to  the  profperity  of  their  family; 
he  reminded  them  of  the  humanity  with  which, 
in  oppofition  to  the  repeated  remonftrances  of 
his  own  moft  attached  friends,  he  had  fpared 
their  lives  when  he  had  them  in  his  power ;  he 
conjured  them  to  pity  his  age  and  infirmities, 
and  to  fuffer  him  to  pafs  the  wretched  remainder 
of  his  days  in  bewailing  his  crimes,  and  in  making 
his  peace  with  Heaven,  The  entreaties,  fays  a 
Spanifh  hiftorian,  of  a  man  fo  much  beloved, 
touched  many  an  unfeeling  heart,  and  drew  tears 
from  many  a  ftern  eye.  But  the  brothers  re- 
mained inflexible.  As  foon  as  Almagro  knew 
his  fate  to  be  inevitable,  he  met  it  with  the 
dignity  and  fortitude  of  a  veteran.  He  was 
ftrangled  in  prifon,  and  afterwards  publicly  be- 
headed. He  fuffered  in  the  feventy-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  and  left  one  fon  by  an  Indian  woman 
of  Panama,  whom,  though  at  that  time  a  prifoner 
in  Lima,  he  named  as  fucceflbr  to  his  govern- 
ment, purfuant  to  a  power  which  the  emperor 
had  granted  him r. 

1539]  As,  during  the  civil  difTentions  in  Peru, 
all  intercourfe  with  Spain  was  fufpended,  the 
detail  of  the  extraordinary  tranfa&ions  there 
did  not  foon  reach  the  court.  Unfortunately 
for  the  victorious  faction,  the  firft  intelligence 
was  brought  thither  by  fome  of  Almagro's  offi- 
cers, who  left  the  country  upon  the  rum  of  their 
caufe  ;  and  they  related  what  had  happened,  with 

r  Zaratc,  lib.  Hi.  c.  12.  Gomara,  Hift.  c.  141.  Vega, 
p.  11.  lib.  ii.  c.  39.  Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  iv.  c.  9.  lib.  v. 
ci. 

every 
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every  cfrcumftance  unfavourable  to  Pizarro  and 
his  brothers.     Their  ambition,    their  breach  of 
the  moil  folemn  engagements,  their  violence  and 
cruelty,  were  painted  with  all  the  malignity  and 
exaggeration  of   party-hatred.      Ferdinand  Pi- 
zarro, who  arrived  foon  after,  and  appeared  in 
court  with  extraordinary  fplendour,  endeavoured 
to  efface  the  impreflion  which  their  accufations 
had  made,  and  to  juftify  his  brother  and  himfelf 
by  reprefenting  Almagro  as  the  aggreffor.    The 
emperor  and   his  minifters,   though  they  could 
not  pronounce  which  of  the  contending  factions 
was  moil  criminal,    clearly  difcerned   the   fatal 
tendency  of  their  diffentions.      It  was  obvious, 
that  while  the  leaders,   entrufled  with  the  con- 
duel:  of  two  infant  colonies,  employed  the  arms 
which  fhould  have  been  turned  againfl  the  com- 
mon enemy   in  deftroying  one  another,  all  at- 
tention to  the  public  good  mull  ceafe,  and  there 
was  reafon  to  dread  that  the  Indians  might  im- 
prove the  advantage  which  the  difunion  of  the 
Spaniards  prefented  to  them,  and  extirpate  both 
the   victors  and  vanquifhed.     But  the  evil  was 
more  apparent  than   the   remedy.     Where  the 
information  which  had  been  received  was  fo  de- 
fective and  fufpicious,  and  the  fcene  of  action 
fo  remote,  it  was  almoft  impofiible  to  chalk  out 
the  line  of  conduct  that  ought  to  be  followed  ; 
and  before  any  plan  that  mould  be  approved  of 
in  Spain  could   be  carried   into  execution,    the 
lituation  of  the  parties,  and  the  circumflances  of 
affairs,  might  alter  fo  entirely  as  to  render  its 
effects  extremely  pernicious. 

Nothing   therefore  remained  but   to    fend  a 
perfon  to  Peru,  veiled  with  extenfive  and  discre- 
tionary 
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tionary  power,  who,  after  viewing  deliberately 
the  pofture  of  affairs  with  his  own  eyes,  and 
enquiring  upon  the  fpot  into  the  conduct  of  the 
different  leaders,  mould  be  authorifed  to  eftablifli 
the  government  in  that  form  which  he  deemed 
moil  conducive  to  the  intereft  of  the  parent  flate, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  colony.  The  man  fe - 
lected  for  this  important  charge  was  Chriftoval 
Vaca  de  Caftro,  a  judge  in  the  court  of  royal 
audience  at  Valladolid  ;  and  his  abilities,  inte- 
grity, and  firmnefs,  jufUfied  the  choice.  Hi« 
inftructions,  though  ample,  were  not  fuch  as  to 
fetter  him  in  his  operations.  According  to  the 
different  afpect  of  affairs,  he  had  power  to  take 
upon  him  different  characters.  If  he  found  the 
governor  flill  alive,  he  was  to  affume  only  the 
title  of  judge,  to  maintain  the  appearance  of 
acting  in  concert  with  him,  and  to  guard  againft 
giving  any  juil  caufe  of  offence  to  a  man  who 
had  merited  fo  highly  of  his  country.  But  if 
Pizarro  were  dead,  he  was  entruftcd  with  a 
commifllon  that  he  might  then  produce,  by  which 
he  was  appointed  his  fuccefTor  in  the  govern* 
ment  of  Peru.  This  attention  to  Pizarro,  how- 
ever, feems  to  have  flowed  rather  from  dread  of 
his  power,  than  from  any  approbation  of  hi* 
meafures ;  for  at  the  very  time  that  the  court 
feemed  fo  folicitous  not  to  irritate  him,  his  bro- 
ther Ferdinand  was  arretted  at  Madrid,  and 
confined  to  a  prifon,  where  he  remained  above 
twenty  years » . 

1540]  While  Vaca  de  Caftro  was  preparing 
for  his  voyage,  events  of  great  moment  happened 

•  Gomara,  Hiit.  c.  142.      Vega,    p.  II.    lib.  ii.    c.  40. 
Hcrrera,  dec.  6.  life,  viii.  c.  10,  It.  lib.  x.  c.  1. 

in 
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in  Peru.  The  governor,  confidering  hirafelf, 
upon  the  death  of  Almagro,  as  the  unrivalled 
pofielTor  of  that  vail  empire,  proceeded  to  parcel 
out  its  territories  among  the  conquerors  ;  and  had 
this  divifion  been  made  with  any  degree  of  im- 
partiality, the  extent  of  country  which  he  had 
to  beftow,  was  fufficient  to  have  gratified  his 
friends,  and  to  have  gained  his  enemies.  But 
Pizarro  conducted  this  tranfa&ion,  not  with  the 
equity  and  candour  of  a  judge  attentive  to  dis- 
cover and  to  reward  merit,  but  with  the  illiberal 
fpiritofa  party-leader.  Large  diftricTts,  in  parts 
of  the  country  molt  cultivated  and  populous, 
were  fet  apart  as  his  own  property,  or  granted 
to  his  brothers,  his  adherents,  and  favourites. 
To  others,  lots  lefs  valuable  and  inviting  were 
affigned.  The  followers  of  Almagro,  amongft 
whom  were  many  of  the  original  adventurers  to 
whofe  valour  and  perfeverance  Pizarro  was  in- 
debted for  his  fuccefs,  were  totally  excluded  from, 
any  portion  in  thofe  lands,  towards  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  which  they  had  contributed  fo  largely. 
As  the  vanity  of  every  individual  fet  an  im- 
moderate value  upon  his  own  fervices,  and  the 
idea  of  each  concerning  the  recompence  due  to 
them  rofe  gradually  to  a  more  exorbitant  height 
in  proportion  as  their  conquefts  extended,  all 
who  were  disappointed  in  their  expectations  ex* 
claimed  loudly  againft  the  rapacioufnefs  and  par- 
tiality of  the  governor.  The  partifans  of  Al- 
magro murmured  in  fecret,  and  meditated  re- 
venge e. 

.  ...i 

*  Vega,   p.  I  j.  lib.  n'u  c.  2.     Hcrrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  vm. 
c.  5, 

Rapid 
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Rapid  as  the  progrefs  of  the  Spaniards  In 
South  America  had  been  fince  Pizarro  landed  in 
Peru,  their  avidity  of  dominion  was  not  yet 
fatisfied.  The  officers  to  whom  Ferdinand  Pi- 
zarro gave  the  command  of  different  detacru 
ments,  penetrated  into  feveral  new  provinces; 
and  though  fome  of  them  were  expofed  to  great 
hardfhips  in  the  cold  and  barren  regions  of  the 
Andes,  and  others  fuffered  diftrefs  not  inferior 
amidft  the  woods  and  marfhes  of  the  plains, 
they  made  difcoveries  and  conquefts  which  not 
only  extended  their  knowledge  of  the  country, 
but  added  confiderably  to  the  territories  of  Spain 
in  the  New  World.  Pedro  de  Valdivia  reaffumed 
Almagro's  fcheme  of  invading  Chili,  and  not- 
withstanding the  fortitude  of  the  natives  in  de- 
fending their  poffeffions,  made  fuch  progrefs  in 
the  conqueft  of  the  country,  that  he  founded 
the  city  of  St.  Jago,  and  gave  a  beginning  to 
the  eftablifhment  of  the  Spanifh  dominion  in  that 
province  u.  But  of  all  the  enterprises  undertaken 
about  this  period,  that  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro  was 
the  moil  remarkable.  The  governor,  who  feems 
to  have  refolved  that  no  perfon  in  Peru  mould 
pofTefs  any  ftation  of  diftinguifhed  eminence  or 
authority  but  thofe  of  his  own  family,  had  de- 
prived Benalcazar,  the  conqueror  of  Quito,  of 
his  command  in  that  kingdom,  and  appointed 
his  brother  Gonzalo  to  take  the  government  of 
it.  He  inftrudled  him  to  attempt  the  difcovery 
and  conqueft  of  the  country  to  the  eaft  of  the 
Andes,  which,  according  to  the  information  of 
the  Indians,  abounded  with  cinnamon  and  other 
valuable  fpices.     Gonzalo,  not  inferior  to  any 

■  Zarate,  lib.  iii,  c.  13.    Qvalle,  lib.ii,  c.  1,  &c. 

of 
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of  his  brothers  in  courage,  and  no  lefs  ambitious 
of  acquiring  diftin&ion,  eagerly  engaged  in  this 
difficult  fervice.  He  fet  out  from  Quito  at  the 
head  of  three  hundred  and  forty  foldiers,  near 
one  half  of  whom  were  horfemen,  with  four 
thoufand  Indians  to  carry  their  provifions.  In 
forcing  their  way  through  the  defiles,  or  over 
the  ridges  of  the  Andes,  excefs  of  cold  and  fa- 
tigue, to  neither  of  which  they  were  accuftomed, 
proved  fatal  to  the  greater  part  of  their  wretched 
attendants.  The  Spaniards,  though  more  robuft, 
and  inured  to  a  variety  of  climates,  fuffered  con- 
fiderably,  and  loil  fome  men  ;  but  when  they 
defcended  into  the  low  country  their  diftrefs  in- 
creafed.  During  two  months  it  rained  incef- 
fantly,  without  any  interval  of  fair  weather  long 
enough  to  dry  their  clothes  x.  The  immenfe 
plains  upon  which  they  were  now  entering, 
either  altogether  without  inhabitants,  or  occu- 
pied by  the  rudeft  and  leail  induftrious  tribes 
in  the  New  World,  yielded  little  fubfiftence. 
They  could  not  advance  a  ftep  but  as  they 
cut  a  road  through  woods,  or  made  it  through 
marines.  Such  inceffant  toil,  and  continual 
fcarcity  of  food,  feem  more  than  fufficient  to 
have  exhaufted  and  difpirited  any  troops.  But 
the  fortitude  and  perfeverance  of  the  Spaniards 
in  the  fixteenth  century  were  infuperable.  Al- 
lured by  frequent  but  falfe  accounts  of  rich 
countries  before  them,  they  periifted  in  ftruggling 
on,  until  they  reached  the  banks  of  the  Coca  or 
Napo,  one  of  the  large  rivers  whofe  waters  pour 
into  the  Maragnon,  and  contribute  to  its  gran- 
deur.    There,  with  infinite  labour,  they  built 

*  Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  2. 

a  bark, 
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a  bark,  which  they  expected  would  prove  of 
great  utility,  in  conveying  them  over  rivers,  in 
procuring  provifions,  and  in  exploring  the 
country.  This  was  manned  with  fifty  foldiers, 
under  the  command  of  Francis  Orellana,  the 
officer  next  in  rank  to  Pizarro.  The  ftream 
carried  them  down  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  they 
were  foon  far  a-head  of  their  countrymen,  who 
followed  flowly  and  with  difficulty  by  land. 

At  this  diltance  from  his  commander,  Orella- 
na, a  young  man  of  an  afpiring  mind,  began  to 
fancy  himfelf  independent,  and  tranfported  with 
the  predominant  paffion  of  the  age,  he  formed 
the  fcheme  of  diitinguifhing  himfelf  as  a  difco- 
verer,  by  following  the  courfe  of  the  Maragnon, 
until  it  joined  the  ocean,   and  by  furveying  the 
vafl  regions  through  which  it  flows.  This  fcheme 
of  Orellana's  was  as  bold  as  it  was  treacherous. 
For,  if  he  be  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  having 
violated  his  duty  to  his  commander,  and   with 
having  abandoned  his  fellow-foldiers  in  a  path- 
lefs  defert,  where  they  had  hardly  any  hopes  of 
fuccefs,    or    even   of    fafety,    but   what    were 
founded  on  the  fervice  which  they  expected  from 
the  bark  ;    his  crime  is,  in   fome  meafure,  ba- 
lanced by  the  glory  of  having  ventured  upon  a 
navigation  of  near  two  thoufand  leagues,  through 
unknown  nations,  in  a  vefTel  haftily  conftru&ed, 
wTith  green  timber,  and  by  very  unikilful  hands, 
without  provifions,  without  a  compafs,  or  a  pilot. 
But  his  courage  and  alacrity  fupplied  every  de- 
feci:.     Committing  himfelf  fearlefsly  to  the  guid- 
ance of  the  ftream,  the  Napo  bore  him  along  to 
the  fouth,  until  he  reached  the  great  channel  of 
the  Maragnon.      Turning  with  it  towards  the 

vol.  11.  h  h  coaft, 
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coaft,  lie  held  on  his  courfe  in  that  direction. 
He  made  frequent  defcents  on  both  fides  of  the 
river,  fometimes  feizing  by  force  of  arms  the  pro- 
visions of  the  fierce  favages  feated  on  its  banks ; 
and  fometimes  procuring  a  fupply  of  food  by  a 
friendly  intercourfe  with  more  gentle  tribes. 
After  a  long  feries  of  dangers,  which  he  en- 
countered with  amazing  fortitude,  and  of  dik 
treffes  which  he  fupported  with  no  lefs  magna-, 
nimity,  he  reached  the  ocean  /,  where  new  perils' 
awaited  him.  Thefe  he  likewife  furmounted, 
and  got  fafe  to  the  Spanifh  fettlement  in  the 
ifland  Cubagua  ;  from  thence  he  failed  to  Spain. 
The  vanity  natural  to  travellers  who  vifit  regions 
unknown  to  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  the  art  of  an 
adventurer,  folicitous  to  magnify  his  own  merit, 
concurred  in  prompting  him  to  mingle  an  ex- 
traordinary proportion  of  the  marvellous  in  the 
narrative  of  his  voyage.  He  pretended  to  have 
difcovered  nations  fo  rich,  that  the  roofs  of  their 
temples  were  covered  with  plates  of  gold  ;  and 
defcribed  a  republic  of  women  fo  warlike  and 
powerful,  as  to  have  extended  their  dominion  over 
a  confiderable  tract  of  the  fertile  plains  which 
he  had  vifited.  Extravagant  as  thofe  tales  were, 
they  gave  rife  to  an  opinion,  that  a  region  abound- 
ing witli  gold,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  El 
Dorado,  and  a  community  of  Amazons,  were  to 
be  found  in  this  part  of  the  New  World  ;  and 
fuch  is  the  propeniity  of  mankind  to  believe 
what  is  wonderful,  that  it  has  been  flowly  and 
with  difficulty  that  reafon  and  obfervation  have 
exploded  thofe  fables.  The  voyage,  however, 
even  when  ilripped  of  every  romantic  embellifh- 

7  See  Note  CXXXVII. 
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ment,  deferves  to  be  recorded,  not  only  as  one 
of  the  moft  memorable  occurrences  in  that  ad- 
venturous age,  but  as  the  firfk  event  which  led 
to  any  certain  knowledge  of  the  extenfive  coun- 
tries that  flretch  eaftward  from  the  Andes  to  the 
ocean  z. 

No  words  can  defcribe  the  conflernation  of 
Pizarro,  when  he  did  not  find  the  bark  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Napo  and  Maragnon,  where  he 
had  ordered  Orellana  to  wait  for  him.  He 
would  not  allow  himfelf  to  fufpect  that  a  man, 
whom  he  had  intrufted  with  fuch  an  important 
command,  could  be  fo  bafe  and  fo  unfeeling,  as 
to  defert  him  at  fuch  a  juncture.  But  imputing 
his  abfence  from  the  place  of  rendezvous  to  fome 
unknown  accident,  he  advanced  above  fifty 
leagues  along  the  banks  of  the  Maragnon,  ex- 
pecting every  moment  to  fee  the  bark  . appear 
with  a  fupply  of  provifions.  [1541]  At  length 
he  came  up  with  an  officer  whom  Orellana  had 
left  to  perifh  in  the  defert,  becaufe  he  had  the 
courage  to  remonflrate  againfl  his  perfidy.  From 
him  he  learned  the  extent  of  Orellana' s  crime, 
and  his  followers  perceived  at  once  their  own 
defperate  fituation,  when  deprived  of  their  only 
refource.  The  fpirit  of  the  flouted  hearted 
veteran  funk  within  him,  and  all  demanded  to  be 
led  back  inftantly.  Pizarro,  though  he  afTumed 
an  appearance  of  tranquillity,  did  not  oppofe 
their  inclination.  But  he  was  now  twelve  hun- 
dred miles  from  Quito  ;  and  in  that  long  march 
the    Spaniards    encountered    hardfhips    greater 

z  Zarate,  lib.  iv  c.  4.  Gomara,  Hift  c.  86.  Vega, 
p.  II.  lib.  iii.  c.  4.  Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  ix.  c.  2 — 5. 
Rodriguez  El  Maragnon  y  Amazonas,  lib.  i.  c.  3. 
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than  thofe  which  they  had  endured  in  their  pro* 
grefs  outward,  without  the  alluring  hopes  which 
then  foothed  and  animated  them  under  their 
fufferings.  Hunger  compelled  them  to  feed  on 
roots  and  berries,  to  eat  all  their  dogs  and  horfes, 
to  devour  the  mod  loathfome  reptiles,  and  even 
to  gnaw  the  leather  of  their  faddles  and  fword- 
belts.  Four  thoufand  Indians,  and  two  hundred 
and  ten  Spaniards,  perifhed  in  this  wild  difaftrous 
expedition,  which  continued  near  two  years ; 
and  as  fifty  men  were  aboard  the  bark  with 
Orellana>  only  fourfcore  got  back  to  Quito. 
Thefe  were  naked  like  favages,  and  fo  emaciated 
with  famine,  or  worn  out  with  fatigue,  that 
they  had  more  the  appearance  of  fpectres  than 
of  men  •• 

But,  inilead  of  returning  to  enjoy  the  repofe 
which  his  condition  required,  Pizarro,  on  enter- 
ing Quito,  received  accounts  of  a  fatal  event 
that  threatened  calamities  more  dreadful  to  him 
than  thofe  through  which  he  had  pafled.  From 
the  time  that  his  brother  made  that  partial  divi- 
sion of  his  conquefts  which  has  been  mentioned, 
the  adherents  of  Almagro,  confidering  themfelves 
as  profcribed  by  the  party  in  power,  no  longer 
entertained  any  hope  of  bettering  their  condition. 
Great  numbers  in  defpair  reforted  to  Lima,  where 
the  houfe  of  young  Almagro  was  always  open  to 
them,  and  the  flender  portion  of  his  father's 
fortune  which  the  governor  allowed  him  to  en- 
joy, was  fpent  in  affording  them  fubfiflence. 
The  warm  attachment  with  which  every  perfon 

z  Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  2—5.  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  iii.  c.  3, 
4,  5.  14.  Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  viii.  c.  7,  %.  lib.  ix.  c.  2 — 5. 
dec.  7.  lib.  iii.  c.  14.     Pizar.  Varones,  Uiuftr.  349,  Sec. 
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who  had  ferved  under  the  elder  Alm3gro  de- 
voted himfelf  to  his  intereft,  was  quickly  trans- 
ferred to  his  fon,  who  was  now  grown  up  to 
the  age  of  manhood,  and  polTeiTed  all  the  qualities 
which  captivate  the  affections  of  foldiers.  Of  a 
graceful  appearance,  dexterous  at  all  martial 
exercifes,  bold,  open,  generous,  he  feemed  to  be 
formed  for  command  ;  and  as  his  father,  confcious 
of  his  own  inferiority,  from  the  total  want  of 
education,  had  been  extremely  attentive  to  have 
him  inftructed  in  every  fcience  becoming  a  gen- 
tleman ;  the  accomplimments  which  he  had  ac- 
quired heightened  the  refpecl  of  his  followers,  as 
they  gave  him  diftinction  and  eminence  among 
illiterate  adventurers.  In  this  young  man  the 
Almagrians  found  a  point  of  union  which  they 
wanted,  and  looking  up  to  him  as  their  head, 
were  ready  to  undertake  any  thing  for  his  ad- 
vancement. Nor  was  affection  for  Almagro  their 
only  incitement ;  they  were  urged  on  by  their 
own  diftrefTes.  Many  of  them,  deftitute  of  com- 
mon neceiTaries a,  and  weary  of  loitering  away 
life,  a  burden  to  their  chief,  or  to  fuch  of  their 
affociates  as  had  faved  fome  remnant  of  their  for- 
tune from  pillage  and  confifcation,  longed  im- 
patiently for  an  occafion  to  exert  their  activity  and 
courage,  and  began  to  deliberate  how  they  might 
be  avenged  on  the  authorof  all  their  mifery.  Their 
frequent  cabals  did  not  pafsunob ferved;  and  the 
governor  was  warned  to  be  on  his  guard  againft 
men  who  meditated  fome  defperate  deed,  and  had 
refolution  to  execute  it.  But  either  from  the 
native  intrepidity  of  his  mind,  or  from  contempt 
of  perfons  whofe  poverty  feemed  to  render  their 

a  See  Notf   CXXXVIII. 
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machinations  of  little  confequence,  he  difregard- 
ed  the  admonitions  of  his  friends.  M  Be  in  no 
pain,"  faid  he  carelefsly,  u  about  my  life  ;  it  is 
perfectly  fafe,  as  long  as  every  man  in  Peru 
knows  that  I  can  in  a  moment  cut  off  any  head 
which  dares  to  harbour  a  thought  againft  it." 
This  fecurity  gave  the  Almaprians  full  leifure  to 
digeft  and  ripen  every  part  of  their  fcheme  ;  and 
Juan  de  Herrada,  an  officer  of  great  abilities, 
who  had  the  charge  of  Almagro's  education, 
took  the  direction  of  their  confutations,  with  all 
the  zeal  which  this  connection  infpired,  and  with 
all  the  authority  which  the  afcendant  that  he 
was  known  to  have  over  the  mind  of  his  pupil 
gave  him. 

On  Sunday,  the  twenty-fixth  of  June,  at  mid- 
day, the  feafon  of  tranquillity  and  repofe  in  all 
fultry  climates,  Herrada,  at  the  head  of  eighteen 
of  the  mod  determined  confpirators,  fallied  out 
of  Almagro's  houfe  in  complete  armour ;  and 
drawing  their  fwords  as  they  advanced  haftily 
towards  the  governor's  palace,  cried  out, 
"  Long  live  the  king,  but  let  the  tyrant 
die  I"  Their  aflbciates,  warned  of  their  motions 
by  a  fignal,  were  in  arms  at  different  ftations 
ready  to  fupport  them.  Though  Pizarro  was 
ufually  furrounded  by  fuch  a  numerous  train 
of  attendants  as  fuited  the  magnificence  of  the 
moll  opulent  fubject  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
yet  as  he  was  juft  rifen  from  table,  and  moll 
of  his  domeftics  had  retired  to  their  own  apart- 
ments, the  confpirators  pafTed  through  the  two 
outer  courts  of  the  palace  unobferved.  They 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  ftair-cafe,  before  a 
page  in  waiting  could  give  the  alarm  to  his  maf- 
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ter,  who  was  converfing  with  a  few  friends  in  a 
large  hall.  The  governor,  whofe  fteady  mind 
no  form  of  danger  could  appal,  ftarting  up, 
called  for  arms,  and  commanded  Francilco  de 
Chaves  to  make  fall  the  door.  But  that  of- 
ficer, who  did  not  retain  fo  much  prefence  of 
mind  as  to  obey  this  prudent  order,  running  to 
the  top  of  the  llair-cafe,  wildly  afked  the  confpi- 
rators  what  they  meant,  and  whither  they  were 
going  ?  Inftead  of  anfwering,  they  flabbed  him 
to  the  heart,  and  buril  into  the  hall.  Some  of 
the  perfons  who  were  there  threw  themfelves 
from  the  windows  ;  others  attempted  to  fly  ; 
and  a  few  drawing  their  fwords,  followed  their 
leader  into  an  inner  apartment.  The  confpira- 
tors,  animated  with  having  the  object  of  their 
vengeance  now  in  view,  rufhed  forward  after 
them.  Pizarro,  with  no  other  arms  than  his 
fword  and  buckler,  defended  the  entry,  and  fup- 
ported  by  his  half  brother  Alcantara,  and  his 
little  knot  of  friends,  he  maintained  the  unequal 
conteft  with  intrepidity  worthy  of  his  paft  ex- 
ploits, and  with  the  vigour  of  a  youthful  com- 
batant, "  Courage !"  cried  he,  "  companions, 
we  are  yet  enow  to  make  thofe  traitors  repent 
of  their  audacity !"  But  the  armour  of  the 
confpirators  protected  them,  while  every  thrufl 
they  made  took  effect.  Alcantara  fell  dead  at 
his  brother's  feet ;  his  other  defenders  were 
mortally  wounded.  The  governor,  fo  weary 
that  he  could  hardly  wield  his  fword,  and  no 
longer  able  to  parry  the  many  weapons  furioufly 
aimed  at  him,  received,  a  deadly  thruft  full  in 
his  throat,  funk  to  the  ground,  and  expired. 

As 
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As  foon  as  he  was  flain,  the  aflafllns  ran  out 
into  the  ftreets,  and  waving  their  bloody  fwords, 
proclaimed  the  death  of  the  tyrant.  Above 
two  hundred  of  their  aflbciates  having  joined 
them,  they  conducted  young  Almagro  in  fo- 
lemn  proceflion  through  the  city,  and  affembling 
the  magiftrates  and  principal  citizens,  compelled 
them  to  acknowledge  him  as  lawful  fucceflor  to 
his  father  in  his  government.  The  palace  of 
Pizarro,  together  with  the  houfes  of  feveral  of 
his  adherently  were  pillaged  by  the  foldiers, 
who  had  the  fatisfa&ion  at  once  of  being  aveng- 
ed on  their  enemies,  and  of  enriching  themfelves 
by  the  fpoils  of  thofe  through  whofe  hands  all 
the  wealth  of  Peru  had  palled  b. 

The  boldnefs  and  fuccefs  of  the  confpiracy, 
as  well  as  the  name  and  popular  qualities  of 
Almagro,  drew  many  foldiers  to  his  ftandard. 
Every  adventurer  of  defperate  fortune,  all  who 
wrere  diffatisfied  with  Pizarro,  and  from  the 
rapacioufnefs  of  his  government  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  the  number  of  malcontents 
was  confiderable,  declared  without  hefitation  in 
favour  of  Almagro,  and  he  was  foon  at  the 
head  of  eight  hundred  of  the  moll  gallant  vete- 
rans in  Peru.  As  his  youth  and  inexperience 
disqualified  him  from  taking  the  command  of 
them  himfelf,  he  appointed  Herrada  to  act  as 
general.  But  though  Almagro  fpeedily  col- 
lected fuch  a  refpeclable  force,  the  acquiescence 
in  his  government  was  far  from  being  general. 

b  Zarate,  lib.  iv  c.  6—8.  Gomara  Hift.  c.  144,  145. 
Vega,  p.  1 1.  lib.  iii.  c.  5 — 7.  Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  x.  c.  4 — 7. 
Pizarro  Var.  Illuft.  p.  183, 
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Pizarro  had  left  many  friends  to  whom  his 
memory  was  dear ;  the  barbarous  aflaffination  of 
a  man  to  whom  his  country  was  fo  highly  in- 
debted, filled  every  impartial  perfon  with  horror. 
The  ignominious  birth  of  Almagro,  as  well  as 
the  doubtful  title  on  which  he  founded  his  pre- 
tenfions,  led  others  to  confider  him  as  an  ufurper. 
The  officers  who  commanded  in  fome  provinces 
refufed  to  recognize  his  authority,  until  it  was 
confirmed  by  the  emperor.  In  others,  particu- 
larly at  Cuzco,  the  royal  ftandard  was  erected, 
and  preparations  were  begun  in  order  to  revenge 
the  murder  of  their  antient  leader. 

Thofe  feeds  of  difcord,  which  could  not  have 
lain  long  dormant,  acquired  great  vigour  and 
activity,  when  the  arrival  of  Vaca  de  Caftro  was 
known.  After  a  long  and  difaftrous  voyage, 
he  was  driven  by  flrefs  of  weather  into  a  fmall 
harbour  in  the  province  of  Popayan ;  and  pro- 
ceeding from  thence  by  land,  after  a  journey  no 
lefs  tedious  than  difficult,  he  reached  Quito. 
In  his  way  he  received  accounts  of  Pizarro's 
death,  and  of  the  events  which  followed  upon 
it.  He  immediately  produced  the  royal  com- 
miffion  appointing  him  governor  of  Peru,  with 
the  fame  privileges  and  authority  ;  and  his  ju- 
rifdi&ion  was  acknowledged  without  hefitation 
by  Benalcazar,  adelantado,  or  lieutenant-general, 
for  the  emperor  in  Popayan,  and  by  Pedro  de 
Puelles,  who,  in  the  abfence  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro, 
had  the  command  of  the  troops  left  in  Quito. 
Vaca  de  Caltro  not  only  aflumed  the  fupreme 
authority,  but  fhewed  that  he  pofTefTed  the  ta- 
lents which  the  exercife  of  it  at  that  juncture 
required.     By  his  influence  and  addrefs  he  foon 
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affembled  fuch  a  body  of  troops,  as  not  only  fet 
him  above  all  fear  of  being  expofed  to  any  in- 
fult  from  the  adverfe  party,  but  enabled  him  to 
advance  from  Quito  with  the  dignity  that  be- 
came his  character.  By  difpatching  perfons  of 
confidence  to  the  different  fettlements  in  Peru, 
with  a  formal  notification  of  his  arrival  and  of 
his  commiflion,  he  communicated  to  his  coun- 
trymen the  royal  pleafure  with  refpedl  to  the 
government  of  the  country.  By  private  emif- 
faries,  he  excited  fuch  officers  as  had  difcovered 
their  disapprobation  of  Almagro's  proceedings, 
to  manifeft  their  duty  to  their  fovereign  by  fup- 
porting  the  perfon  honoured  with  his  commiflion. 
Thofe  meafures  were  productive  of  great  effects. 
Encouraged  by  the  approach  of  the  new  go- 
vernor, or  prepared  by  his  machinations,  the 
loyal  were  confirmed  in  their  principles,  and 
avowed  them  with  greater  boldnefs ;  the  timid 
ventured  to  declare  their  fentiments ;  the  neutral 
and  wavering,  finding  it  neceiTary  to  chufe  a  fide, 
began  to  lean  to  that  which  now  appeared  to  be 
the  fafeft,  as  well  as  the  moft  juftc. 

Almagro  obferved  the  rapid  progrefs  of  this 
fpirit  of  difaffecliion  to  his  caufe,  and  in  order  to 
give  an  effectual  check  to  it  before  the  arrival  of 
Vaca  de  Caitro,  he  fet  out  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  for  Cuzco  [1542],  where  the  moll:  con- 
fiderable  body  of  opponents  had  erected  the 
royal  ftandard,  under  the  command  of  Pedro 
Alvarez  Holguin.  During  his  march  thither, 
Herrada,  the  fkilfal  guide  of  his  youth  and  of 
his   counfels,  died  ;  and  from  that  time  his  mea- 

c  Benzon,  lib  iii  c.  9.  Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  XI.  Gomara, 
c.  146,  147.     Herrera,  dec.  6.  Jib.  x.  c.  1,  2,  3.  7,  Sec, 
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fures  were  confpicuous  for  their  violence,  but 
concerted  with  little  fagacity,  and  executed  with 
no  addrefs.  Holguin,  who,  with  forces  far  in- 
ferior to  thofe  of  the  oppofite  party,  was  de- 
fending towards  the  coaft  at  the  very  time  that 
Almagro  was  on  his  way  to  Cuzco,  deceived  his 
unexperienced  adverfary  by  a  very  fimple  ftrata- 
gem,  avoided  an  engagement,  and  effected  a 
junction  with  Alvarado,  an  officer  of  note,  who 
had  been  the  firft  to  declare  again  Almagro  as 
an  uiurper. 

Soon  after,  Vaca  de  Caftro  entered  their  camp 
with  the  troops  which  he  brought  from  Quito, 
and  erecting  the  royal  ftandard  before  his  own 
tent,  he  declared,  that,  as  governor,  he  would 
difcharge  in  perfon  all  the  functions  of  general 
of  their  combined  forces.  Though  formed  by 
the  tenour  of  his  pafl  life  to  the  habits  of  a  fe- 
dentary  and  pacific  profeffion,  he  at  once  af- 
fumed  the  activity  and  difcovered  the  decifion  of 
an  officer  long  accuftomed  to  command.  Know- 
ing his  ftrength  to  be  now  far  fuperior  to  that  of 
the  enemy,  he  was  impatient  to  terminate  the 
conteft  by  a  battle.  Nor  did  the  followers  of 
Almagro,  who  had  no  hopes  of  obtaining  a  par- 
don for  a  crime  fo  atrocious  as  the  murder  of  the 
governor,  decline  that  mode  of  decifion.  They 
met  at  Chupaz  [Sept.  16],  about  two  hundred 
miles  from  Cuzco,  and  fought  with  all  the  fierce 
animofity  infpired  by  the  violence  of  civil  rage, 
the  rancour  of  private  enmity,  the  eagernefs  of 
revenge,  and  the  laft  efforts  of  defpair.  Victory, 
after  remaining  long  doubtful,  declared  at  laft 
for  Vaca  de  Caftro.  The  fuperior  number  of 
his  troops,  his  own  intrepidity,   and  the  martial 
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talents  of  Francifco  de  Carvajal,  a  veteran  o 
ficer  formed  under  the  great  captain  in  the  wars 
of  Italy,  and  who  on  that  day  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  future  fame  in  Peru,  triumphed  over 
the  bravery  of  his  opponents,  though  led  on  by 
young  Almagro  with  a  gallant  fpirit,  worthy  of 
a  better  caufe,  and  deferving  another  fate.  The 
carnage  was  great  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  the  combatants.  Many  of  the  vanquifhed, 
efpecially  fuch  as  were  confeious  that  they  might 
be  charged  with  being  accefTory  to  the  aflaifin- 
ation  of  Pizarro,  rufhing  on  the  fwords  of  the 
enemy,  chofe  to  fall  like  foldiers,  rather  than 
wait  an  ignominious  doom.  Of  fourteen  hun- 
dred men,  the  total  amount  of  combatants  on 
both  fides,  five  hundred  lay  dead  on  the  field, 
and  the  number  of  the  wounded  was  flill 
greater  d. 

If  the  military  talents  difplayed  by  Vaca  de 
Caftro,  both  in  the  council  and  in  the  field,  fur- 
prifed  the  adventurers  in  Peru,  they  were  flill 
more  aftonifhed  at  his  conduct  after  the  victory. 
As  he  was  by  nature  a  rigid  difpenfer  of  juftice, 
and  perfuaded  that  it  required  examples  of  ex- 
traordinary feverity  to  reftrain  the  licentious  fpi 
•  rit  of  foldiers  fo  far  removed  from  the  feat  of 
government,  he  proceeded  directly  to  try  his 
prifoners  as  rebels.  Forty  were  condemned  to 
fuffer  the  death  of  traitors,  others  were  banifhed 
from  Peru.  Their  leader,  who  made  his  efcape 
from  the  battle,  being  betrayed  by  fome  of  his 
officers,  was  publicly  beheaded  in  Cuzco;   and 

d  Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  12 — 19.  Gomara,  c.  148.  Vega, 
p.  11.  lib.  iii.  c.  11— 18.  Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  i.  c.  1,  2,  3, 
lib.  iii.  c.  1— 11.. 
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in  him  the  name  of  Almagro,  and  the  fpirit  of 
the  party,  was  extindte. 

During  thofe  violent  convulfions  in  Peru,  the 
emperor  and  his  minifters  were  intently  employed 
in  preparing  regulations,  by  which  they  hoped 
[not  only  to  re-eftablifh  tranquillity  there,  but  to 
i  introduce  a  more  perfect  fyftem  of  internal  policy 
into  all  their  fettlements  in  the  New  World. 
It  is  manifeft  from  all  the  events  recorded  in  the 
hiftory  of  America,  that  rapid  and  extenfive  as 
the  Spanifh  conquefts  there  had  been,  they  were 
not  carried  on  by  any  regular  exertion  of  the 
national  force,  but  by  the  occafional  efforts  of 
private  adventurers.  After  fitting  out  a  few  of 
the  firft  armaments  for  difcovering  new  regions, 
the  court  of  Spain,  during  the  bufy  reigns  of 
Ferdinand  and  of  Charles  V.,  the  former  the 
moft  intriguing  prince  of  the  age,  and  the  latter 
the  moft  ambitious,  was  encumbered  with  fuch  a 
multiplicity  of  fchemes,  and  involved  in  war  with 
fo  many  nations  of  Europe,  that  it  had  not 
Ieifure  to  attend  to  diftant  and  lefs  interefting 
objects.  The  care  of  profecuting  difcovery,  or 
of  attempting  conqueft,  was  abandoned  to  indi- 
viduals ;  and  with  fuch  ardour  did  men  pufh 
forward  in  this  new  career,  on  which  novelty, 
the  fpirit  of  adventure,  avarice,  ambition,  and 
the  hope  of  meriting  heaven,  prompted  them 
with  combined  influence  to  enter,  that 
in  lefs  than  half  a  century  almoft  the  whole 
of  that  extenfive  empire  which  Spain  now 
pofiefle9  in  the  New  World,  was  fubje&ed 
to  its  dominion.     As  the  Spanifh  court  contri. 

6  Zarate,  lib.  Iv.   c.  21.     Gomara,   C,  I50,     Herrera, 
dec.  7.  lib.  iii.  c.  u.  lib.  vi.  c.  X. 
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buted  nothing  towards  the  various  expeditions 
undertaken  in  America,  it  was  not  entitled  to 
claim  much  from  their  fuccefs.    The  fovereignty 
of  the  conquered  provinces,    with  the  fifth  of  I 
the  gold  and  filver,  was  referved  for  the  crown  ;  ; 
every  thing  elfe  was  feized  by  the  afTociates  in 
each  expedition  as  their  own  right.    The  plunder 
of  the  countries  which  they  invaded  ferved  to 
indemnify  them  for  what  they  had  expended  in  1 
equipping  themfelves  for  the  fervice,  and   the  : 
conquered  territory  was  divided  among  them,  , 
according  to  rules  which  cuftom  had  introduced,  , 
as  permanent  eftablifhments  which  their  fuccefsful  I 
valour  merited.     In  the  infancy  of  thofe  fettle-  • 
ments,  when  their  extent  as  well  as  their  value 
were  unknown,  many  irregularities  efcaped  ob- 
fervation,  and  it  was  found  neceflary  to  connive 
at  many  excefTes.     The  conquered  people  wer 
frequently  pillaged  with  deftru&ive  rapacity,  anc 
their  country  parcelled  out  among  its  new  maf 
ters  in  exorbitant  fhares,  far  exceeding  the  higheft 
recompence  due  to  their  fervices.   The  rude  con 
querors  of  America,  incapable  of  forming  thei 
eftablifhments  upon  any  general  or  extenfive  plai 
of  policy,  attentive  only  to  private  intereft,  un* 
wrifling  to  forego  prefent  gain  from  the  profpecl: 
of  remote  or  public  benefit,  feem  to  have  had  no 
object  but  to  amafs  fudden  wealth,  without  re 
garding  what  might  be  the  confequences  of  the 
means  by  which  they  acquired  it.     But  when 
time  at  length  difcovered  to  the  Spanifh  court 
the  importance  of  its  American  pofieffions,  the 
neceflity  of  new-modelling  their  whole  frame  be- 
came obvious,  and  in  place  of  the  maxims  and 
pra&ices  prevalent  among  military  adventurers, 

it 
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it  was  found  requifite  to  fubftitute  the  inftitu- 
tions  of  regular  government. 

One  evil  in  particular  called  for  an  immediate 
remedy.  The  conquerors  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
imitated  the  fatal  example  of  their  countrymen 
fettled  in  the  iflands,  and  employed  themielves 
in  fearching  for  gold  and  filver  with  the  fame  in- 
confiderate  eagernefs.  Similar  effects  followed. 
The  natives,  employed  in  this  labour  by  mafters 
who,  in  impofing  tafks,  had  no  regard  either  to 
what  they  felt  or  to  what  they  were  able  to  per- 
form, pined  away  and  perifhed  fo  fail,  that  there 
was  reafon  to  apprehend  that  Spain,  inilead  of 
pofTefling  countries  peopled  to  fuch  a  degree  as 
to  be  fufceptible  of  progreffive  improvement, 
would  foon  remain  proprietor  only  of  a  vail  un» 
inhabited  defert. 

The  emperor  and  his  minifters  were  fo  fenfible 
of  this,  and  fo  folicitous  to  prevent  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Indian  race,  which  threatened  to 
render  their  acquifitions  of  no  value,  that  from 
time  to  time  various  laws,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, had  been  made  for  fecuring  to  that  un- 
happy people  more  gentle  and  equitable  treat- 
ment. But  the  diftance  of  America  from  the 
feat  of  empire,  the  feeblenefs  of  government  ia 
the  new  colonies,  the  avarice  and  audacity  of 
foldiers  unaccuftomed  to  reftraint,  prevented 
thefe  falutary  regulations  from  operating  with 
any  confiderable  influence.  The  evil  continued 
to  grow,  and  at  this  time  the  emperor  found  an 
interval  of  leifure  from  the  affairs  of  Europe  to 
take  it  into  attentive  confideration.  He  con- 
fulted  not  only  with  his  minifters  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  but  called 
1 1  2  upon 
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upon  fevcral  perfons  who  had  refided  long  in  the 
New  World,  to  aid  them  with  the  refult  of 
their  experience  and  obfervation.  Fortunately 
for  the  people  of  America,  among  thefe  was 
Bartholomew  de  las  Cafas,  who  happened  to  be 
then  at  Madrid  on  a  million  from  a  chapter  of 
his  order  at  Chiapaf.  Though,  lince  the  mif- 
carriage  of  his  former  fclu  mes  for  the  relief  of 
the  Indians,  he  had  continued  (hut  up  in  his 
cloiftcr,  or  occupied  in  religious  functions,  his 
zeal  in  behalf  of  the  former  objects  of  his  pity 
was  fo  far  from  abating,  that,  from  an  increafed 
knowledge  of  their  fufferings,  its  ardour  had 
augmented.  He  feized  eagerly  this  opportunity 
of  reviving  his  favourite  maxims  concerning  the 
treatment  of  the  Indians.  With  the  moving 
eloquence  natural  to  a  man  on  whofe  mind  the 
fceues  which  he  had  beheld  had  made  a  deep 
impreflion,  he  defcribed  the  irreparable  wade  of 
the  human  fpecies  in  the  New  World,  the  Indian 
race  almoft  totally  fwept  away  in  the  Iflands  in 
lefs  than  fifty  years,  and  hailening  to  extinction 
on  the  continent  with  the  fame  rapid  decay. 
With  the  decifive  tone  of  one  flrongly  prepof- 
fefled  with  the  truth  of  his  own  fyftem,  he  im- 
puted all  this  to  a  angle  caufe,  to  the  exactions 
and  cruelty  of  his  countrymen,  and  contended 
that  nothing  could  prevent  the  depopulation  of 
America,  but  the  declaring  of  its  natives  to  be 
freemen,  and  treating  them  as  fubjects,  not  as 
(laves.  Nor  did  he  confide  for  the  fuccefs  of  this 
propofal  in  the  powers  of  his  oratory  alone. 
In  order  to  enforce  them,  he  compofed  his 
famous   treatife    concerning    the   deftruction  of 

f  Remefal,  Hift,  de  Chiapa,  p.  146. 

America, 
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America  &,  in  which  he  relates,  with  many  hor- 
rid circumftances,  but  with  apparent  marks  of 
exaggerated  defcription,  the  devaftation  of  every 
province  which  had  been  vifited  by  the 
Spaniards. 

The  emperor  was  deeply  afflicted  with  the  re- 
cital of  fo  many  actions  mocking  to  humanity. 
But  as  his  views  extended  far  beyond  thofe  of 
Las  Cafas,  he  perceived  that  relieving  the  In- 
dians from  oppreflion  was  but  one  ftep  towards 
rendering  his  poffeflions  in  the  New  World  a 
valuable  acquifition,  and  would  be  of  little  avail, 
unlefs  he  could  circumfcribe  the  power  and  ufur- 
pations  of  his  own  fubjects  there.  The  con- 
querors of  America,  however  great  their  merit 
had  been  towards  their  country,  were  moftly 
perfons  of  fuch  mean  birth,  and  of  fuch  an  ab- 
ject rank  in  fociety,  as  gave  no  diftindtion  in  the 
eye  of  a  monarch.  The  exorbitant  wealth  with 
which  fome  of  them  returned,  gave  umbrage  to 
an  age  not  accuftomed  to  fee  men  in  inferior  con- 
dition elevated  above  their  level,  and  riling  to 
emulate  or  to  furpafs  the  antient  nobility  in 
fplendour.  The  territories  which  their  leaders 
had  appropriated  to  themfelves  were  of  fuch 
enormous  extent h,  that  if  the  country  mould 
ever  be  improved  in  proportion  to  the  fertility 
of  the  foil,  they  muft  grow  too  wealthy  and  too 
powerful  for  fubjects.  It  appeared  to  Charles 
that  this  abufe  required  a  remedy  no  lefs  than 
the  other,  and  that  the  regulations  concerning 
both  muft  be  enforced  by  a  mode  of  government 
more  vigorous  than  had  yet  been  introduced  into 
America. 

*  Remefal,  p.  19a,  199.        h  See  Note  CXXXIX. 
1  x  3  With 
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With  this  view  he  framed  a  bedy  of  laws,  con* 
taining  many  falutary  appointments  with  refpedl 
to  the  conftitution  and  powers  of  the  fupreme 
council  of  the  Indies  ;  concerning  the  Ration  and 
jurifdi&ion  of  the  royal  audiences  in  different 
parts  of  America  ;  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  ; 
the  order  of  government,  both  ecclefiaftical  and 
civil.  Thefe  were  approved  of  by  all  ranks  of 
men.  But  together  with  them  were  ifTued  the 
following  regulations,  which  excited  univerfal 
alarm,  and  occafioned  the  moil  violent  convul- 
fions  :  "  That  as  the  reparhmientos  or  (hares  of 
land  feized  by  feveral  pcrfons  appeared  to  be  ex- 
ceflive,  the  royal  audiences  are  empowered  to 
reduce  them  to  a  moderate  extent :  That  upon 
the  death  of  any  conqueror  or  planter,  the  lands 
and  Indians  granted  to  him  (hall  not  defcend  to 
trii  widow  or  children,  but  return  to  the  crown  : 
That  the  Indians  (hall  henceforth  be  exempt 
from  perfonal  fervice,  and  (hall  not  be  compelled 
to  carry  the  baggage  of  travellers,  to  labour  in 
the  mines,  or  to  dive  in  the  pearl  fifheries : 
That  the  dated  tribute  due  by  them  to  their 
fuperior  (hall  be  ascertained,  and  they  (hall  be 
paid  as  fervants  for  any  work  they  voluntarily 
perform :  That  all  perfons  who  are  or  have  been 
in  public  offices,  all  ecclefiaftics  of  every  deno- 
mination, all  hofpitals  and  monafteries,  (hall  be 
deprived  of  the  lands  and  Indians  allotted  to  them, 
and  thefe  be  annexed  to  the  crown :  That  every 
perfon  in  Peru,  who  had  any  criminal  concern 
in  the  contefts  between  Pizarro  and  Almagro, 
(hould  forfeit  his  lands  and  Indians*."' 

»  Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  vi.  c.  5.     Fernandez,  Hift.  lib.  ?. 

C.    I,  2. 

All 
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All  the  Spanifh  minifters  who  had  hitherto 
been  entrufted  with  the  direction  of  American 
affairs,  and  who  were  belt  acquainted  with  the 
ftate  of  the  country,  remonftrated  againft  thofe 
regulations  as  ruinous  to  their  infant  colonies. 
They  reprefented,  that  the  number  of  Spaniards 
who  had  hitherto  emigrated  to  the  New  World 
was  fo  extremely  fmall,  that  nothing  could  be 
expected  from  any  effort  of  theirs  towards  im- 
proving the  vaft  regions  over  which  they  were 
Scattered ;  that  the  fuccefs  of  every  fcheme  for 
this  purpofe  mull  depend  upon  the  miniftry  and 
fervice  of  the  Indians,  whofe  native  indolence 
and  averfion  to  labour,  no  profpecl:  of  benefit  or 
promife  of  reward  could  furmount ;  that  the 
moment  the  right  of  impofing  a  talk,  and  ex- 
acting the  performance  of  it,  was  taken  from 
their  matters,  every  work  of  induflry  mutt  ceafe, 
and  all  the  fources  from  which  wealth  begun  to 
pour  in  upon  Spain  muft  be  ftopt  for  ever.  But 
Charles,  tenacious  at  all  times  of  his  own  opinions, 
and  fo  much  imprefled  at  prefent  with  the  view 
of  the  diforders  which  reigned  in  America,  that 
he  was  willing  to  hazard  the  application  even  of 
a  dangerous  remedy,  perfifted  in  his  refolution 
of  publifhing  the  laws.  That  they  might  be 
carried  into  execution  with  greater  vigour  and 
authority,  he  authorifed  Francifco  Tello  de 
Sandoval  to  repair  to  Mexico  as  Vifitador  or  fu- 
perintendant  of  that  country,  and  to  co-operate 
with  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  the  viceroy,  in  en* 
forcing  them.  He  appointed  Blafco  Nugnez 
Vela  to  be  governor  of  Peru,  with  the  title  of 
Viceroy  ;  and  in  order  to  ftrengthen  his  admi-» 
niilration,  he  eftabliftied  a  court  of  royal  audi- 
ence 
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ence  in  Lima  [1543],  ,n  whieh  f°ur  lawyers  of 
eminence  were  to  preiide  as  judges  k. 

The  viceroy  and  fuperintendant  failed  at  the 
fame  time  ;  and  an  account  of  the  laws  which 
they  were  to  enforce  reached  America  lu  fore 
them.  The  entry  of  Sandoval  into  Mexico  was 
viewed  as  the  prelude  of  general  ruin.  The  un- 
limited grant  of  liberty  to  the  Indians  afTec~ted 
every  Spaniard  in  America  without  dillinciion, 
and  there  was  hardly  one  who  might  not  on  fome 
pretext  be  included  under  the  other  regulal 
and  fuffer  by  them.  But  the  colony  in  New 
Spain  had  now  been  fo  long  accuitomed  to  the 
reftraints  of  law  and  authority  under  the  Heady 
and  prudent  adminift ration  of  Mendoza,  that 
how  much  foever  th  of  the  new  (taUftea 

Jetefled  and  dreaded,  no  attempt  was  made 
to  obftrudl  the  publication  of  them  by  any  B< 
violence  unbecoming  fubjecls.  The  magiitrates 
and  principal  inhabitants,  however,  prefented 
dutiful  addrefTes  to  the  viceroy  and  fuperintend- 
cnt,  rcprefenting  the  fatal  confequences  of  en- 
forcing them.  Happily  for  them,  Mendoza, 
by  long  refidence  in  the  country,  was  fo  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  its  flare,  that  he  knew 
what  was  for  its  intereit  as  well  as  what  it  could 
bear  ;  and  Sandoval,  though  new  in  office,  dif- 
played  a  degree  of  moderation  feldom  pofTefTed 
by  perfons  juft  entering  upon  the  exercife  of 
power.  Tney  engaged  to  fufpend,  for  fome 
time,  the  execution  of  what  was  ofFenfive  in  the 
new  laws,  and  not  only  confented  that  a  depu- 
tation of  citizens  fhould  be  fent  to  Europe  to 

k  Zarate,    Jib.  in.   c.  24.       Gomaia,    c.  151.       Vega, 
p.  2.  lib.  iii,  c.  20* 

lay 
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lay  before  the  emperor  the  apprehenfions  of  his 
fubje&s  in  New  Spain  with  refpeft  to  their  ten- 
dency and  effects,  but  they  concurred  with  them 
in  fupporting  their  fentiments.  Charles,  moved 
by  the  opinion  of  men  whofe  abilities  and  inte- 
grity entitled  them  to  decide  concerning  what 
fell  immediately  under  their  own  view,  granted 
fuch  a  relaxation  of  the  rigour  of  the  laws  as 
re-eftablifhed  the  colony  in  its  former  tran- 
quillity h 

In  Peru  the  ftorm  gathered  with  an  afpe&  ftili 
more  fierce  and  threatening,  and  was  not  fo 
foon  difpelled.  The  conquerors  of  Peru,  of  a 
rank  much  inferior  to  thofe  who  had  fubje&ed 
Mexico  to  the  Spanifh  crown,  farther  removed 
from  the  infpe&ion  of  the  parent-ftate,  and  in- 
toxicated with  the  fudden  acquifition  of  wealth, 
carried  on  all  their  operations  with  greater 
licence  and  irregularity  than  any  body  of  ad- 
venturers in  the  New  World.  Amidft  the  ge- 
neral fubverfion  of  law  and  order,  occafioned  by 
two  fucceflive  civil  wars,  when  each  individual 
was  at  liberty  to  decide  for  himfelf,  without 
any  guide  but  his  own  intereft  or  paflions,  this 
turbulent  fpirit  rofe  above  all  fenfe  of  fubordina- 
tion.  To  men  thus  corrupted  by  anarchy,  the 
introduction  of  regular  government,  the  power 
of  a  viceroy,  and  the  authority  of  a  refpectable 
court  of  judicature,  would  of  themfelves  have 
appeared  formidable  reftraints,  to  which  they 
would  have  fubmitted  with  reluctance.    But  they 

1  Fernandez,  Hift.  lib.  i.  c.  3,  4,  5  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  ill. 
C.  21,  22.  Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  v.  c.  7.  lib.  vii.  c.  14,  15. 
Torquem.  Mond.  lnd.  lib.  v.  c.  13. 

revolted 
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revolted  with    indignation  againil    the    idea  of 
complying  with  laws  by  which  they  were  to  be 
ftripped  at  once  of  all  they  had  earned  io  hardly 
during  many  years  of  fervice  and  fuffering.     As 
the  account  of  the  new  laws   fpread  fiuet finely 
through  the  different  fettlements,  the  inhabitants 
ran  together,  the  women  in  tears,   and  the  men 
exclaiming  againft  the  injuftice  and  ingratitude 
of  their  fovereign  in  depriving  them,  unheard  and 
unconvicted,    of  their  pofleflions.      "  Is  this," 
cried  they,    "  the  recompenee  due    to  perfons, 
who,  without  public  aid,  at  their  own  expenre, 
and  by  their  own  valour,  have  fubje&ed  to  the 
crown  of  Caftile  territories  of  fuch   immenfe  ex- 
tent and  opulence  ?     Are  thefe  the  rewards  be- 
llowed for  having  endured  unparalleled  dillrefs, 
for  having  encountered  every  fpecies  of  danger 
in  thr  fervice  of  their  country  ?     Whofe  merit  is 
fo  great,  whofe  conduct  has  been  fo  irreproach- 
able, that  he  may  not  be  condemned  by  fome 
i>enal  claufe  in  regulations,  conceived  in  terms  as 
oofe  and    comprehenfive,  as  if  it  had  been  in- 
tended   that    all   mould   be  entangled  in    their 
fnare  ?     Every  Spaniard  of  note  in  Peru  has  held 
fome  public  office,  and  all,  without  diflinction, 
have  been  coniliained  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  contefl  between  the  two  rival  chiefs.     Were 
the  former  to  be  robbed  of  their  property  becaufe 
they  had  done  their  duty?     Were  the  latter  to 
be  punifhed  on  account  of  what  they  could  not 
avoid  ?     Shall  the  conquerors  of  this  great  em- 
pire, inflead  of  receiving  marks  of  diitinction,  be 
deprived  of  the  natural  confolation  of  providing 
for  their  widows  and  children,  and  leave  them  to 

depend 
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depend  for  fubfiftence  on  the  fcanty  fupply  they 
can  extort  from  unfeeling  courtiers  m  ?  We  are 
not  able  now,  continued  they,  to  explore  unknown 
regions  in  queft  of  more  fecure  fettlements  ;  our 
conilitutions  debilitated  with  age,  and  our  bodies 
covered  with  wounds,  are  no  longer  fit  for  active 
fervice  ;  but  ftill  we  pofTefs  vigour  fufficient  to 
alTert  our  juft  rights,  and  we  will  not  tamely 
fuffer  them  to  be  wrefted  from  us  n." 

By  difcourfes  of  this  fort,  uttered  with  vehe- 
mence, and  liftened  to  with  univerfal  approba- 
tion, their  paflions  were  inflamed  to  fuch  a  pitch, 
that  they  were  prepared  for  the  moil  violent 
meafures ;  and  began  to  hold  confutations  in 
different  places,  how  they  might  oppofe  the  en- 
trance of  the  viceroy  and  judges,  and  prevent  not 
only  the  execution  but  the  promulgation  of  the 
new  laws.  From  this,  however,  they  were  di- 
verted by  the  addrefs  of  Vaca  de  Caflro,  who 
flattered  them  with  hopes,  that,  as  foon  as  the 
viceroy  and  judges  mould  arrive,  and  had  leifure 
to  examine  their  petitions  and  remonftrances, 
they  would  concur  with  them  in  endeavouring 
to  procure  fome  mitigation  in  the  rigour  of  laws 
' which  had  been  framed  without  due  attention 
either  to  the  flate  of  the  country,  or  to  the 
fentiments  of  the  people.  A  greater  degree  of 
accommodation  to  thefe,  and  even  fome  con- 
ceflions  on  the  part  of  government,  were  now 
become  requisite  to  compofe  the  prefent  ferment, 
and  to  foothe  the  colonifts  into  fubmiflion,  by  in- 
fpiring  them  with  confidence  in  their  fuperiors. 

m  Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  vii.  c.  14,  15. 
11  Gomara,  c.  15a.     Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  vi.  c.  10,  II» 
Vega,  p#  11.  lib.  iii„  c.  20.  zz.  lib,  iv,   c.  3,  4. 
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But  without  profound  difcernment,  conciliating 
manners,  and  flexibility  of  temper,  fuch  a  plan 
could  not  be  carried  on.  The  viceroy  poflefled 
none  of  thefe.  Of  all  the  qualities  that  fit  men 
for  high  command,  he  was  endowed  only  with 
integrity  and  courage  ;  the  former,  harfh  and  un- 
complying, the  latter  bordering  fo  frequently  on 
rafhnefs  or  obllinacy,  that  in  his  fituation  they 
were  defefts  rather  than  virtues.  From  the  mo- 
ment that  he  landed  at  Tumbez  [March  4], 
Nugne/.  Vela  feems  to  have  confukred  himfelf 
merely  as  an  executive  officer,  without  any  dif- 
cretionary  power  ;  and,  regardlefs  of  whatever 
he  obferved  or  heard  concerning  the  (late  of  the 
country,  he  adhered  to  the  letter  of  the  regula- 
tions with  unrelenting  rigour.  In  all  the  towns 
through  which  he  pafled,  the  natives  were  de- 
clared to  be  free,  every  perfon  id  public  office  was 
deprived  of  his  lands  and  fervants ;  and  as  an 
example  of  obedience  to  others,  he  would  not 
fuffer  a  fingle  Indian  to  be  employed  in  carrying 
his  own  baggage  in  his  march  towards  Lima. 
Amazement  and  conilernation  went  before  him 
as  he  approached  ;  and  fo  little  folicitous  was  he 
to  prevent  thefe  from  augmenting,  that,  on  en- 
tering the  capital,  he  openly  avowed  that  he  came 
to  obey  the  orders  of  his  fovereign,  not  to  dif- 
penfe  with  his  laws.  This  harm  declaration  was 
accompanied  with  what  rendered  it  flill  more  in- 
tolerable, haughtinefs  in  deportment,  a  tone  of 
arrogance  and  decifion  in  difcourfe,  and  an  in- 
folence  of  office  grievous  to  men  little  accuftomed 
to  hold  civil  authority  in  high  refpect.  Every 
attempt  to  procure  a  fufpenfion  or  mitigation  of 
the  new  laws,  the  viceroy  confidered  as  flowing 

from 
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from  a  fplrit  of  difaffe&ion  that  tended  to  rebel- 
lion. Several  peifons  of  rank  were  confined,  and 
fome  put  to  death,  without  any  form  of  trial* 
Vaca  de  Caftro  was  arretted,  and  notwithstanding 
the  dignity  of  his  former  rank,  and  his  merit,  in 
having  prevented  a  general  infurredlion  in  the 
colony,  he  was  loaded  with  chains,  and  fhut  up 
in  the  common  jail  °. 

But  however  general  the  indignation  was 
againil  fuch  proceedings,  it  is  probable  the  hand 
of  authority  would  have  been  flrong  enough  to 
fupprefs  it,  or  to  prevent  it  buriling  out  with 
open  violence,  if  the  malcontents  had  not  been 
provided  with  a  leader  of  credit  and  eminence  to 
unite  and  to  direct  their  efforts.  From  the  time 
that  the  purport  of  the  new  regulations  was 
known  in  Peru,  every  Spaniard  there  turned  his 
eyes  towards  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  as  the  only  perfon 
able  to  avert  the  ruin  with  which  they  threatened 
the  colony.  From  all  quarters,  letters  and  ad- 
dreffes  were  fent  to  him,  conjuring  him  to  Hand 
forth  as  their  common  protector,  and  offering  to 
I  fupport  him  in  the  attempt  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes.  Gonzalo,  though  inferior  in  talents 
to  his  other  brothers,  was  equally  ambitious,  and 
of  courage  no  lefs  daring.  The  behaviour  of 
an  ungrateful  court  towards  his  brothers  and 
himfelt,  dwelt  continually  on  his  mind.  Ferdi- 
nand a  ilate  prifoner  in  Europe,  the  children  of 
the  governor  in  cuftody  of  the  viceroy,  and  fent 
aboard  his  fleet,  himfelf  reduced  to  the  condition 

0  Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  23,  24,  25.  Gomara,  c.  1  53—155. 
Vega,  P-  !«•  lib.  iv.  c.  4,  5.  Fernandez,  lib,  i.  c.  6— 
20. 
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of  a  private  citizen  in  a  country,  for   the    difeo- 
and  conqueft  of  which   Spain  was  indebted 
to  his  family.     Thefe  thoughts  prompted  him  to 
for  vengeance,  and  to  afTert  the  rights  of  his 
bich   he  now  confidercd  himfelf  as 
the  guardian  and  the  heir.      But  as  no  Spaniard 
can  eailly  furmount  that  veneration  for  his  fove- 
reign  which  feems  to  be  interwoven  in  his  frame, 
the  iuea  of    marching    in    arms  againfl  the  royal 
itandard  filled  him  with  horror.     He  hefitated 
long,  and  was  ftill  unrefolved,  when  the  violence 
bf  tne  viceroy,  the  univerfal  call  of  his  country- 
men, and  the  certainty  of  becoming  foon  a  vic- 
tim himfelf  to   the   ieverity  of   the  new    laws, 
to  quit  iiis  refidence  at  Chuquifaca  de 
la  Plata,  and  repair  to  Cuzco.     All  the  inhabit- 
ants went  out  to  meet  him,  and  received  him  with 
tranfports  of  joy  as  the  deliverer  of  the  colony. 
In  the  fervour  of  their  zeal,  they  elected  him 
procurator-general  of  the  Spanifh  nation  in  Peru, 
/licit    the    repeal  of   the    late    regulations. 
They  empowered  him  to  lay  their  remonftrances 
before  the  royal  audience   in  Lima,   and  upon 
pretext  ot  danger  from   the  Indians,  authorifed 
him  to  march  thither  in  arms.     [1544O   Under 
fanction  of  this  nomination  Pizarro  took    pof- 
feffion  of  the  royal  treafure,  appointed  officers, 
levied  foldiers,  feized   a  large  train  of  artillery 
which  Vaca  de  Caftro  had  depofited  in  Guman* 
ga,  and  fet  out  for  Lima,  as  if  he  had  been  ad- 
vancing againit  a  public  enemy.      DifafFeclion 
having  now  aflumed  a  regular  form,  and  being 
united  under  a  chief  of  iuch  diitinguifhed  name, 
many  perfons  of  note  xefovted  to  his  flandard ; 

and 
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and  a  confiderable  part  of  the  troops,  raifed  by 
the  viceroy  to  oppofe  his  progrefs,  deferted  to 
him  in  a  body  P. 

Before  Pizarro  reached  Lima,  a  revolution  had 
happened  there,  which  encouraged  him  to  pro- 
ceed with  almoit  certainty  of  fuccefs.  The  vio- 
lence of  the* viceroy's  adminiftration  was  not 
more  formidable  to  the  Spaniards  of  Peru,  than 
his  overbearing  haughtinefs  was  odious  to  his  af- 
fociates,  the  judges  of  the  royal  audience.  During 
their  voyage  from  Spain,  fome  fymptoms  of  cold-' 
nefs  between  the  viceroy  and  them  began  to  ap- 
pear 9.  But  as  foon  as  they  entered  upon  the 
exercife  of  their  refpe&ive  offices,  both  parties 
were  fo  much  exafperated  by  frequent  contefts, 
arifing  from  interference  of  jurifdi&ion,  and  con- 
trariety of  opinion,  that  their  mutual  difguft  foon 
grew  into  open  enmity.  The  judges  thwarted 
the  viceroy  in  every  meafure,  fet  at  liberty  pri- 
foners  whom  he  had  confined,  juftilied  the  mal- 
contents, and  applauded  their  remonftrances. 
At  a  time  when  both  departments  of  govern-, 
ment  mould  have  united  againft  the  approaching 
enemy,  they  were  contending  with  each  other 
for  fuperiority.  ^  The  judges  at  length  prevailed. 
The  viceroy,  univerfally  odious,  and  abandoned 
even  by  his  own  guards,  was  feized  in  his  palace 
[Sept.  18],  and  carried  to  a  defert  ifland  on  the 
coait,  to  be  kept  there  until  he  could  be  fent 
home  to  Spain. 

p  Zarate,  lib.  v.  c.  1.     Gomara,  c.  156,    157.      Vega 

p.  11.   lib.  iv.  c.  4 — 12.       Fernandez,    Jib.  i.    c.  12 17. 

Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  vii,   c.  18,  &c.   lib.  viii.   c.  1—5. 


3  Gomara,  c.  171. 
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The  judges,    in    confequence  of  this,  having 
aflumed  the  fupreme  direction  of  affairs  into  their 
own  hands,  iffued  a  proclamation  fufpending  the 
execution  of  the  obnoxious   laws,    and    fent  a 
xneflage  to  Pizarro,  requiring  him,  as  they  had 
already  granted  whatever  he  could  requeft,  to  dif- 
mifs  his  troops,  and  to  repair  to  Lima  with  fifteen 
or  twenty  attendants.      They  could  hardly  ex- 
pect that  a  man  fo  daring  and  ambitious  would 
tamely   comply   with   this   requifition.     It  was 
made,  probably,  with  no  fuch  intention,  but  only 
to  throw  a  decent  veil  over  their  own  conduct  ; 
for  Cepeda,  the  prefident  of  the  court  of  audi- 
ence, a  pragmatical  and  afpiring  lawyer,  feems  to 
have  held  a  fecrct  correfpondence  with  Pizarro, 
and  had  already  formed  the  plan,  which  he  after- 
wards executed,   of  devoting  himfelf  to  his  ler- 
vice.     The    imprifonment    of  the   viceroy,    the 
ufurpation  of  the  judges,  together  with  the  uni- 
verfal  confufion    and  anarchy  confequent  upon 
events  fo  fingular  and  unexpected,  opened  new 
and  vaft  profpects  to  Pizarro.     He  now  beheld 
the  fupreme  power  within  his  reach.     Nor  did 
he  want  courage  to  pufh  on  towards  the  object 
which  fortune  prefented  to  his  view.     Carvajal, 
the  prompter  of  his  refolutions,  and  guide  of  all 
his  actions,  had  long  fixed  his  eye  upon  it  as  the 
only  end  at  which  Pizarro  ought  to  aim.   Inftead 
of  the   inferior   function   of  procurator  for  the 
Spanifh  fettlements  in  Peru,  he  openly  demanded 
to  be  governor  and  captain-general  of  the  whole 
province,  and  required  the  court  of  audience  to 
grant  him  a  commiflion  to  that  effect.     At  the 
head  of  twelve  hundred  men,  wTithin  a  mile  of 
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Lima,  where  there  was  neither  leader  nor  army 
to  oppofe  him,  fuch  a  requeft  carried  with  it  the 
authority  of  a  command.     But  the  judges,  either 
from  unwillingnefs  to  relinquifh  power,  or  from  a 
defire  of  preferving  fome  attention  to  appearances, 
hefitated,  or  feemed  to  hefitate,  about  complying 
with  what  he  demanded.     Carvajal,  impatient  of 
delay,  and  impetuous  in  all  his  operations, marched 
into  the  city  by  night,  feized  feveral  officers  of 
diftinction   obnoxious   to  Pizarro,   and   hanged 
them  without  the    formality  of  a  trial.      Next 
morning   the  court  of  audience   iffued  a  com- 
mifiion  in  the  emperor's  name,  appointing  Pizarro 
governor  of  Peru,  with  full  powers,  civil  as  well 
as  military,  and  he  entered  the  town  that  day  with 
extraordinary  pomp,  to  take  poflefiion  of  his  new 
dignity r. 

0&.  28.]  But  amidft  the  diforder  and  turbu- 
lence which  accompanied  this  total  diflblution  of 
the  frame  of  government,  the  minds  of  men,  fet 
loofe  from  the  ordinary  reftraints  of  law  and  au- 
thority, acted  with  fuch  capricious  irregularity, 
that  events  no  lefs  extraordinary  than  unexpected 
followed  in  a  rapid  fucceflion.  Pizarro  had  fcarcely 
begun  to  exercife  the  new  powers  with  which 
he  was  invefted,  when  he  beheld  formidable  ene- 
mies rife  up  to  oppofe  him.  The  viceroy  having 
been  put  on  board  a  veffel  by  the  judges  of  the 
audience,  in  order  that  he  might  be  carried  to 
Spain  under  cuftody  of  Juan  Alvarez,  one  of  their 
own  number  ;  as  ibon  as  they  were  out  at  fea, 
Alvarez,  either  touched  with  remorfe  or  moved 

r  Zarate,  lib.  v.  c.  8— -to.  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  iv.  c.  13 
—  19.  Gomara,  c.  159—163.  Fernandez,  lib.  i.  C,  18— 
25*     Herrera,  dec#  7.  lib.  viii.  c.  10 — ao. 
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by  fear,  kneeled  down  to  his  prifoner,  declaring 
him  from  that  moment  to  be  free,   and  that  he 
hfmfelf,  and  every  perfon  in  the  fhip,  would  obey 
him  as  the  legal  reprefentative  of  their  fovereign. 
Nugnez  Vela  ordered  the  pilot  of  the  veflel  to 
(hape  his  courfe  towards  Tumbe/,  and  as  foon  as 
he  landed  there,  erected  the  royal  flandard,  and 
refumed  his  functions  of  viceroy.    Several  perfons 
of  note,  to  whom  the  contagion  of  the  feditious 
fpirit  which  reigned  at  Cuzco  and  Lima  had  not 
reached,  inftantly  avowed  their  refolution  to  fup- 
port  his  authority  \     The  violence  of  Pizarro's 
government,  who  obferved  every  individual  with 
the  jealoufy  natural  to  ufurpers,  and  who  pu« 
niuSed   every  appearance  of  difaffe&ion  with  un* 
forgiving  feverity,   foon  augmented  the  number 
of  the  viceroy's  adherents,  as  it  forced  fome  lead- 
ing men  in  the  colony  to  fly  to  him  for  refuge. 
While  he  was  gathering  fuch  Itrength  at  Tum- 
bez,  that  his  forces  began  to  aflume  the  appear* 
ance  of  what  was  confidered  as  an  army  in  Ame- 
rica, Diego  Centeno,  a  bold  and  active  officer, 
exafperated  by  the  crutlty  and  oppreffion  of  Pi- 
zarro's  lieutenant-governor    in    the    province  of 
Charcas,  formed  a  confpiracy  againft  his  life,  cut 
him  off,  and  declared  for  the  viceroy  '. 

1545.]  Pizarro,  though  alarmed  with  thofe 
appearances  of  hoilility  in  the  oppofite  extremes 
of  the  empire,  was  not  difconcerted.  He  pre- 
pared to  aflert  the  authority  to  which  he  had  at- 
tained, with  the  fpirit  and  conduct  of  an  officer 

*  Zarate,  lib.  v.  c.  9.  Gomara,  c.  165.  Fernandez, 
lib.  i.    c.  23.     Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  viii.  c.  15. 

:  Zarate,  lib.  v.  c.  18.  Gomara,  c,  169.  Herrera, 
dec.  7.  lib.  ix.  c.  27. 
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accuftomed  to  command,  and  marched  dire&ly 
againft  the  viceroy  as  the  enemy  who  was  neareft 
as  well  as  moft  formidable.     As  he  was  matter  of 
the  public  revenues  in  Peru,  and  moft  of  the  mi- 
litary men  were  attached  to  his  family,  his  troops 
were  fo  numerous,  that  the  viceroy,  unable  to 
face   them,    retreated  towards  Quito.     Pizarro 
followed  him  ;  and  in  that  long  march,  through 
a  wild  mountainous  country,  fuffered  hardfhips 
and  encountered  difficulties,  which  no  troops  but 
thofe  accuftomed  to  ferve  in  America  could  have 
endured  or  furmounted".  The  viceroy  had  fcarcely 
reached  Quito,  when  the  varf-guard  of  Pizarro's 
forces  appeared,  led  by  Carvajal,  who,  though 
near  fourfcore,  was  as  hardy  and  active  as  -any 
young  foldier  under  his  command.    Nugnez  Vela 
inftantly  abandoned  a  town  incapable  of  defence, 
and  with  a  rapidity  more  refembling  a  flight  than 
a  retreat,  marched  into  the  province  of  Popayan. 
Pizarro  continued  to  purfue  ;  but  rinding  it  im- 
poffible  to    overtake    him,  returned   to  Quito, 
From  thence  he  difpatched  Carvajal  to  oppofe 
Centeno,    who  was   growing  formidable  in  the 
fouthern  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  he  him- 
felf  remained  there  to   make  head  againft  the 
viceroy  x. 

By  his  own  activity,  and  the  afiiftance  of  Be- 
nalcazar,  Nugnez  Vela  foon  afiembled  four  hun- 
dred men  in  Popayan.  As  he  retained,  amidft 
all  his  difafters,  the  fame  elevation  of  mind,  and 
the  fame  high  fenfe  of  his  own  dignity,  he  re- 

u  See  Note  CXL. 

*  Zarate,  lib;  v,  c.  15,  16—24.  Goroara,  c.  167.  Vega, 
p.  11.  lib.  iv.  c.  25 — 2.8.  Fernandez,  lib.  i.  c.  34.40. 
Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  viii»  c*  16.  20—27. 
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je&ed  with  difdain  the  advice  of  fome  of  his  fol- 
lowers, who  urged  him  to  make  overtures  of 
accommodation  to  Pizarro,  declaring  that  it  was 
only  by  the  fword  that  a  conteft  with  rebels 
could  be  decided.  With  this  intention  he 
marched  back  to  Quito  [1546].  Pizarro,  rely- 
ing on  the  fuperior  number,  and  ftill  more  on 
the  discipline  and  valour  of  his  troops,  advanced 
refolutely  to  meet  him  [January  18].  The  battle 
was  fierce  and  bloody,  both  parties  fighting 
like  men  who  knew  that  the  poflefiion  of  a  great 
empire,  the  fate  of  their  leaders,  and  their  own 
future  fortune,  depended  upon  the  iflue  of  that 
day.  But  Pizarro's  veterans  pufhed  forward 
with  fuch  regular  and  well-directed  force,  that 
they  foon  began  to  make  impreffion  on  their 
enemies.  The  viceroy,  by  extraordinary  exer- 
tions, in  which  the  abilities  of  a  commander  and 
the  courage  of  a  foldier  were  equally  difplayed, 
held  victory  for  fome  time  in  fufpenfe.  At  length 
he  fell,  pierced  with  many  wounds  ;  and  the  rout 
of  his  followers  became  general.  They  were 
hotly  purfued.  His  head  was  cut  off,  and  placed 
on  the  public  gibbet  in  Quito,  which  Pizarro 
entered  in  triumph.  The  troops  afTembled  by 
Centeno  were  difperfed  foon  after  by  Carvajal, 
and  he  himfelf  compelled  to  fly  to  the  moun- 
tains, where  he  remained  for  feveral  months  con- 
cealed in  a  cave.  Every  perfon  in  Peru,  from 
the  frontiers  of  Popayan  to  thofe  of  Chili,  fub- 
mitted  to  Pizarro  ;  and  by  his  fleet,  under  Pedro 
de  Hinojofa,  he  had  not  only  the  unrivalled  com- 
mand of  the  South-Sea,  but  had  taken  pofTeflion 
of  Panama,  and  placed  a  garrifon  in  Nombre  dq 
Dios,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  iithmus,  which 

rendered 
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rendered  him  mailer  of  the  only  avenue  of  com- 
munication between  Spain  and  Peru,  that  was 
ufed  at  that  period  U 

After  this  decifive  victory,  Pizarro  and  his 
followers  remained  for  fome  time  at  Quito,  and 
during  the  firft  tranfports  of  their  exultation, 
they  ran  into  every  excefs  of  licentious  indulgence, 
with  the  riotous  fpirit  ufual  among  low  adven- 
turers upon  extraordinary  fuccefs.  But  amidft 
this  diflipation,  their  chief  and  his  confidents 
were  obliged  to  turn  their  thoughts  fometimes 
to  what  was  ferious,  and  deliberated  with  much 
folicitude  concerning  the  part  that  he  ought 
now  to  take.  Carvajal,  no  lefs  bold  and  deci- 
five in  counfel  than  in  the  field,  had  from  the 
beginning  warned  Pizarro,  that  in  the  career  on 
which  he  was  entering,  it  was  vain  to  think  of 
holding  a  middle  courfe ;  that  he  mult  either 
boldly  aim  at  all,  or  attempt  nothing.  From  th« 
time  that  Pizarro  obtained  pofTeffion  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Peru,  he  inculcated  the  fame  maxim 
with  greater  earneltnefs.  Upon  receiving  an 
account  of  the  victory  at  Quito,  he  remonftrated 
with  him  in  a  tone  ftill  more  peremptory, 
"  You  have  ufurped  (faid  he,  in  a  letter  written 
to  Pizarro  on  that  occafion)  the  fupreme  power 
in  this  country,  in  contempt  of  the  emperor's 
commiffion  to  the  viceroy.  You  have  marched, 
in  hoftile  array,  againft  the  royal  ftandard  ;  you 
have  attacked  the  reprefentative  of  your  fove- 
reign  in  the  field,  have   defeated  him,  and  cut 

y  Zarate,  lib.  v.  c.  31,  32.  Gomara,  c.  170.  Vega, 
p.  ix.  lib.  iv.  c.  33,  34..  Fernandez,  lib.  i.  c.  51—54. 
Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  x.  c.  12.  19—22.  dec.  8.  lib.  i.  c.  1—3. 
Benzo,  lib.  iii.  c.  12. 
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off  his  head.  Think  not  that  ever  a  monarch 
will  forgive  fuch  infults  on  his  dignity,  or  that 
any  reconciliation  with  him  can  be  cordial  or 
fincere.  Depend  no  longer  on  the  precarious 
favour  of  another.  A  flume  yourfelf  the  fove- 
reignty  over  a  country,  to  the  dominion  of  which 
your  family  has  a  title  founded  on  the  rights  both 
of  difcovery  and  conqueft.  It  is  in  your  power 
to  attach  every  Spaniard  in  Peru  of  any  confe- 
quence  inviolably  to  your  intereft  by  liberal 
grants  of  lands  and  of  Indians,  or  by  inftituting 
ranks  of  nobility,  and  creating  titles  of  honour 
fimilar  to  thofe  which  are  courted  with  fo  much 
eagemefs  in  Europe.  By  eftablifhing  orders  of 
knighthood,  with  privileges  and  diftin&ions  re- 
fembling  thofe  in  Spain,  you  may  bellow  a  gra- 
tification upon  the  officers  in  your  fervice,  fuited 
to  the  ideas  of  military  men.  Nor  is  it  to  your 
countrymen  only  that  you  ought  to  attend  ;  en- 
deavour to  gain  the  natives.  By  marrying  the 
Coya,  or  daughter  of  the  Sun  next  in  fucceflion 
to  the  crown,  you  will  induce  the  Indians,  out 
of  veneration  for  the  blood  of  their  antient 
princes,  to  unite  with  the  Spaniards  in  fupport 
of  your  authority.  Thus,  at  the  head  of  the 
antient  inhabitants  of  Peru,  as  well  as  of  the  new 
fettlers  there,  you  may  fet  at  defiance  the  power 
of  Spain,  and  repel  with  eafe  any  feeble  force 
which  it  can  fend  at  fuch  a  diftance."  Cepeda, 
the  lawyer,  who  was  now  Pizarro's  confidential 
counfellor,  warmly  feconded  Carvajal's  exhort- 
ations, and  employed  whatever  learning  he  pof- 
fefled  in  demon ftrating,  that  all  the  founders  of 
great  monarchies  had  been  raifed  to  pre-eminence, 
not  by  the  antiquity  of  their  lineage,  or  the  va- 
lidity 
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lidity  of  their  rights,  but  by  their  own  afpiring 
valour  and  perfonal  merit  z. 

Pizarro  liftened  attentively  to  both,  and  could 
not  conceal  the  fatisfadtion  with  which  he  con- 
templated the  object  that  they  prefented  to  his 
view.  But  happily  for  the  tranquillity  of  the 
world,  few  men  poiTefs  that  fuperior  flrength  of 
mind,  and  extent  of  abilities,  which  are  capable 
of  forming  and  executing  fuch  daring  fchemes, 
as  cannot  be  accomplifhed  without  overturning 
the  eftablifhed  order  of  fociety,  and  violating 
thofe  maxims  of  duty  which  men  are  accuftomed 
to  hold  facred.  The  mediocrity  of  Pizarro's 
talents  circumfcribed  his  ambition  within  more 
narrow  limits.  Inftead  of  afpiring  at  independent 
power,  he  confined  his  views  to  the  obtaining 
from  the  court  of  Spain  a  confirmation  of  the 
authority  which  he  now  pofTefled  ;  and  for  that 
purpofe  he  fent  an  officer  of  diftinction  thither, 
to  give  fuch  a  reprefentation  of  his  conduct,  and 
of  the  ftate  of  the  country,  as  might  induce  the 
emperor  and  his  minifters,  either  from  inclination 
or  from  necefiity,  to  continue  him  in  his  prefent 
ftation. 

While  Pizano  was  deliberating  with  refpect: 
to  the  part  which  he  mould  take,  confultations 
were  held  in  Spain,  with  no  lefs  folicitude,  con- 
cerning the  meafures  which  ought  to  be  purfued 
in  order  to  re-eftablifh  the  emperor's  authority  in 
Peru.  Though  unacquainted  with  the  laft  ex- 
cefTes  of  outrage  to  which  the  malcontents  had 
proceeded  in  that  country,  the  court  had  received 
an  account  of  the  infurreclion  againft  the  vice- 

2  Vega>  P»  IX.  lib.  iv.  c.  40.  Fernandez,  lib.  i.  c.  34. 
lib.  ii.  c;  1,  49,     Herrera,  dec*  2.   lib.  ii.  c,  10. 
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toy,  of  his  imprifonment,  and  the  ufurpation  of 
the  government  by  Pizarro.  A  revolution  fo 
alarming  called  for  an  immediate  interpoiition  of 
the  emperor's  abilities  and  authority.  But  as 
he  was  fully  occupied  at  that  time  in  Germany, 
in  conducting  the  war  againll  the  famous  league 
of  Smalkalde,  one  of  the  molt  interefting  and 
arduous  entcrprifes  in  his  reign,  the  care  of  pro- 
viding a  remedy  for  the  diforders  in  Peru  devolved 
upon  his  fon  Philip,  and  the  counfellors  whom 
Charles  had  appointed  to  affiit  him  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Spain  during  his  abfence.  At  hrft 
view,  the  actions  of  Pizarro  and  his  adherents 
appeared  fo  repugnant  to  the  duty  of  fubjects 
towards  their  fovereign,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  miniitcrs  infilled  on  declaring  them  inflantly 
to  be  guilty  of  rebellion,  and  on  proceeding  to 
punifh  them  with  exemplary  rigour.  But  when 
the  fervour  of  their  zeal  and  indignation  began 
to  abate,  innumerable  obflacles  to  the  execution 
of  this  meafure  prefented  thcmfelves.  The  vete- 
ran bands  of  infantry,  the  flrength  and  glory  of 
the  Spanifh  armies,  were  then  employed  in  Ger- 
many. Spain,  exhaufted  of  men  and  money  by 
a  long  feries  of  wars,  in  which  me  had  been  in- 
volved by  the  reftlefs  ambition  of  two  fucceflive 
monarchs,  could  not  eafily  equip  an  armament  of 
fufficient  force  to  reduce  Pizarro.  To  tranfport 
any  refpe&able  body  of  troops  to  a  country  fo 
remote  as  Peru,  appeared  almoit  impoflible.  While 
Pizarro  continued  matter  of  the  South-Sea,  the 
direct  route  by  Nombre  de  Dios  and  Panama  was 
impracticable.  An  attempt  to  march  to  Quito 
by  land  through  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada, 
and  the  province  of  Popayan,  acrofs  regions  of 

prodigious 
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prodigious  extent,    defolate,  unhealthy,   or  in- 
habited by  fierce  and   hoftile   tribes,    would  be 
attended  with  unfurmountable  danger  and  hard- 
fhips.     The  paflage  to  the    South-Sea  by  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  was  fo  tedious,  fo  uncertain, 
and  fo  little  known  in  that  age,  that  no  confidence 
could  be   placed  in   any  effort   carried  on  in  a 
courfe  of  navigation  fo  remote  and  precarious. 
Nothing   then    remained  but  to  relinquifh   the 
fyftem  which  the  ardour  of  their  loyalty  had  firft 
fuggefted,  and  to    attempt  by  lenient  meafures 
what  could  not  be  effected  by  force.      It  was 
manifeft,  from    Pizarro's  folicitude  to   reprefent 
his  conduct    in    a  favourable    light  to  the  em- 
peror, that,  notwithstanding  the  exceffes  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty,  he  ftill  retained  fentiments  of 
veneration  for  his  fovereign.     By  a  proper  ap- 
plication to  thefe,  together  with  fome  fuch  con- 
ceflions  as  mould  difcover  a  fpirit  of  moderation 
and  forbearance  in  government,  there  was  ftill 
room  to  hope  that  he  might  be  yet  reclaimed, 
or   the   ideas  of  loyalty    natural    to   Spaniards 
might  fo   far  revive  among  his   followers,  that 
they  would  no  longer  lend  their  aid  to  uphold  his 
ufurped  authority. 

The  fuccefs,  however,  of  this  negotiation,  no 
lefs  delicate  than  it  was  important,  depended  en- 
tirely on  the  abilities  and  addrefs  of  the  perfon 
to  whom  it  fhould  be  committed.  After  weigh- 
ing with  much  attention  the  comparative  merit 
of  various  perfons,  the  Spanifh  minifters  fixed 
with  unanimity  of  choice  upon  Pedro  de  la 
Gafca,  a  priefl  in  no  higher  itation  than  that  of 
counfellor  to  the  Inquifition.  Though  in  no 
public  office,  he  had  been  occafionally  employed 
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by  government  in  affairs  of  truft  and  confequence, 
and  had  conducted  them  with  no  lefs  flcill  than 
fuccefs ;     difplaying"   a    gentle    and    infinuating 
temper,  accompanied  wirh  much  tirmnefs ;  pro- 
bity, fuperior  to  any  feeling  af  private  intereft  ; 
and  a  cautious  circumfpection  in  concerting  mea- 
fures,  followed  by  fuch  vigour  in  executing  them, 
as  is  rarely  found  in  alliance   with    the    other. 
Thefe  qualities  marked  him  out  for  the  function 
to  which    he   was    deftined.     The  emperor,    to 
whom   Gafca  was    not   unknown,    warmly  ap- 
proved of  the  choice,   and  communicated  it  to 
him  in  a  letter  containing   expreffions  of  good- 
will and  confidence,  no  lefs  honourable  to  the 
prince  who  wrote,  than  to  the  fubject  who  re- 
ceived it.     Gafca,  notwithstanding  his  advanced 
age   and  feeble  conflitution,   and  though,  from 
the  apprehenfions  natural  to  a  man,  who,  during 
the  courfe  of  his  life,  had  never  been  out  of  his 
own  country,   he  dreaded  the  effects  of  a  long 
voyage,  and  of  an  unhealthy  climate  a,  did  not 
helitate  a  moment  about  complying  with  the  will 
of  his  fovereign.   But  as  a  proof  that  it  was  from 
this  principle   alone  he  acted,    he  refufed  a  bi- 
fhopric  which  was  offered  to  him,   in  order  that 
he  might  appear  in  Peru  with  a  more  dignified 
character  ;   he  would  accept  of  no  higher  title 
than  that  of  prelident  of  the  court  of  audience 
in  Lima ;  and  declared  that  he  would  receive  no 
falary  on  account  of  his  difcharging  the  duties 
of  that  office.     All  he  required  was,  that  the 
expence  of  fupporting  his   family  mould  be  de- 
frayed by  the  public,  and  as  he  was  to  go  like  a 
minifler  of  peace  with  his  gown  and  breviary, 

»  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  17. 
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and  without  any  retinue  but  a  few  domeflics, 
this  would  not  load  the  revenue  with  any  enor- 
mous burden  b. 

But  while  he  difcovered  fuch  diiinterefled  mo- 
deration with  refpecl:  to  whatever  related  perfon- 
ally  to  himfelf,  he  demanded  his  official  powers  in 
a  very  different  tone.     He  infilled,  as  he  was  to 
be  employed  in  a  country  fo   remote   from  the 
feat  of  government,  where  he   could   not  have 
recourfe  to  his  fovcreign  for  new  inflruftions  on 
every  emergence;    and  as  the  whole  fuccefs  of 
his  negotiations  mufl  depend  upon  the  confidence 
which  the  people  with  whom  he  had  to  treat 
could  place  in  the  extent  of  his  powers,  that  he 
ought  to  be  invefted  with  unlimited  authority ; 
that  his  jurifdidlion  mufl  reach  to  all  perfons  and 
to  all  caufes  ;   that  he  mufl  be  empowered  to 
pardon,  to  punifh,  or  to  reward,  as  circumflances 
and  the  behaviour  of  different  men  might  require ; 
that  in  cafe  of  refiflance  from  the  malcontents, 
he  might  be  authorised  to  reduce-  them  to  obe- 
dience by  force  of  arms,  to  levy  troops  for  that 
purpofe,  and  to  call  for  afhflance  from  the  go- 
vernors of  all  the  Spanifh  fettlements  in  America. 
Thefe   powers,  though  manifeflly  conducive  to 
the  great  objects  of  his  miflion,   appeared  to  the 
Spanifh  minifters  to  be  inalienable  prerogatives  of 
royalty,   which  ought  not  to  be  delegated  to  a 
fubjecl:,  and  they  refufed  to  grant  them.     But 
the  emperor's  views  were  more  enlarged.     As, 
from  the  nature  of  his  employment,  Gafca  mufl 
be  entrufled  with  difcretionary  power  in  feveral 

b  Zarate,  lib.  vi.  c.  6.  Gomara,  c.  174.  Fernandez, 
lib.  ii.  c.  14 — 16.  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  v,  c.  1.  Herrera, 
dec.  8.  lib.  i,  c,  4,  Sec. 
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points,  and  all  his  efforts  might  prove  ineffectual" 
if  he  was  circumfcribed  in  any  one  particular, 
Charles  fcrupled  not  to  invert;  him  with  authority 
to  the  full  extent  that  he  demanded.  Highly 
fatisfied  with  this  frefh  proof  of  his  mailer's  con- 
fidence, Gafca  haitened  his  departure,  and,  with- 
out either  money  or  troops,  fet  out  to  quell  a 
formidable  rebellion  c. 

On  his  arrival  at  Nombre  de  Dios  [July  27], 
he  found    Herman  Mexia,    an    officer  of  note, 
polled  there,  by  order  of  Pizarro,  with  a  con- 
siderable body  of  men  to  oppofe  the  landing  of 
any  hoftile  forces.     But  Gafca  appeared  in  fuch 
pacific  guife,   with  a  train  fo   little  formidable, 
and  with  a  title  of  no  fuch  dignity  as  to  excite 
terror,  that  he  was  received  with  much  refpeft. 
From  Nombre  de  Dios  he  advanced  to  Panama, 
and  met  with  a  fimilar  reception  from  Hinojofa, 
whom  Pizarro   had  entruftcd  with  the  govern- 
ment of  that  town,  and  the  command  of  his  fleet 
ftationed  there.     In  both  places  he  held  the  fame 
language,   declaring  that  he  was  fent  by  their 
fovereign  as  a  merfenger  of  peace,  not  as  a  mi- 
tt ifler  of  vengeance ;  that  he  came  to  redrefs  all 
their  grievances,  to  revoke  the  laws  which  had 
excited  alarm,  to  pardon  pad  offences,  and  to 
re-eflablifh  order  and  juflice  in  the  government 
of  Peru.     His  mild  deportment,  the  fimplicity  of 
his  manners,  the  fan&ity  of  his  profeffion,  and  a 
winning  appearance  of  candour,  gained  credit  to 
his  declarations.     The  veneration  due  to  a  perfon 
clothed  with  legal  authority,  and  adling  in  virtue 
of  a  royal  commiffion,  began  to  revive  among 
men  accuftomed  for  fome  time  to  nothing  more 

c  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  16—18. 
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refpe&able  than  an  ufurped  jurisdiction.  Hino- 
jofa,  Mexia,  and  fevei  al  other  officers  of  distinc- 
tion, to  each  of  whom  Gafca  applied  feparately, 
were  gained  over  to  his  intereft,  and  waited  only 
for  fome  decent  occafion  of  declaring  openly  in 
his  favour  l!. 

This  the  violence  of  Pizarro  foon  afforded 
them.  As  foon  as  he  heard  of  Gafca' s  arrival 
at  Panama,  though  he  received,  at  the  fame 
time,  an  account  of  the  nature  ot  his  commifiion, 
and  was  informed  of  his  offers  not  only  to  render 
every  Spaniard  in  Peru  eafy  concerning  what  was 
paft,  by  an  a&  of  general  oblivion  ;  but  fecure 
with  refpedl  to  the  future,  by  repealing  the  ob- 
noxious laws ;  inilead  of  accepting  with  grati- 
tude his  fovereign's  gracious  concefiions,  he  was 
fo  much  exafperated  on  finding  that  he  was  not 
to  be  continued  in  his  flation  as  governor  of  the 
country,  that  he  inftantly  refolved  to  oppofe 
the  prefident's  entry  into  Peru,  and  to  pre- 
vent his  exercifing  any  jurifdi&ion  there.  To 
this  defperate  refolution  he  added  another  highly 
prepoiterous.  He  fent  a  new  deputation  to 
Spain  to  juftify  this  conduct*  and  to  infift,  in 
name  of  all  the  communities  in  Peru,  for  a  con- 
firmation of  the  government  to  himfelf  during 
life,  as  the  only  means  of  preferving  tranquillity  o 
there.  The  perfons  entrufted  with  this  ftrange 
commiiTion,  intimated  the  intention  of  Pizarro 
to  the  prefident,  and  required  him,  in  his  name, 
to  depart  from  Panama  and  return  to  Spain. 
They  carried  likewife  fecret  inftruc"T.ionsto  Hino- 
jofa,   directing  him  to  offer  Gafca  a  prefent  of 

d  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  21,  Sec.     Zarate,lib.  vi.  c.  6,  7. 
Gomara,  c.  175.     Vega,  p   gi.  lib,  v.  c.  3. 
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fifty  thoufand  pefos,  if  he  would  comply  volun- 
tarily with  what  was  demanded  of  him  ;  and  if 
he  fhould  continue  obflinate,  to  cut  him  off  either 
by  aflafiination  or  poifon  c. 

Many  c  ire  urn  (lances  concurred  in  pufhing  on 
Pizarro   to  thofe  wild  meafures.     Having  been 
once  accuflomed  to  fupreme  command,  he  could 
not  bear  the  thoughts  of  defcending  to  a  private 
flation.     Confcious  of  his  own  demerit,  he  fuf- 
peeked  that  the  emperor  ftudied  only  to  deceive 
him,  and  would  never  pardon  the  outrages  which 
he  had   committed.     His  chief  confidents,    no 
lefs  guilty,  entertained  the  fame  apprehenfions. 
The    approach  of  Gafca   without  any  military 
force  excited  no  terror.     There  were  now  above 
fix  thoufand  Spaniards  fettled  in  Peru  f ;  and  at 
the  head  of  thefe  he  doubted  not  to  maintain 
his  own  independence,    if  the    court  of  Spain 
fhould  refufe  to  grant  what  he  required.     But 
he  knew  not  that  a  fpirit  of  defection  had  al- 
ready  begun   to  fpread  among  thofe  whom  he 
trufted  moft.       Hinojofa,  amazed   at  Pizarro's 
precipitate  refolution  of  fetting  himfelf  in  op- 
pofition  to    the  emperor's  commiflion,  and  dif- 
daining  to  be  his  inftrument  in  perpetrating  the 
odious  crimes    pointed  out  in  his  fecret  inftruc- 
0  tions,   publicly  recognized  the  title  of  the  pre- 
fident  to  the  fupreme  authority  in  Peru.     The 
officers  under  his  command  did  the  fame.     Such 
was  the   contagious    influence  of  the  example, 
that  it  reached  even  the  deputies  who  had  been 
fent  from  Peru ;  and  at  the  time  when  Pizarro 

e  Zarate,  lib.  vi.   c.  8.      Fernandez,  lib,  ii.  c.  33,  34. 
Hevrera,  dec.  8.    lib.ii.  c.  9,  \o. 
*  Herrera,  dec.  8.  lib.  iii,   c.  j# 
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expelled  to  hear  either  of  Gafca*  s  return  to 
Spain,  or  of  his  death,  he  received  an  account  of 
his  being  matter  of  the  fleet,  of  Panama,  and  of 
the  troops  Rationed  there. 

1547.]   Irritated  almoft  to  madnefs  by  events 
fo  unexpected,  he  openly  prepared  for  war  ;  and 
in  order  to  gi\e  fome  colour  of  juftice  to  his 
arms,  appointed  the  court  of  audience  in  Lima  to 
proceed  to  the  trial  of  Gafca,  for  the  crimes  of 
having  feized  his  mips,  feduced  his  officers,  and 
prevented  his  deputies  from  proceeding  in  their 
voyage  to  Spain.     Cepeda,  though  acting  as  a 
judge  in  virtue  of  the  royal  commifiion,  did  not 
fcruple  to  proflitute  the  dignity  of  his  function 
by  finding  Gafca   guilty  of  treafon,    and  con- 
demning him  to  death  on  that  account  s.     Wild, 
and  'even  ridiculous    as  this  proceeding  was,   it 
impofed  on  the  low  illiterate  adventurers,  with 
whom  Peru  was  filled,  by  the  femblance  of  a 
legal  fan&ion    warranting    Pizarro  to  carry  on 
hoftilities   againft  a  convicted  traitor.     Soldiers 
accordingly  reforted  from  every  quarter  to  his 
ftandard,  and  he  was  foon  at  the  head  of  a  thou- 
sand men,  the  befl  equipped  that  had  ever  taken 
the  field  in  Peru. 

Gafca,  on  his  part,  perceiving  that  force  mufl 
be  employed  in  order  to  accomplifh  the  purpofe 
of  his  mifiion,  was  no  lefs  afliduous  in  collecting 
troops  from  Nicaragua,  Carthagena,  and  other 
fettlements  on  the  continent ;  and  with  fuch  fuc- 
cefs,  that  he  was  foon  in  a  condition  to  detach  a 
fquadron  of  his  fleet,  with  a  confiderable  body  of 
foldiers,  to  the  coafl  of  Peru  [April].  Their  ap- 

g  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.   c.  55.     Vega,  p,  u.   lib.  v.    c.  7. 
Herren,  dec.  8.  lib.  iii.  c.  6. 
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pearance  excited  a  dreadful  alarm  ;    and  though 
they  did  not  attempt  for  fome  time  to  make  any 
defcent,  they  did  more  effectual  fervice,  by  fetting 
afhore  in  different  places  perfons  who  difperfed 
copies  of  the  a&  of  general  indemnity,  and  the 
revocation  of  the  late  edicts ;  and  who  made 
known  everywhere  the  pacific  intentions,  as  well 
as  mild  temper,  of  the  prefident.     The  effect  of 
fpreading  this  information  was  wonderful.     All 
who  were  diffatisfied  with  Pizarro's  violent  ad- 
miniftration,  all  who  retained  any  fentiments  of 
fidelity  to  their  fovereign,  began  to  meditate  re- 
volt.     Some  openly  deferted  a  caufe  which  they 
now  deemed  to  be  unjuft.     Centeno,  leaving  the 
cave  in  which  he  Jay  concealed,  aflembled  about 
fifty  of  his  former  adherents,  and  with  this  feeble 
half-armed  band  advanced  boldly  to  Cuzco.    By 
a  fudden  attack  in  the  night-time,  in  which  he 
difplayed  no  lefs  military  (kill  than  valour,    he 
rendered  himfelf  mailer  of  that  capital,  though 
defended   by  a  garrifon  of    five  hundred    men. 
Mod  of  thefe  having  ranged  themfelves  under 
his  banners,  he  had  foon  the  command  of  a  re- 
fpectable  body  of  troops  h. 

Pizarro,  though  aftonifhed  at  beholding  one 
enemy  approaching  by  fea,  and  another  by  land, 
at  a  time  when  he  trufted  to  the  union  of  all 
Peru  in  his  favour,  was  of  a  fpirit  more  undaunt- 
ed, and  more  accuftomed  to  the  vicifiitudes  of 
fortune,  than  to  be  difconcerted  or  appalled.  As 
the  danger  from  Centeno's  operations  was  the 
mod  urgent,  he  inftantly  fet  out  to  oppofe  him. 
Having  provided  horfes  for  all  his  foldiers,  he 

h  Zarate,  lib.  vi.  c.  13— 16.  Gomara,  c.  180,  181. 
Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  28.  64,  &c. 
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marched  with  amazing  rapidity.  But  every 
morning  he  found  his  force  diminifhed,  by  num- 
bers who  had  left  him  during  the  night ;  and 
though  he  became  fufpicious  to  excefs,  and  pu- 
riifhed  without  mercy  all  whom  he  fufpected,  the 
rage  of  defertion  was  too  violent  to  be  checked. 
Before  he  got  within  fight  of  the  enemy  at  Hu- 
arina,  near  the  lake  Titiaca,  he  could  not  mufter 
more  than  four  hundred  foldiers.  But  thefe  he 
juftly  confidered  as  men  of  tried  attachment,  on 
whom  he  might  depend.  They  were  indeed 
the  boldeft  and  moll  defperate  of  his  followers, 
Confcious,  like  himfelf,  of  crimes  for  which  they 
could  hardly  expect,  forgivenefs,  and  without  any 
hope  but  in  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms.  With 
thefe  he  did  not  hefitate  to  attack  Centeno's 
troops  [October  20],  though  double  to  his  own 
in  number.  The  royalifts  did  not  decline  the 
combat.  It  was  the  moft  obftinate  and  bloody 
that  had  hitherto  been  fought  in  Peru.  At 
length  the  intrepid  valour  of  Pizarro,  and  the 
fuperiority  of  Carvajal's  military  talents,  tri- 
umphed over  numbers,  and  obtained  a  complete 
victory.  The  booty  was  immenfe1,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  vanquifhed  cruel.  By  this 
fignal  fuccefs  the  reputation  of  Pizarro  was  re- 
eftablifhed,  and  being  now  deemed  invincible 
in  the  field,  his  army  increafed  daily  in  num- 
berk. 

But  events  happened  in  other  parts  of  Peru, 
which  more  than  counterbalanced  the  fplendid 
victory  at  Huarina.     Pizarro  had  fcarcely  left 

I  See  Notf.  CXLI.  k  Zarate,  lib.  vil.    c.  2,  3. 

Gomara,   c.  181.      Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  v.  c.  18,  &c.       Fer- 
nandez, Jib.  ii.  c.  79.     Hetrera,  dec.  S.   lib.  iv.  c.  s,  2^ 
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Lima,  when  the  citizens,  weary  of  his  opprefiive 
dominion,  erected  the  royal  ftandard,  and  Al- 
dana,  with  a  detachment  of  foldiers  from  the 
fleet,  took  pofleifion  of  the  town.  About  the 
fame  time !,  Gafca  landed  at  Tumbez  with  five 
hundred  men.  Encouraged  by  his  prefence, 
every  fettlement  in  the  low  country  declared  for 
the  king.  The  fituation  of  the  two  parties  was 
now  perfectly  reverfed ;  Cuzco  and  the  adjacent 
provinces  were  pofTeflcd  by  Pizarro  ;  all  the  reft 
of  the  empire,  from  Quito  fouthward,  acknow- 
ledged the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  prefident.  As  his 
numbers  augmented  faft,  Gafca  advanced  into 
the  interior  part  of  the  country.  His  behaviour 
ftill  continued  to  be  gentle  and  unafluming  ;  he 
cxprefled  on  every  occafion,  his  ardent  wifh  of 
terminating  the  conteft  without  bloodfhed.  More 
folicitous  to  reclaim  than  to  punifh,  he  up- 
braided no  man  for  pail  offences,  but  received 
them  as  a  father  receives  penitent  children  re- 
turning to  a  fenfe  of  their  duty.  Though  de- 
firous  of  peace,  he  did  not  flacken  his  prepara- 
tions for  war.  He  appointed  the  general  ren- 
dezvous of  his  troops  in  the  fertile  valley  of 
Xauxa,  on  the  road  to  Cuzco  m.  There  he  re- 
mained for  fome  months,  not  only  that  he  might 
have  time  to  make  another  attempt  towards  an 
accommodation  with  Pizarro,  but  that  he  might 
train  his  new  foldiers  to  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  ac- 
cuftom  them  to  the  difcipline  of  a  camp,  before 
he  led  them  again  it  a  body  of  victorious  veterans. 
Pizarro,  intoxicated  with  the  fuccefs  which  had 
hitherto  accompanied  his  arms,  and  elated  with 

1  Zarate,  lib.  vi.  c.  17. 

01  Zarate,  lib.  vii.  c.  9.     Fernandez,  lib.ii,  c.  77.  82. 
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having  again  near  a  thoufand  men  under  his 
command,  refufed  to  liflen  to  any  terms,  al- 
though Cepeda,  together  with  feveral  of  his 
officers,  and  even  Carvajal  himfelf n,  gave  it  as 
their  advice  to  clofe  with  the  prefident's  offer  of 
a  general  indemnity,  and  the  revocation  of  the  ob- 
noxious laws  °.  Gafca  having  tried  in  vain  every 
expedient  to  avoid  imbruing  his  hands  in  the 
blood  of  his  countrymen,  began  to  move  to- 
wards Cuzco  [Dec.  29],  at  the  head  of  fixteen 
hundred  men. 

Pizarro,  confident  of  victory,  fuffered  the  roy- 
alifts  to  pafs  all  the  rivers  which  lie  between  Gua- 
manga  and  Cuzco  without  oppofition  [1548], 
and  to  advance  within  four  leagues  of  that  capital, 
flattering  himfelf  that  a  defeat  in  fuch  a  fituation 
as  rendered  efcape  impracticable  would  at  once 
terminate  the  war.  He  then  marched  out  to 
meet  the  enemy  [April  9],  and  Carvajal  chofe 
his  ground,  and  made  the  difpofition  of  the  troops 
with  the  difcerning  eye,  and  profound  knowledge 
in  the  art  of  warconfpicuousinall  his  operations. 
As  the  two  armies  moved  forwards  flowly  to  the 
charge,  the  appearance  of  each  was  lingular. 
In  that  of  Pizarro,  compofed  of  men  enriched 
with  the  fpoils  of  the  mod  opulent  country  in 
America,  every  officer,  and  almoft  all  the  pri- 
vate men,  were  clothed  in  fluffs  of  filk,  or  bro- 
cade, embroidered  with  gold  and  filver  ;  and 
their  horfes,  their  arms,  their  llandards,  were 
adorned  with  all  the  pride  of  military  pomp  P. 
That  of  Gafca,  though  not  fo  fplendid,  exhi- 
bited what  was  no  lefs  finking.     He  himfelf, 

n  See  Note   CXLII.  °  Zarate,  lib.  vii.   c.  6. 

Ve£a>  p.  11.  i'b.  v.  c.  27,  v  Zarate,  lib.  vi.  c.  11. 
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accompanied  by  the  archbifliop  of  Lima,  the 
bimops  of  Quito  and  Cuzco,  and  a  great  number 
of  ecclefiaftics,  marching  along  the  lines,  bleff- 
ing  the  men,  and  encouraging  them  to  a  refo- 
lute  difcharge  of  their  duty. 

When  both  armies  were  juft  ready  to  engage, 
Cepeda  fet  fpurs  to  his  horie,  galloped  off,  and 
furrendercd  himfelf  to  the  prelident.  Garci- 
lafTo  de  la  Vega,  and  other  officers  of  note,  fol- 
lowed his  example.  The  revolt  of  perfons  in 
fuch  high  rank  It  ruck  all  with  amazement. 
The  mutual  confidence  on  which  the  union  and 
flrength  of  armies  depend,  ceafed  at  once.  Dif- 
truit  and  conilernation  fp read  from  rank  to  rank. 
Some  filently  Hipped  away,  others  threw  down 
their  arms,  the  greateft  number  went  over  to 
the  royalilh.  Pizarro,  Carvajal,  and  fome  lead- 
ers, employed  authority,  threats,  and  entreaties, 
to  (top  them,  but  in  vain.  In  lefs  than  half  an 
hour,  a  body  of  men,  which  might  have  decided 
the  fate  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  was  totally  dif- 
perfed.  Pizarro,  feting  all  irretrievably  loit, 
cried  out  in  amazement  to  a  few  officers  who 
ftill  faithfully  adhered  to  him,  "  What  remains 
for  us  to  do  ?" — "  Let  us  ruin,"  replied  one  of 
them,  "  upon  the  enemy's  firmed  battalion,  and 
die  like  Romans."  Deje&ed  with  fuch  a  reverfe 
of  fortune,  he  had  not  fpirit  to  follow  this  fol- 
dierly  counfel,  and  with  a  tamenefs  difgraceful 
to  his  former  fame,  he  furrendered  to  one  of 
Gafca's  officers.  Carvajal,  endeavouring  to 
efcape,  was  overtaken  and  feized. 

Gafca,    happy  in   this  bloodlefs  victory,   did 
not  itain  it  with  cruelty.     Pizarro,  Carvajal,  and 
a  fmall  number  of  the  moft  diitinguiihed  or  noto- 
rious 
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rious  offenders,  were  punifhed  capitally.  Pizarro 
was  beheaded  on  the  day  after  he  furrendered. 
He  fubmitted  to  his  fate  with  a  compofed  dig- 
nity, and  feemed  defirous  to  atone  by  repentance 
for  the  crimes  which  he  had  committed.  The 
end  of  Carvajal  was  fuitable  to  his  life.  On  his 
trial  he  offered  no  defence.  When  the  fentence 
adjudging  him  to  be  hanged  was  pronounced,  he 
carelefsly  replied,  "  One  can  die  but  once." 
During  the  interval  between  the  fentence  and 
execution,  he  difcovered  no  fign  either  of  remorfe 
for  the  paft,  or  of  folicitude  about  the  future  ; 
fcoffing  at  all  who  vifited  him,  in  his  ufual  far- 
caftic  vein  of  mirth,  with  the  fame  quicknefs  of 
repartee  and  grofs  pleafantry  as  at  any  other  pe- 
riod of  his  life.  Cepeda,  more  criminal  than 
either,  ought  to  have  fhared  the  fame  fate  ;  but 
the  merit  of  having  deferted  his  affociates  at  fuch 
a  critical  moment,  and  with  fuch  decifive  effect, 
faved  him  from  immediate  punifhment.  He  was 
fent,  however,  as  a  prifoner  to  Spain,  and  died 
in  confinement  <*. 

In  the  minute  detail  which  the  contemporary* 
hiftorians  have  given  of  the  civif  diffenfions  that 
raged  in  Peru,  with  little  interruption,  during 
ten  years,  many  circumftances  occur  fo  ftriking, 
and  which  indicate  fuch  an  uncommon  ftate  of 
manners,  as  to  merit  particular  attention. 

Though  the  Spaniards  who  firft  invaded  Peru 
were  of  the  lowell:  order  in  fociety,  and  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  who  afterwards  joined  them 
were  perfons  of  defperate  fortune,  yet  in  all  the 

*  Zarate,  lib.  vii.  c.  6,  7,  S.  Gomara,  c.  185,  186. 
vega,  p.  it.  lib.  v.  c.  30,  &c.  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  86, 
Sec.     Herrera,  dec#  8.  lib.  iv.  c.  14,  &c. 
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bodies  of  troops  brought  into  the  field  by  the 
different  leaders  who  contended  for  fuperiority, 
not  one  man  adled  as  a  hired  foldier,  that  follows 
his  flandard  for  pay.  Every  adventurer  in  Peru 
confidered  himfeli  as  a  conqueror,  entitled, 
by  his  fervices,  to  an  eflablilhment  in  that 
country  which  had  been  acquired  by  his  valour. 
In  the  contefls  between  the  rival  chiefs,  each 
chofe  his  fide  as  he  was  directed  by  his  own 
judgment  or  affections.  He  joined  his  com- 
mander as  a  companion  of  his  fortune,  and  dif- 
dained  to  degrade  himfelf  by  receiving  the  wages 
of  a  mercenary.  It  was  to  their  fword,  not  to 
pre-eminence  in  office,  or  nobility  of  birth,  that 
moil  of  the  leaders  whom  they  followed  were 
indebted  for  their  elevation  ;  and  each  of  their 
adherents  hoped,  by  the  fame  means,  to  open  a 
way  for  himfelf  to  the  poffcflion  of  power  and 
wealth r. 

But  though  the  troops  in  Peru  ferved  without 
any  regular  pay,  they  were  raifed  at  immenfe 
expence.  Among  men  accuflomed  to  divide  the 
fpoils  of  an  opulent  country,  the  defire  of  ob- 
taining wealth  acquired  incredible  force.  The 
ardour  of  purfuit  augmented  in  proportion  to 
the  hope  of  fuccefs.  Where  all  were  intent  on 
the  fame  object,  and  under  the  dominion  of  the 
fame  paffion,  there  was  but  one  mode  of  gaining 
men,  or  of  fecuring  their  attachment.  Officers 
of  name  and  influence,  befides  the  promife  of  fu^ 
ture  eftablifhments,  received  in  hand  large  gra- 
tuities from  the  chief  with  whom  they  engaged. 
Gonzalo  Pizarro,  in  order  to  raife  a  thoufand 

-  Vega,  p.  j  i.  lib.  iy.  c.  38.  41. 
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men,  advanced  five  hundred  thoufand  pefos s. 
Gafca  expended  in  levying  the  troops  which  he 
led  againft  Pizarro  nine  hundred  thoufand  pefos f, 
The  diftribution  of  property,  beftowed  as  the 
reward  of  fervices,  was  ftill  more  exorbitant. 
Cepeda,  as  the  recompence  of  his  perfidy  and 
addrefs,  in  perfuading  the  court  of  royal  audi- 
ence to  give  the  fanction  of  its  authority  to  the 
ufurped  jurifdi&ion  of  Pizarro,  received  a  grant 
of  lands  which  yielded  an  annual  income  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pefos".  Hinojofa, 
who,  by  his  early  defection  from  Pizarro,  and 
furrender  of  the  fleet  to  Gafca,  decided  the  fate 
of  Peru,  obtained  a  diftrict  of  country  affording 
two  hundred  thoufand  pefos  of  yearly  value  x. 
While  fuch  rewards  were  dealt  out  to  the  prin- 
cipal officers,  with  more  than  royal  munificence, 
proportional  fhares  were  conferred  upon  thofe  of 
inferior  rank. 

Such  a  rapid  change  of  fortune  produced  its 
natural  effects.  It  gave  birth  to  new  wants, 
and  new  defires.  Veterans,  long  accuftomed  to 
hardfhip  and  toil,  acquired  of  a  fudden  a  tafte 
for  profufe  and  inconfiderate  dillipation,  and 
indulged  in  all  the  excefTes  of  military  licentiouf- 
nefs.  The  riot  of  low  debauchery  occupied 
fome ;  a  relifh  for  expenfive  luxuries  fpread 
among  others  *.  The  meaneft  foldier  in  Peru 
would  have  thought  himfelf  degraded  by  march- 
ing on  foot ;  and  at  a  time  when  the  prices  of 
horfes  in  that  country  were  exorbitant,  each  in- 

8  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  54. 

*  Zarate,  lib.  vii.  c.  10.     Herrera,  dec.  8.  lib.  v.  c.  7, 
u  Gomara,  c.  164.  x  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  vi.  c.  3. 

y  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  ii.  c.  3.  dec.  8.  lib.  viii.  c.  10. 
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filled  on  being  furnifhed  with  one  before  he 
would  take  the  field.  But  though  lefs  patient 
under  the  fatigue  and  hardfhips  of  fervice,  they 
were  ready  to  face  danger  and  death  with  as 
much  intrepidity  as  ever ;  and  animated  by  the 
hope  of  new  rewards,  they  never  failed,  on 
the  day  of  battle,  to  difplay  all  their  antient 
valour. 

Together  with  their  courage,  they  retained 
all  the  ferocity  by  which  they  were  originally 
diftinguifhed.  Civil  difcord  never  raged  with  a 
more  fell  fpirit  than  among  the  Spaniards  in 
Peru.  To  all  the  paflions  which  dually  envenom 
contefls  among  countrymen,  avarice  was  added, 
and  rendered  their  enmity  more  rancorous. 
Eagemcfs  to  feize  the  valuable  forfeitures  ex- 
pected upon  the  death  of  every  opponent,  (hut 
the  door  again  ft  mercy.  To  be  wealthy,  was  of 
itfelf  fufficient  to  expofe  a  man  to  accuiation,  or 
to  fubjedl  him  to  punifhment.  On  the  flighteit 
fufpicions,  Pizarro  condemned  many  of  the  moll 
opulent  inhabitants  in  Peru  to  death.  Carvajal, 
without  fearching  for  any  pretext  to  juflify  his 
cruelty,  cut  off  many  more.  The  number  of 
thofe  who  fuffered  by  the  hand  of  the  execu- 
tioner, was  not  much  inferior  to  what  fell  in  the 
field z ;  and  the  greater  part  was  condemned 
without  the  formality  of  any  legal  trial. 

The  violence  with  which  the  contending  par- 
ties treated  their  opponents  was  not  accompanied 
with  its  ufual  attendants,  attachment  and  fidelity 
to  thofe  with  whom  they  acled.  The  ties  of 
honour  which  ought  to  be  held  facred  among 
foldiers,  and  the  principle  of  integrity,    inter- 

*  Sec   Note  CXLIII. 
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woven  as  thoroughly  in  the  Spanifh  character 
as  in  that  of  any  nation,  feem  to  have  been 
equally  forgotten.  Even  regard  for  decency, 
and  the  fenfe  of  fhame,  were  totally  loft.  During 
their  diffenfions,  there  was  hardly  a  Spaniard  in 
Peru  who  did  not  abandon  the  party  which  he 
had  originally  efpoufed,  betray  the  afTociates 
with  whom  he  had  united,  and  violate  the  en- 
gagements under  which  he  had  come.  The 
viceroy  Nugnez  Vela  was  ruined  by  the  treachery 
of  Cepeda  and  the  other  judges  of  the  royal  au- 
dience, who  were  bound  by  the  duties  of  their 
function  to  have  fupported  his  authority.  The 
chief  advifers  and  companions  of  Gonzalo 
Pizarro's  revolt  were  the  firft  to  forfake  him, 
and  fubmit  to  his  enemies.  His  fleet  was  given 
up  to  Gafca,  by  the  man  whom  he  had  fingled 
out  among  his  officers  to  entruft  with  that  im- 
portant command.  On  the  day  that  was  to  de- 
cide his  fate,  an  army  of  veterans,  in  fight  of  the 
enemy,  threw  down  their  arms  without  ftriking 
a  blow,  and  deferted  a  leader  who  had  often 
conducted  them  to  victory.  Inftances  of  fuch 
general  and  avowed  contempt  of  the  principles 
and  obligations  which  attach  man  to  man,  and 
bind  them  together  in  focial  union,  rarely  occur 
in  hiftory.  It  is  only  where  men  are  far  removed 
from  the  feat  of  government,  where  the  reftraints 
of  law  and  order  are  little  felt,  where  the  pro- 
fpe£t  of  gain  is  unbounded,  and  where  immenfe 
wealth  may  cover  the  crimes  by  which  it  is  ac- 
quired, that  we  can  find  any  parallel  to  the 
levity,  the  rapacioufnefs,  the  perfidy,  and  cor- 
ruption prevalent  among  the  Spaniards  in 
Peru. 

m  m  3  On 
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On  the  death  of  Pizarro,  the  malcontents  in 
every*  corner  of  Peru  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
tranquillity  feemed  to  be  perfectly  re  eftablifh- 
ed.     But  two  very  interelling    objects   Hill  re- 
mained to  occupy  the  prefident's  attention.    The 
one  was  to  find   immediately  fuch  employment 
for  a  multitude  of  turbulent  and  daring  adven- 
turers   with   which    the    country  was    filled,  as 
might  prevent  them  from  exciting  new  commo- 
tions.    The  other  to  beftow  proper  gratifications 
upon  thofe  to  whofe  loyalty  and  valour  he  had 
been  indebted  for  his  fuccefs.     The  former  of 
thefc  was  in  fome  meafure  accomplifhed,   by  ap- 
pointing Pedro  de  Valdivia  to  profecute  the  con- 
queft  of  Chili  ;  and  by  empowering  Diego  Cen- 
teno  to  undertake  the  difcovery  of  the  vaft  regions 
bordering  on  the  river  De  la  Plata.     The  repu- 
tation of  thofe  leaders,  together  with  the  hopes 
of  acquiring  wealth,  and  of  rifing  to  confequence 
in  fome  unexplored  country,  alluring  many  of  the 
mod  indigent  and  defperate  foldiers   to   follow 
their   ftandards,    drained   off  no    inconfiderable 
portion   of  that    mutinous  fpirit   which  Gafca 
dreaded. 

The  latter  was  an  affair  of  greater  difficulty, 
and  to  be  adjufted  with  a  more  attentive  and 
delicate  hand.  The  repartimientos,  or  allotments 
of  lands  and  Indians  which  fell  to  be  diftributed, 
in  confequence  of  the  death  or  forfeiture  of  the 
former  poffefTors,  exceeded  two  millions  of  pefos 
of  yearly  rent  a.  Gafca,  when  now  abfolute 
matter  of  this  immenfe  property,  retained  the 
fame  diiinterefted  fentiments  which  he  had  ori- 

*  Vega,  p.  ii,  lib.  fi.  c.4. 
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ginally  profefTed,  and  refufed  to  refervc  the 
imalleit  portion  of  it  for  himfelf.  But  the 
number  of  claimants  was  great ;  and  whilft  the 
vanity  or  avarice  of  every  individual  fixed  the 
value  of  his  own  fervices,  and  eftimated  the  re- 
compence  which  he  thought  due  to  him,  the 
pretenfions  of  each  were  fo  extravagant,  that  it  was 
impoflible  to  fatisfy  all.  Gafca  liftened  to  them 
one  by  one,  with  the  moll  patient  attention ; 
and  that  he  might  have  leifure  to  weigh  the 
comparative  merit  of  their  feveral  claims  with 
accuracy,  he  retired,  with  the  archbiihop  of 
Lima  and  a  fingle  fecretary,  to  a  village  twelve 
leagues  from  Cuzco.  There  he  fpent  feveral 
days  in  allotting  to  each  a  diftrict  of  lands  and 
number  of  Indians,  in  proportion  to  his  idea  of 
their  paft  fervices  and  future  importance.  But 
that  he  might  get  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fierce 
florin  of  clamour  and  rage,  which  he  forefaw 
would  burft  out  on  the  publication  of  his  decree, 
notwithstanding  the  impartial  equity  with  which 
he  had  framed  it,  he  fet  out  for  Lima,  leaving 
the  inftrument  of  partition  fealed  up,  with  orders 
not  to  open  it  for  fome  days  after  his  departure. 
The  indignation  excited  by  publifhing  the  decree 
of  partition  [Aug.  24]  was  not  lefs  than  Gafca 
had  expected.  Vanity,  avarice,  emulation,  envy, 
fhame,  rage,  and  all  the  other  pafiions  which 
moft  vehemently  agitate  the  minds  of  men  when 
both  their  honour  and  their  intereft  are  deeply 
affected,  confpired  in  adding  to  its  violence.  It 
broke  out  with  all  the  fury  of  military  infolence. 
Calumny,  threats,  and  curfes,  were  poured  out 
openly  upon  the  prefident.     He  was  accufed  of 

ingratitude, 
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ingratitude,  of  partiality,  and  of  injuftice. 
Among  foldiers  prompt  to  a&ion,  fuch  feditious 
difcourfe  would  have  been  foon  followed  by  deeds 
no  lefs  violent,  and  they  already  began  to  turn 
their  eyes  towards  fome  difcontented  leaders, 
expecting  them  to  ftand  forth  in  redrefs  of  their 
wrongs.  By  fome  vigorous  interpofitions  of 
government,  a  timely  check  was  given  to  this 
mutinous  fpirit,  and  the  danger  of  another  civil 
war  was  averted  for  the  prefent  b. 

1549.]  Gafca,  however,  perceiving  that  the 
flame  was  fuppreffed  rather  than  extinguished, 
laboured  with  the  utmoft  afliduity  to  foothe  the 
malcontents,  by  bellowing  large  gratuities  on 
fome,  by  promifing  repartimientos>  when  they  fell 
vacant,  to  others,  and  by  carefTwg  and  flattering 
all.  But  that  the  public  fecurity  might  reft  on 
a  foundation  more  ftable  than  their  good  affec- 
tion, he  endeavoured  to  ftrengthen  the  hands  of 
his  fucceflors  in  office,  by  re-eftablifhing  the  re- 
gular adminiftration  of  juftice  in  every  part  of 
the  empire.  He  introduced  order  and  iimplicity 
into  the  mode  of  collecting  the  royal  revenue. 
He  iflued  regulations  concerning  the  treatment 
of  the  Indians,  well  calculated  to  protect  them 
from  opprefiion,  and  to  provide  for  their  inftruc- 
tion  in  the  principles  of  religion,  without  de- 
priving the  Spaniards  of  the  benefit  accruing 
from  their  labour.  Having  now  accomplifhed 
every  obje&  of  his  million  [  1 550] , Gafca, longing 
to  return  again  to  a  private  ilation,  committed  the 

b  Zarate,  lib.  vii.  c.  9.  Gomara,  c.  187.  Vega,  p.  \i  1 
lib.  vii.  c.  i,&c.  Fernandez,  p.  u.  Jib.  i.  c.  1,  &c. 
fierrera,  dec,  8,  lib.iv.  c.  17,  &c. 
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government  of  Peru  to  the  court  of  audience, 
and  fetout  for  Spain  [Feb  i].  As,  during  the 
anarchy  and  turbulence  of  the  four  laft  years, 
there  had  been  no  remittance  made  of  the  royal 
revenue,  he  carried  with  him  thirteen  hundred 
thoufand  pefos  of  public  money,  which  the  ceco- 
nomy  and  order  of  his  adminiftration  enabled  him 
to  fave,  after  paying  all  the  expences  of  the 
war. 

He  was  received  in  his  native  country  with 
univerfal  admiration  of  his  abilities,  and  of  his 
virtue.  Both  were,  indeed,  highly  confpicuous. 
Without  army,  or  fleet,  or  public  funds ;  with 
a  train  fo  fimple,  that  only  three  thoufand  ducats 
were  expended  in  equipping  him  c,  he  fet  out  to 
oppofe  a  formidable  rebellion.  By  his  addrefs 
and  talents  he  fupplied  all  thofe  defects,  and 
feemed  to  create  inftruments  for  executing  his 
defigns.  He  acquired  fuch  a  naval  force,  as 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  fea.  He  raifed 
a  body  of  men  able  to  cope  with  the  veteran 
bands  which  gave  law  to  Peru.  He  vanquifhed 
their  leader,  on  whofe  arms  victory  had  hitherto 
attended,  and  in  place  of  anarchy  and  usurpation, 
he  eftablifhed  the  government  of  laws,  and  the 
authority  of  the  rightful  fovereign.  But  the 
praife  bellowed  on  his  abilities  was  exceeded  by 
that  which  his  virtue  merited.  After  refiding 
in  a  country  where  wealth  prefented  allurements 
which  had  feduced  every  perfon  who  had  hi- 
therto pofTefied  power  there,  he  returned  from 
that  trying  ftation  with  integrity  not  only  un- 
tainted  but    unfufpected.      After    diftributing 

c  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  18. 
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among  his  countrymen  pofieflions  of  greater  ex- 
tent and  value  than  had  ever  been  in  the  dif- 
pofal  of  a  fubject  in  any  age  or  nation,  he  him- 
fclf  remained  in  his  original  ftate  of  poverty  ; 
and  at  the  very  time  when  he  brought  fuch  a 
large  recruit  to  the  royal  treafury,  he  was 
obliged  to  apply  by  petition  for  a  fmall  fum  to 
difcharge  fome  petty  debts  which  he  had  con- 
tracted during  the  courfe  of  his  ferviced. 
Charles  was  not  infenfible  to  fuch  difinterefted 
merit.  Gafca  was  received  by  him  with  the 
mod  diftinguifhing  marks  of  efteem,  and  being 
promoted  to  the  bifhopric  of  Palencia,  he  pafTed 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  tranquillity  of 
retirement,  refpected  by  his  country,  honoured 
by  his  fovereign,  and  beloved  by  all. 

Notwithstanding  all  Gafca's  wife  regulations, 
the  tranquillity  of  Peru  was  not  of  long  continu- 
ance. In  a  country,  where  the  authority  of 
government  had  been  almolt  forgotten  during 
the  long  prevalence  of  anarchy  and  mifrule, 
where  there  were  difappointed  leaders  ripe  for 
revolt,  and  feditious  foldiers  ready  to  follow 
them,  it  was  not  difficult  to  raife  combuftion. 
Several  fucceflivc  infurre&ions  defolated  the 
country  for  fome  years.  But  as  thofe,  though 
fierce,  were  only  tranfient  ftorms,  excited  rather 
by  the  ambition  and  turbulence  of  particular 
men,  than  by  general  or  public  motives,  the 
detail  of  them  is  not  the  object  of  this  hiftory. 
Thefe  commotions  in  Peru,  like  every  thing  of 
extreme  violence  either  in  the  natural  or  political 
body,  were  not  of  long  duration,  and  by  carry- 

^  MS.  penes  me. 
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ing  off  the  corrupted  humours  which  had  given 
rife  to  the  diforders,  they  contributed  in  the 
end  to  ftrengthen  the  fociety  which  at  firft  they 
threatened  to  deftroy.  During  their  fierce  con- 
tefts,  feveral  of  the  firft  invaders  of  Peiu,  and 
many  of  thofe  licentious  adventurers  whom  the 
fame  of  their  fuccefs  had  allured  thither,  fell  by 
each  other's  hands.  Each  of  the  parties,  as 
they  alternately  prevailed  in  the  ftruggle,  gra- 
dually cleared  the  country  of  a  number  of  tur- 
bulent fpirits,  by  executing,  profcribing,  or 
banifhing  their  opponents.  Men  lefs  enter- 
prifing,  lefs  defperate,  and  more  accuftomed  to 
move  in  the  path  of  fober  and  peaceable  in- 
duftry,  fettled  in  Peru  ;  and  the  royal  autho- 
rity was  gradually  eftabliihed  as  firmly  there  as 
in  the  other  Spanifh  colonies. 
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NOTE    LIV.    p.  3. 

*"pHE  number  of  the  fifti  in  the  rivers  of  South  America 
*  is  fo  extraordinary,  as  to  merit  particular  notice. 
"  In  the  Maragnon  (fays  P.  Acugna)  fifh  are  fo  plenti- 
ful, that,  without  any  art,  they  may  take  them  with  the 
hands.'*  p.  138.  "  In  the  Orinoco,  (fays  P.  Gumilla,) 
betides  an  infinite  variety  of  other  fifh,  tortoife  or  turtle 
abound  in  fuch  numbers,  that  I  cannot  find  words  to 
exprefs  it.  I  doubt  not  but  that  fuch  as  read  my  ac- 
count will  accufe  me  of  exaggeration  ;  but  lean  affirm, 
that  it  is  as  difficult  to  count  them  as  to  count  the  fands 
on  the  banks  of  that  river.  One  may  judge  of  their 
number  by  the  amazing  confumption  of  them  5  for  all 
the  nations  contiguous  to  the  river,  and  even  many  who 
are  at  a  diftance,  flock  thither  at  the  feafon  of  breeding, 
and  not  only  find  fuftenance  during  that  time,  but  carry 
off  great  numbers  both  of  the  turtles  and  of  their  eggs, 
&C."  Hilt,  de  POrenoque,  ii.  c.  *a.  p.  59.  M.  de  la 
Condamine  confirms  their  accounts,  p.  159. 

NOTE   LV.   p.  3. 

Piso  defcribes  two  of  thefe  plants,  the  Cupuruape,  and 
the  Guajana-Timbo.  It  ii  remarkable,  that  though  they 
have  this  fatal  effect  upon  fifties,  they  are  fo  far  from 
being  noxious  to  the  human  fpecies,  that  they  are  ufed 
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in  medicine  with  fuccefs.  Pifo,  lib.  iv.  c.  88.  Bancroft 
mentions  another,  the  Hiarree,  a  fmall  quantity  of  which 
is  fufiicient  to  inebriate  all  the  rifh  to  a  considerable 
diftance,  fo  that  in  a  few  minutes  they  float  motionlefs 
on  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  are  taken  with  eafe. 
Nat.  Hiit.  of  Guiana,  p.  ic6. 

NOTE    LVI.    p.  6. 

Remarkable  inrtances  occur  of  the  calamities 
which  rude  nations  futfer  by  famine.  Alvar  Nugnez 
Cabeca  de  Vaca,  one  of  the  moft  gallant  and  virtuous 
of  the  Spanifh  adventurers,  lefided  almoft  nine  years 
among  the  favages  of  Florida.  They  were  unacquainted 
with  every  fpecies  of  agriculture.  Their  fubfiftence  was 
poor  and  precarious.  "  They  live  chiefly  (fays  he) 
upon  roots  of  different  plants,  which  they  procure  with 
great  difficulty,  wandering  from  place  to  place  in  fcarch 
of  them.  Sometimes  they  kill  game,  fometimes  they 
catch  fifli,  but  in  fuch  fmall  quantities,  that  their  hunger 
is  fo  extreme  as  compels  them  to  eat  fpiders,  the  eggs 
of  ants,  worms,  lizards,  ferpents,  a  kind  of  uncluous 
earth,  and  I  am  perfuaded,  that  if  in  this  country  there 
were  any  ftones,  they  would  fwallow  thefe.  They  pre- 
ferve  the  bones  of  rimes  and  ferpents,  which  they  grind 
into  powder,  and  eat.  The  only  feafon  when  they  do 
not  fuffer  much  from  famine,  is  when  a  certain  fruit, 
which  he  calls  Tunas,  is  ripe.  This  is  the  fame  with 
the  Ofuntia,  or  prickly  pear,  of  a  reddifli  and  yellow 
colour,  with  a  fweet  and  infipid  tafle.  They  are  fome- 
times obliged  to  travel  far  from  their  ufual  place  of 
residence,  in  order  to  find  them."  Naufragias,  c.  xviii. 
p.  20,  II,  22.  In  another  place,  he  obferves  that 
they  are  frequently  reduced  to  pafs  two  or  three  days 
without  food,  c.  xxiv.  p.  27. 

NOTE   LV1I.    p.  7. 

M.  Febmin  has  given  an  accurate  description  of  the 
two  fpecies  of  manioc,  with  an  account  of  its  culture, 
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to  which  he  has  added  fome  experiments,  in  order  to 
afcertain  the  poifonous  qualities  of  the  juice  extracted 
from  that  fpecies  which  he  calls  the  bitter  catfava. 
Among  the  Spaniards  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Tuca  brava.     Defer,  de  Surin.  torn.  i.  p.  66, 

NOTE   LVIII.   p.  8. 

The  plantain  is  found  in  Afia  and  Africa,  as  well 
as  in  America.  Oviedo  contends,  that  it  is  not  an  in- 
digenous plant  of  the  New  World,  but  was  introduced 
into  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  in  the  year  15 16,  by 
father  Thomas  de  Berlanga,  and  that  he  tranfplanted  it 
from  the  Canary  Iflands,  whither  the  original  flips  had 
been  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies.  Oviedo,  lib.  viii. 
c.  1.  But  the  opinion  of  Acofta  and  other  naturalifts, 
who  reckon  it  an  American  plant,  feems  to  be  better 
founded.  Acoft.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  iv.  21.  It  was  culti- 
vated by  rude  tribes  in  America,  who  had  little  inter- 
courfe  with  the  Spaniards,  and  who  were  deftitute  of 
that  ingenuity,  which  difpofes  men  to  borrow  what  is 
ufeful  from  foreign  nations.  Gumil.  iii.  186.  Wa- 
fer's Voyage,  p.  %-j. 

NOTE    LIX.    P,  9. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Acofta,  one  of  the  moft  ac- 
curate and  beft  informed  writers  concerning  the  Well: 
Indies,  affirms,  that  maize,  though  cultivated  in  the 
continent,  was  not  known  in  the  iflands,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  had  none  but  caflfada  bread.  Hift.  Nat. 
!  lib.  iv.  c.  16.  But  P.  Martyr,  in  the  firft  book  of  his 
!  firft  Decad,  which  was  writen  in  the  year  149  3,  upon 
the  return  of  Columbus  from  his  firft  voyage,  exprefsly 
mentions  maize  as  a  plant  which  the  iflanders  culti- 
vated, and  of  which  they  made  bread,  p.  7.  Gomara 
1  likewife  aflerts,  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  cul- 
ture of  maize.  Hiftor.  Gener.  cap.  28.  Oviedo  de- 
fcribes  maize  without  any  intimation  of  its  being  a 
plant  that  was  not  natural  to  Hifpaniola.  Lib.  vii. 
c.  1. 
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NOTE   LX.    p.  16. 

New  Hoi  land,  ■  country  which  formerly  was  only 
known,  hat  lately  heen  villrcd  by  intelligent  obfervers. 
It  lies  in  a  region  of  the  globe  where  it  muft  enjoy  a 
very  favourable  climate,  as  it  ftretches  from  the  toth 
to  the  38th  degree  of  northern  latitude.  It  it  of  great 
extent,  and  from  its  fquare  form  muft  be  much  more 
than  equal  to  all  Europe.  The  people  who  inhabit  the 
various  partt  of  it  appear  to  be  of  one  race.  They  are 
evidently  ruder  than  mod  of  the  Americans,  and  have 
made  (till  left  progrefs  in  improvement  and  the  arts  of 
life.  There  it  not  the  leaft appearance  of  cultivation  in 
any  part  of  this  vaft  region.  The  inhabitants  are  ex- 
tremely few,  fo  that  the  country  appeart  almoft  defo- 
late.  Their  tribct  are  ftill  more  inconfiderable  than 
thofe  of  America.  They  depend  for  fubfiftence,  almoil 
entirely,  on  fiftiing.  They  do  not  fettle  in  one  place, 
but  roam  about  in  queft  of  food.  Both  fexes  go  rtark. 
naked.  Their  habitations,  utenfils,  Sec.  are  more 
fimple  and  rude  than  thofe  of  the  Americans.  Voyages, 
by  Hawkefworth,  iii.  621,  &c.  This,  perhaps,  is  the 
country  where  man  has  been  difcovered  in  the  earlieft 
ftage  of  his  progrefs,  and  it  exhibits  a  miferable  fpeci- 
men  of  his  condition  and  powers  in  that  uncultivated 
ilate.  If  this  country  fhall  be  more  fully  explored  by 
future  navigators,  the  comparifon  of  the  manners  of 
its  inhabitants  with  thofe  of  the  Americans  will  prove 
an  inftruclive  article  in  the  hiftory  of  the  human 
fpecies. 

NOTE    LXI.    p.  16. 

P.  Gabriel  Marest,  who  travelled  from  his 
ftation  among  the  Illinois  to  Machillimakinac,  thus 
defcribes  the  face  of  the  country  ;  "  We  have  marched 
twelve  days  without  meeting  a  fingle  human  creature. 
Sometimes  we  found  ourfelves  in  vaft  meadows,  of 
which  we  could  not  fee  the  boundaries,  through  which 
there  flowed  many  brooks  and  rivers,   but  without  any 

path 
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path  to  conduct  us.  Sometimes  we  were  obliged  to 
open  a  pafiage  acrofs  thick  forefts,  through  bufhes,  and 
underwood  filled  with  briars  and  thorns.  Sometimes 
we  had  to  pafs  through  deep  marfhes,  in  which  we 
funk  up  to  the  middle.  After  being  fatigued  through 
the  day,  we  had  the  earth  for  our  bed,  or  a  few  leaves, 
expofed  to  the  wind,  the  rain,  and  all  the  injuries  of 
the  air."  Lettr.  Edifiantes,  ii.  360.  Dr.  Brickell,  in 
an  excursion  from  North  Carolina  towards  the  moun- 
tains, A.  D.  1730,  travelled  fifteen  days  without  meet- 
ing with  a  human  creature.  Nat.  Hift.  of  North  Ca- 
rolina, 389.  Diego  de  Ordas,  in  attempting  to  make 
a  fettlement  in  South  America,  A.  D.  1532,  marched 
fifty  days  through  a  country  without  one  inhabitant. 
Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  i.  c.  11. 

NOTE    LXII.    p.  17. 

I  strongly  fufpeft  that  a  community  of  goods, 
and  an  undivided  ftore,  are  known  only  among  the 
rudeft  tribes  of  hunters  ;  and  that  as  fooi>as  any  fpecies 
of  agriculture  or  regular  induftry  is  known,  the  idea 
of  an  exclusive  right  of  property  to  the  fruits  of  them 
is  introduced.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  ac- 
counts which  I  have  received  concerning  the  ftate  of  pro- 
perty among  the  Indians  in  very  different  regions  of 
America.  (*  The  idea  of  the  natives  of  Brafil  concern- 
ing property  is,  that  if  any  perfon  cultivate  a  field,  he 
alone  ought  to  enjoy  the  produce  of  it,  and  no  other 
has  a  title  to  pretend  to  it.  If  an  individual  or  family 
go  a-hunting  or  riming,  what  is  caught  belongs  to  the 
individual  or  to  the  family,  and  they  communicate  no 
part  of  it  to  any  but  to  their  cazique,  or  to  fuch  of  their, 
kindred  as  happen  to  be  indifpofed.  If  any  perfon  in 
the  village  came  to  their  hut,  he  may  fit  down  freely, 
and  eat  without  afk:ng  liberty.  But  this  is  the  confe- 
quence  of  their  general  principle  of  hofpitality  ;  for  I 
never  obferved  any  partition  of  the  increafe  of  their 
fields,  or  the  produce  of  the  chace,  which  I  could  con* 
fider  as  the  refult  of  any  idea  concerning  a  community 
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of  goods.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  fo  much  attached 
to  what  they  deem  to  be  their  property,  that  it  would 
be  extremely  dangerous  to  encroach  upon  it.  As  far 
at  I  have  feen,  or  can  learn,  there  is  not  one  tribe  of 
Indians  in  South  America,  among  whem  that  commu- 
nity of  goods  which  has  been  fo  highly  extolled  is  known. 
The  circumrtance  in  the  government  of  the  Jefuits, 
mod  irkfome  to  the  Indians  of  Paraguay,  was  the  com- 
munity of  goods  which  thofe  fathers  introduced.  This 
was  repugnant  to  the  original  ideas  of  the  Indians. 
They  were  acquainted  with  the  rights  of  private  ex- 
clufive  property,  and  they  fubmitted  with  impatience  to 
regulations  which  dertroyed  them.**  M.  le  Cheval.  de 
Pinto,  MS.  penes  me.  "  Actual  poflelTion  (fays  a 
mifTionary  who  rcfided  feveral  years  among  the  Indians 
of  the  Five  Nations)  gives  a  right  to  the  foil,  hut  when- 
ever a  poflcflbr  fees  fit  to  quit  it,  another  has  as  good 
right  to  take  it  as  he  who  left  it.  This  law,  or 
curtom,  refpecls  not  only  the  particular  fpot  on  which 
be  erects  his  houfe,  but  alfo  his  planting-ground.  If  a 
man  has  prepared  a  particular  fpot  of  ground,  on  which 
be  defigns  in  future  to  build  or  plant,  no  man  has  a 
right  to  incommode  him,  much  lefs  to  the  fruit  of 
his  labours,  until  it  appear,  that  he  voluntarily  gives 
up  his  views.  But  I  never  heard  of  any  formal  con- 
veyance from  one  Indian  to  another  in  their  natural 
ftate.  The  limits  of  every  canton  are  circumfcribed  j 
that  is,  they  are  allowed  to  hunt  as  far  as  fuch  a  river 
on  this  hand,  and  fuch  a  mountain  on  the  other. 
This  area  is  occupied  and  improved  by  individuals  and 
their  families.  Individuals,  not  the  community,  have 
the  ufe  and  profit  of  their  own  labours,  or  fuccefs  in 
hunting.**     MS.  of  Mr.  Gideon  Hawley,  penes  me. 


NOTE   LXIII.  p.  1 8. 

This  difference  of  temper  between  the  Americani 
and  negroes  is  fo  remarkable,  that  it  is  a  proverbial 
faying  in  the  French  iflands,     "  Regarder  un   fauvage 
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de  travers,  c'efi  le  battre  ;  le  battre,  c'eft  le  tuer  5  battre 
un  negre,  c'eft  le  nourrir."     Tertre,  ii.  490. 

NOTE   LXIV.    p.  19. 

The  defcription  of  the  political  ftate  of  the  people  of 
Cinaloa  perfectly  refembles  that  of  the  inhabitants  of 
North  America.  •*  They  have  neither  laws  nor  kings 
(fays  a  mifiionary  who  refided  long  among  them)  to 
punifli  any  crime.  Nor  is  there  among  them  any  fpe- 
cies  of  authority,  or  political  government,  to  retrain 
them  in  any  part  of  their  conduct.  It  is  true,  that  they 
acknowledge  certain  Caziques,  who  are  heads  of  their 
families  or  villages,  but  their  authority  appears  chiefly 
in  war,  and  the  expeditions  againft  their  enemies. 
This  authority  the  Caziques  obtain  not  by  hereditary 
right,  but  by  their  valour  in  war,  or  by  the  power  and 
number  of  their  families  and  relations.  Sometimes 
they  owe  their  pre-eminence  to  their  eloquence  in  dif- 
playing  their  own  exploits."  Ribas,  Hiftor.  de  las 
Triumph.  &c.  p.  1 1.  The  flate  of  the  Chiquitos  in  South 
America  is  nearly  the  fame.  "  They  have  no  regular 
form  of  government,  or  civil  life ;  but  in  matters  of  pub* 
lie  concern  they  liften  to  the  advice  of  their  old  men, 
and  ufually  follow  it.  The  dignity  of  Cazique  is  not 
hereditary,  but  conferred  according  to  merit,  as  the 
reward  of  valour  in  war.  The  union  among  them  is 
imperfect.  Their  fociety  refembles  a  republic  without 
any  head,  in  which  every  man  is  mafter  of  himfelf,  and 
upon  the  leaft  difguft,  feparates  from  thofe  with  whom 
he  feemed  to  be  connected. "  Relacion  Hiftorical  de 
las  Mifiiones  de  los  Chiquitos,  por  P.  Juan  Patr.  Fer- 
nandez, p.  32,  33.  Thus,  under  very  different  cli- 
mates, when  nations  are  in  a  fimilar  ftate  of  fociety, 
their  inftitutions  and  civil  government  aflume  the  fam* 
form, 

NOTE  LXV.  p.  33. 

u  I  havk  known   the   Indians  (fays  a  perfon  well 
acquainted  with   their  mode  of  life)    to  go  a  thoufand 

miles 
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miles  for  the  purpofe  of  revenge,  in  pathlefs  woods, 
over  hills  and  mountains,  through  huge  cane  fwamps, 
expofed  to  the  extremities  of  heat  and  cold,  the  vicifli- 
tude  of  ftafons,  to  hunger  and  thirft.  Such  is  their 
over- boiling  revengeful  temper,  that  they  utterly  con- 
temn all  thofe  things  as  imaginary  trifles,  if  they  are  fo 
happy  as  to  get  the  fcalp  of  the  murderer,  or  enemy,  to 
fatisfy  the  craving  ghofts  of  their  deceafed  relations." 
Adair's  Hid.  of  Amer.  Indians,  p.  150. 

NOTE   LXVI.    p.  33. 

In  the  account  of  the  great  war  between  the  Algon- 
quins  and  Iroquois,  the  atchievements  of  Pifkaret,  a 
famous  chief  of  the  Algonquins,  performed  moftly  by 
himfelf  alone,  or  with  one  or  two  companions,  make  a 
capital  figure.  De  la  Potherie,  i.  297,  &c.  Colden's 
I  lilt,  of  Five  Nations,  115,  fcc. 

NOTE   LXVII.    p.  36. 

The  life  of  an  unfortunate  leader  is  often  in  danger, 
and  he  is  always  degraded  from  the  rank  which  he  had 
acquired  by  his  former  exploits.     Adair,  p.  388. 

NOTE    LXVIII.   p.  36. 

As  the  ideas  of  the  North  Americans,  with  refpect  to 
the  mode  of  carrying  on  war,  are  generally  known,  I 
have  founc/ed  my  obfervations  chiefly  upon  the  teftimony 
of  the  authors  who  defcribe  them.  But  the  fame  max- 
ims took  place  among  other  nations  in  the  New  World. 
A  judicious  miflfionary  has  given  a  view  of  the  military 
operations  of  the  people  in  Gran  Chaco,  in  South  Ame- 
rica, perfectly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  Iroquois.  "  They 
are  much  addicted  to  war  (fays  he),  which  they  carry 
on  frequently  among  themfelves,  but  perpetually  againft 
the  Spaniards.  But  they  may  rather  be  called  thieves 
than  foldiers,  for  they  never  make  head  againft  the 
Spaniards,  unlefs  when  they  can  aflaultthem  by  ftealth,or 

have 
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have  guarded  againft  any  mifchance  by  fpies,  who  may 
be  called  indefatigable ;  they  will  watch  the  fettlements 
of  the  Spaniards  for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  obferving 
by  night  every  thing  that  pafies  with  the  utmoft  foli- 
citude,  whether  they  may  expect  refiftance  or  not  ;  and 
until  they  are  perfectly  fecure  of  the  event,  they  will 
not  venture  upon  an  attack  j  fo  that  when  they  do  give 
the  aflault,  they  are  certain  of  fuccefs,  and  free  from 
all  danger.  Thefe  fpies,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be 
obferved,  will  creep  on  all- four  like  cats  in  the  night; 
but  if  they  are  difcovered,  make  their  efcape  with  much 
dexterity.  But,  although  they  never  choofe  to  face  the 
Spaniards,  if  they  be  furrounded  in  any  place,  whence 
they  cannot  efcape,  they  will  fight  with  defperate  valour, 
and  fell  their  lives  very  dear.**  Lozano,  Defcrip.  del 
Gran  Chaco,  p.  78. 

NOTE    LXIX.    p.  37. 

Lery,  who  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Toupinamhos,  a  Braulian  tribe,  in  a  war  againft  a 
powerful  nation  of  their  enemies,  defcribes  their  courage 
and  ferocity  in  very  ftriking  terms  :  Ego  cum  Gallo 
altero,  paulo  curiofius,  magno  noftro  periculo,  (fi  enim 
ab  hoftibus  capti  aut  lefi  fuiflemus,  devorationi  fuifTemus 
devoti,)  barbaros  noftros  in  militiam  euntes  comitari 
volui.  Hi,  numero  4000  capita,  cum  hoftibus  ad  littus 
decertarunt,  tanta  ferocitate,  ut  vel  rabidos  et  furiofos 
quofque  fuperarenr.  Cum  primum  hoftes  confpexere, 
in  magnos  atque  editos  ululatus  perruperunt.  Hscgens 
adeo  fera  eft  &  truculenta,  ut  tantifper  dum  virium  vel 
tantillum  reftat,  continuo  dimicent,  fugamque  nunquam 
capefiant.  Quod  a  natura  illis  inditum  efle  reor,  Teftor 
interea  me,  qui  non  feme!,  turn  peditum  turn  equitum 
copias  ingentes,  in  aciem  inftruclas  hie  confpexi,  tanta 
nunquam  voluptate  videndis  peditum  legionibus  armis 
fulgentibus,  quanta  turn  pugnantibus  litis  percuiTum 
fuifre.  Lery,  Hilt.  Navigat.  in  Braiil.  ap.  de  Bry,  iii. 
207*  2Q8,  2C9. 
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NOTE    LXX.    p.  38. 

It  was  originally  the  practice  of  the  Americans,  as 
well  as  of  other  favage  nations,  to  cut  off  the  heads  of 
the  enemies  whem  they  flew,  and  to  carry  them  away 
is  trophies.  But,  as  they  found  thefe  cumberfome  in 
their  retreat,  which  they  always  make  very  rapiaMy,  and 
often  through  a  vnft  extent  of  country,  they  became 
fatisfied  with  tearing  off  their  fcalps.  This  cuftom, 
though  moft  prevalent  in  North  America,  was  not  un- 
known among  the  Southern  tribes.    Lozano,  p.  79. 

NOTE    LXXI.   p.  43. 

The  terms  of  the  war  fong  feem  to  be  dictated  by 
the  fame  fierce  fpirit  of  revenge  :  "  I  go  to  war  to 
revenge  the  death  of  my  brothers  ;  I  mail  kill  ;  1  fhall 
exterminate  ;  I  mail  burn  my  enemies ;  I  (hall  bring 
away  (laves  5  I  (hall  devour  their  heart,  dry  their  (km, 
drink  their  blood  $  I  (hall  tear  off  their  fcalps,  and  make 
cups  of  their  (kulls."  BonVs  Travels  through  Louifi- 
ana,  vol.  i.  p.  10a.  I  am  informed,  by  perfons  on  whofe 
teltimony  I  can  rely,  that  as  the  number  of  people  in  the 
Indian  tribes  has  decreafed  fo  much,  almoft  none  of 
their  prifoners  are  now  put  to  death.  It  is  confidered 
as  better  policy  to  fpare  and  to  adopt  them.  Thofe 
dreadful  fcenes  which  I  have  defcribed  occur  now  fo 
rarely,  that  miflTionaries  and  traders  who  have  refided 
long  among  the  Indians,  never  were  witnelfes  to 
them. 

NOTE    LXXII.   p.  44. 

All  the  travellers  who  have  vifited  the  molt  un- 
civilized of  the  American  tribes,  agree  in  this.  It  is 
confirmed  by  two  remarkable  circumftances,  which 
occurred  in  the  conqueft  of  different  provinces.  In  the 
expedition  of  Narvaez  into  Florida  in  the  year  1528,  the 
Spaniards  were  reduced  to  fuch  extreme  diftrefs  by 
famine,  that,    in   order   to   preferve   their    own   lives, 

they 
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they  ate  fuch  of  their  companions  as  happened  to 
die.  This  appeared  fo  mocking  to  the  natives,  who 
were  accuftomed  to  devour  none  but  prifoners,  that  it 
filled  them  with  horror  and  indignation  againft  the 
Spaniards.  Torquemada,  Monarch.  Ind.  ii.  p.  584. 
Naufragios  de  Alv.  Nugnez  Cabeca  de  Vaca,  c.  xiv. 
p.  15.  During  the  fiege  of  Mexico,  though  the  Mexi- 
cans devoured  with  greedinefs  the  Spaniards  and  Tlaf- 
calans,  whom  they  took  prifoners,  the  utmoft  rigour 
of  the  famine  which  they  fuffered  could  not  induce  them 
to  touch  the  dead  bodies  of  their  own  countrymen. 
Bern.  Diaz,  del  Caftillo  Conquift.  de  la  N.  Efpagna, 
p.  156. 

NOTE   LXXIII.    p.  45. 

Many  lingular  circumftances  concerning  the  treat- 
ment of  prifoners  among  the  people  of  Brafil,  are  con- 
tained in  the  narrative  of  Stadius,  a  German  officer  in 
the  fervice  of  the  Portuguefe,  published  in  the  year 
1556.  He  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  Toupinambos,  and 
remained  in  captivity  nine  years.  He  was  often  prefent 
at  thofe  horrid  feftivals  which  he  defcribes,  and  was 
deftined  himfelf  to  the  fame  cruel  fate  with  other  pri- 
foners. But  he  faved  his  life  by  extraordinary  efforts  of 
courage  and  addrefs.  De  Bry,  iii.  p.  34,  &c.  M.  De 
Lery,  who  accompanied  M.  De  Villegagnon  in  his  expe- 
dition to  Brafil,  in  the  year  1556,  and  who  refided  fome 
time  in  that  country,  agrees  with  Stadius  in  every  cir- 
cumftance  of  importance.  He  was  frequently  an  eye- 
witnefs  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Brazilians  treated 
their  prifoners.  De  Bry,  iii.  aio.  Several  ftriking 
particulars  omitted  by  them  are  mentioned  by  a  Portu- 
guefe author.     Purch.  Pilgr.  iv.  1294,  Sec. 

NOTE    LXXIV.    p.  48. 

Though  I  have  followed  that  opinion  concerning 
the  apathy  of  the  Americans,  which  appeared  to  me 
moft  rational,    and  fupported  by  the  authority  of  the 

moll 
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moft  refpeclable  authors,  other  theories  have  been 
formed  with  regard  to  it,  by  writers  of  great  eminence. 
D.  Ant.  Ulloa,  in  a  late  work,  contends,  that  the  texture 
of  the  (kin  and  bodily  habit  of  the  Americans  is  fuch, 
that  they  are  lefs  fenfible  of  pain  than  the  reft  of  man- 
kind. He  produces  feveral  proofs  of  this,  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  endure  the  moft  cruel  chirur- 
gical  operations,  &c.  Noticias  Americanas,  p.  313,  314* 
The  fame  obfervation  has  been  made  by  furgeons  in 
Brnfil.  An  Indian,  they  fay,  never  complains  under 
pain,  and  will  bear  the  amputation  of  a  leg  or  arm 
without  uttering  a  fingle  groan.     MS.  penes  me. 

NOTE    LXXV.   p.  50. 

This  is  an  idea  natural  to  all  rude  nations.  Among 
the  Romans,  in  the  early  periods  of  their  common- 
wealth, it  was  a  maxim  that  a  prifoner,  "  turn  deceffifle 
videtur  cum  captus  eft.**  Digeft.  lib.  xlix.  tit.  15.  c.  iS. 
And  afterwards,  when  the  progrefs  of  refinement  ren- 
dered them  more  indulgent  with  refpeel  to  this  article, 
they  were  obliged  to  employ  two  fictions  of  law  to 
fecure  the  property,  and  permit  the  return  of  a  captive, 
the  one  by  the  Lex  Cornelia,  and  the  other  by  the  Jus 
Poftliminii,  Heinec.  Elem.  Jur.  Civ.  fee.  ord.  Pand.  ii. 
p.  294.  Among  the  negroes  the  fame  ideas  prevail. 
No  ranfom  was  ever  accepted  for  a  prifoner.  As  foon 
as  one  is  taken  in  war  he  is  reputed  to  be  dead  ;  and  he 
is  fo  in  effea  to  his  country  and  his  family.  Voy.  du 
Cheval.  des  Marchais,  i.  p.  369. 


NOTE    LXXVI.    p.  51. 

The  people  of  Chili,  the  moft  gallant  and  high- 
fpirited  of  all  the  Americans,  are  the  only  exception 
to  this  obfervation.  They  attack  their  enemies  in  the 
open  field  5  their  troops  are  ranged  in  regular  order  ; 
their  battalions  advance  to  the  charge  not  only  with 
courage,  but  with  discipline.  The  North  Americans, 
though  many  of  them  have  fubftituted  the  European 
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fire-arms  in  place  of  their  own  bows  and  arrows, 
ftill  adhere  to  their  ancient  maxims  of  war,  and  carry  it 
on  according  to  their  own  peculiar  fyftem.  But  the 
Chilefe  nearly  refemble  the  warlike  nations  of  Europe 
and  Alia  in  their  military  operations.  Ovalle's  Rela- 
tion of  Chili.  Church.  Coll.  iii.  p.  71.  Lozano's  Hift. 
Parag.  i.  144, 145. 

NOTE   LXXVII.    p.  54. 

Her R era  gives  a  remarkable  proof  of  this.  In 
Yucatan,  the  men  are  fo  folicitous  about  their  drefs,  that 
they  carry  about  with  them  mirrors,  probably  made  of 
iione,  like  thofe  of  the  Mexicans,  Dec.  iv.  lib.  iii.  c.  8. 
in  which  they  delight  to  view  themfelves ;  but  the  wo- 
men never  ufe  them.  Dec.  iv.  lib.  x.  c.  3.  He  takes 
notice,  that  among  the  fierce  tribe  of  the  Panches,  in  the 
new  kingdom  of  Granada,  none  but  diftinguifhed  war- 
riors were  permitted  either  to  pierce  their  lips  and  to 
wear  green  (tones  in  them,  or  to  adorn  their  heads 
with  plumes  of  feathers.  Dec.  vii.  lib.  ix.  c.  4.  In 
fome  provinces  of  Peru,  though  that  empire  had  made 
considerable  progrefs  in  civilization,  the  ftate  of  women. 
was  little  improved.  All  the  toil  of  cultivation  and 
domeftic  work  was  devolved  upon  them,  and  they 
were  not  permitted  to  wear  bracelets,  or  other  orna- 
ments, with  which  the  men  were  fond  ot  decking  them- 
felves.    Zarate,  Hift.  de  Peru,  i.  p.  15,  16. 

NOTE    LXXVIII.    p.  55. 

I  have  ventured  to  call  this  mode  of  anointing  and 
painting  their  bodies,  the  drefs  of  the  Americans.  This 
is  agreeable  to  their  own  idiom.  As  they  never  ftir 
abroad  if  they  are  not  completely  anointed  $  they  ex» 
cufe  themfelves  when  in  this  Situation,  by  faying,  that 
they  cannot  appear  becaufe  they  are  naked.  Gumilla, 
Hilt,  de  TOrenoque,  i.  191. 
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NOTE   LXXIX.    p.  56. 

Some  tribes  in  the  province  of  Cinaloa,  on  the  gulf 
of  California,   feem   to  be  among   the  rudcft  people  of 
America  united  in  the  focial  ftate.     They  neither  culti- 
vate nor  fow  5    they  have  no  houfes  in   which  they  re* 
fide.     Thofe  in  the  inland  country  fubfift  by  hunting ; 
thofe  on   the  fea-coift  chiefly  by  riming.     Both  depend 
upon  the  fpontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  fruits, 
plants,  and  roots  of  various  kinds.     In  the  rainy  fea- 
fon,  as  they  have  no  habitations  to  afford  them  (helter, 
they   gather   bundles  of    reeds,  or    ftrong   grafs,   and 
binding  them  together  at  one  end,  they  open  them  at 
the  other,  and  fitting  them  to  their   heads,  they  a/e 
covered  as  with  a  large  cap,  which    like  a  pent  houfe 
throws  off  the  rain,  and  will  keep  them  dry  for  feveral 
hours.     During  the   warm   feafon,   they    form  a  filed 
with  the  branches  of  trees,  which   protects  them  from 
the  fultry  rays  of  the  fun.     When  expofed  to  cold  they 
ike  large  fires,   round  which  they  fleep  in  the  open 
air.     Hiftoria    de  los  Triumphos  de  Nueftra  Santa  Fe 
entre  Gentes  las  mas  barbaras,  Sec.  por  P.  And.  Perez  de 
Ribas,  p.  7,  &c. 

NOTE    LXXX.    p.  57. 

These  houfes  refemble  barns.  "  We  have  mea- 
fured  fome  which  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  paces  Ion?, 
and  twenty  paces  broad.  Above  a  hundred  perfons 
refide  in  fome  of  them."  Wilfon's  Account  of  Guiana. 
Purch.  Pilgr.  vol.  iv.  p.  1263.  Ibid.  1291.  "  The  Indian 
houfes,"  fays  Mr.  Barrere,  M  have  a  moft  wretched 
appearance,  and  are  a  rtriking  image  of  the  rudenefs 
of  early  cimes.  Their  huts  are  commonly  built  on 
fome  rifing  ground,  or  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  hud- 
dled fometimes  together,  fometimes  ftragglmg  and 
always  without  any  order.  Their  afpect  is  melancholy 
and  difagreeable.  One  fees  nothing  but  what  is  hideous 
and  favage.     The  uncultivated  fields  have  no   gaiety. 

Th< 
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The  filence  which  reigns  there,  unlefs  when  interrupted 
by  the  difagreeable  notes  of  birds,  or  cries  of  wild 
beafts,  is  extremely  difmal."  Relat.  de  la  France  Equin. 
p.  146* 

NOTE    LXXXL    p.  59. 

Some  tribes  in  South  America  can  fend  their  arrows 
to  a  great  diftance,  and  with  confiderable  force,  without 
the  aid  of  the  bow.  They  make  ufe  of  a  hollow  reed, 
about  nine  feet  long,  and  an  inch  thick,  which  is  called 
a  Sarbacane.  In  it  they  lodge  a  fmall  arrow,  with  fome 
unfpun  cotton  wound  about  its  great  end  ;  this  con- 
fines the  air,  fo  that  they  can  blow  it  with  aftonifhing 
rapidity,  and  a  fure  aim,  to  the  diflance  of  above  a 
hundred  paces.  Thefe  fmall  arrows  are  always  poifon- 
ed.  Fermin.  Defer,  de  Surin.  i.  55.  Bancroft's  Hiit. 
of  Guiana,  p.  281,  &c.  The  Sarbacane  is  much  ufed 
in  fome  parts  of  the  Eaft  Jndies. 

NOTE    LXXXIL    p.  59. 

I  might  produce  many  inftances  of  this,  but  (ball 
fatisfy  myfelf  with  one,  taken  from  the  Efkimaux. 
"  Their  greateft  ingenuity  (fays  Mr.  Ellis)  is  (hewn  in 
the  ftructure  of  their  bows,  made  commonly  of  three 
pieces  of  wood,  each  making  part  of  the  fame  arch, 
very  nicely  and  exactly  joined  together.  They  are  com- 
monly of  fir  or  larch  $  and  as  this  wants  ftrength  and 
elafticity,  they  fupply  both  by  bracing  the  back  of  the 
bow,  with  a  kind  of  thread,  or  line,  made  of  the 
finews  of  their  deer,  and  the  bow-firing  of  the  fame 
materials.  To  make  them  draw  more  ftiffly,  they  dip 
them  into  water,  which  caufes  both  the  back  of  the 
bow  and  the  firing  to  contract,  and  confequently  gives 
it  the  greater  force  5  and  as  they  praclife  from  their 
youth,  they  fhoot  with  very  great  dexterity."  Voyage 
to  Hudfon's  Bay,  p.  13  S. 
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NOTE    LXXXIII.    p.  60. 

Nicisiity  it  the  great  prompter  and  guide  of 
mankind  in  their  inventions.  There  is,  however,  fuch 
inequality  in  fome  parti  of  their  prot>refs,  and  fome 
nations  get  fo  far  the  ftart  of  others  in  circumrtances 
nearly  fimilar,  that  we  muft  afcribe  this  to  fome  events 
In  their  ftory,  or  to  fome  peculiarity  in  thei  fituation 
with  which  we  are  unacquainted.  The  people  in  the 
ifland  of  Otaheite,  lately  difcovered  in  the  South  Sea, 
far  excel  mort  of  the  Americans  in  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  the  arts  of  ingenuity,  and  yet  they  had  not 
invented  any  method  of  boiling  water;  and  hiving  no 
veflel  that  would  bear  the  fire,  they  had  no  more  idea 
that  water  could  be  made  hot,  than  that  it  could  be 
made  folid.     Voyages  by  Hawkefworth,  i.  466.  484. 

NOTE    LXXXIV.    p.  60. 

ONE  of  thefe  boats,  which  could  carry  nine  men, 
weighed  only  fixty  pounds.  Gofnol.  Relat.  des  Voy.  a 
la  Virgin.  Rec  de  Voy.  au  Nord,  torn.  v.  p.  403. 

NOTE    LXXXV.    p.  62. 

A  remarkable  proof  of  this  is  produced  by  Ulloa. 
In  weaving  hammocks,  coverlets,  and  the  other  coarfe 
cloaths,  which  they  are  accudomed  to  manufacture, 
their  indurtry  has  difcovered  no  more  expeditious  me- 
thod, than  to  take  up  thread  after  thread,  and  after 
counting  and  forting  them  each  time,  to  pafs  the  woof 
between  them,  fo  that  in  finifhing  a  fmall  piece  of  thofe 
fluffs,  they  frequently  fpend  more  than  two  years. 
Voyage,  i.  336.  Bancroft  gives  the  fame  defcription  of 
the  Indians  of  Guiana,  p.  155.  According  to  Adair, 
the  ingenuity  and  difpatch  of  the  North  American  In- 
dians  are  not  greater,  p.  422.  From  one  of  the  engrav- 
ings of  the  Mexican  paintings  in  Furchas,  vol.  iii. 
p.  1 106,  I  think  it  probable  that  the  people  of 
Mexico  were  unacquainted  with   any   better  or   more 

expeditious 
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expeditious  mode  of  weaving.  A  loom  was  an  invention 
beyond  the  ingenuity  of  the  moft  improved  Americans. 
Jn  all  their  works  they  advance  fo  ilowly,  that  one  of 
their  artifts  is  two  months  at  a  tobacco-pipe  with  his 
knife  before  he  finimes  it.     Adair,  p.  423. 

NOTE    LXXXVI.    p.  64. 

The  article  of  religion  in  P.  Lafitau's  Mosurs  des 
Sauvages,  extends  to  347  tedious  pages  in  quarto. 

NOTE   LXXXVII.   p.  66. 

I  have  referred  the  reader  to  feveral  of  the  authors 
who  defer i be  the  moft  uncivilized  nations  in  America. 
Their  teftimony  is  uniform.  That  of  P.  Ribas  concern- 
ing the  people  of  Cinaloa,  coincides  with  the  reft.  "  I 
was  extremely  attentive  (fays  he)  during  the  years  I 
refided  among  them,  to  afcertain  whether  they  were  to 
be  confidered  as  idolaters  j  and  it  may  be  affirmed  with 
the  moft  perfect  exactnefs,  that  though  among  fome  of 
them  there  may  be  traces  of  idolatry,  yet  others  have 
rot  the  leaft  knowledge  of  God,  or  even  of  any  falfe 
deity,  nor  pay  any  formal  adoration  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  who  exercifes  dominion  over  the  world}  nor 
have  they  any  conception  of  the  providence  of  a  Creator 
or  Governor,  from  whom  they  expect  in  the  next  life, 
the  reward  of  their  good,  or  the  puniihment  of  their  evil 
deeds.  Neither  do  they  publicly  join  in  any  act  of 
divine  worfhip."     .Ribas,  Triumphos,  &c.  p.  16. 

NOTE    LXXXVIII.     p.  67. 

THE  people  of  Brafil  were  fo  much  affrighted  by 
thunder,  which  is  frequent  and  awful  in  their  country, 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  torrid  zone,  that  it  was 
not  only  the  object  of  religious  reverence  5  but  the  moft 
expreflive  name  in  their  language  for  the  Deity,  was 
Toupan,  the  fame  by  which  they  diftinguifhed  thunder. 
Pifo  de  Medcc.  Brafil,  p.  8.  Nieuhoff.  Church.  Coll.  ii. 
p.  132. 
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NOTE   LXXXIX.   p.  74. 

By  the  account  which  M.  Du:nont,  in  eye  witnefs, 
gives  of  the  funeral  of  the  great  chief  of  the  Natchtz,  it 
appears,  that  the  feelings  of  the  perfons  who  futfered  on 
that  occafion  were  very  different.  Some  folicited  the 
honour  with  eagernefs  j  others  laboured  to  avoid  their 
doom,  and  feveral  faved  their  lives  by  flying  to  the 
woods.  As  the  Indian  Bramins  give  an  intoxicating 
draught  to  the  women,  who  are  to  be  burnt  together 
with  the  bodies  of  their  hufbands,  which  renders  them 
infenfible  of  their  approaching  fate,  the  Natchez  obliged 
their  victims  to  fwallow  feveral  large  pills  of  tobacco, 
which  produce  a  limilar  effect.     Mem.  de  Louif.  i.  217. 

NOTE     XC.    p.  82. 

On  fome  occasions,  particularly  in  dances  instituted 
for  the  recovery  of  perfons  who  are  indifpofed,  they  are 
extremely  licentious  and  indecent.  De  la  Potherie, 
Hift.  &c.  ii.  p.  42.  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  p.  ^19.  But 
the  nature  of  their  dances  is  commonly  fuch  as  I  have 
defcribed. 

NOTE   XCI.    p.  83. 

Thi  Otbomacoat,  a  tribe  feated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orinoco,  employ  for  the  fame  purpofe  a  compofition, 
which  they  call  Tufa.  It  is  formed  of  the  feeds  of  an 
unknown  plant,  reduced  to  powder,  and  cerrain  fhells 
burnt  and  pulverized.  The  effects  of  this  when  drawn 
up  into  the  noftrils  are  fo  violent,  that  they  refemble 
madnefs  rather  than  intoxication.     Gumilla,  i.  286- 


NOTE  XCII.   p.  86. 

THOUGH    this    obfervation    holds   true    among    the 
greater  part  of  the   fouthern  tribes,   there  are   fome  in 
which  the  intemperance  of  the  women  is  as  exceffive  as 
that  of  the  men.      Bancroft's  Nat.  Hilt,  of  Guiana 
p.  275. 
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NOTE   XCIII.    p.  91. 

EVEN  in  the  moft  intelligent  writers  concerning  the 
manners  of  the  Americans,  one  meets  with  incontinent 
and  inexplicable  circumftances.     The  Jefuit  Charlevoix, 
who,  in  confequence  of  the  controverfy  between    his 
order  and  that  of  the  Francifcans,   with  refpect  to  the 
talents  and  abilities  of  the  North  Americans,  is  difpofed 
to  reprefent  their  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  qualities 
in  the  moft  favourable  light,  aflerts,  that  they  are  en- 
gaged in  continual  negotiations  with  their  neighbours, 
and  conduct  thefe  with  the  moft  refined   addrefs.     At 
the  fame  time  he  adds,  "  that  it  behoves  their  envoys 
or  plenipotentiaries  to  exert  their  abilities  and  eloquence, 
for  if   the   terms  which  they  offer  are  not  accepted  of, 
they  had  need  to  ftand  on  their  guard.     It  frequently 
happens,   that  a  blow  with  a  hatchet  is  the  only  return 
given  to  their  proportions.     The  envoy  is  not  out  of 
danger  even  if  he  is  fo  fortunate  as  to  avoid  the  ftroke, 
be  may  expect   to  be   purfued,    and   if   taken,  to   be 
burnt. **     Hift.  N.  Fr.  iii.   251.     What  occurs  vol.  ii. 
p.  161-  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  Tlafcalans 
treated   the  ambafTadors  from    Zempoalla,   correfponds 
with  the  fact  related  by  Charlevoix.     Men  capable  of 
fuch  acts  of  violence,  feem  to  be  unacquainted  with  the 
firft  principles  upon  which  the  intercourfe  between  na- 
tions is  founded  ;   and  inftead  of  the  perpetual  negotia- 
tions which  Charlevoix  mentions,  it  feems  almoft  im- 
poflible  that  there  mould  be  any  correfpondence  what- 
ever among  them. 

NOTE    XC1V.  p.  93. 

It  is  a  remark  of  Tacitus  concerning  the  Germans, 
"  Gaudent  muneribus,  fed  nee  data  imputant,  nee  ac- 
cepts obligantur."  C.  21.  An  author  who  had  a  good 
opportunity  of  cbferving  the  principle  which  leads  fa- 
vages  neither  to  exprefs  gratitude  for  favours  which 
they  had  received,  nor  to  expect  any  return  for  fuch  as 
they  beftowed,    thus  explains  their    ideas :    "   If,   fay 

they, 
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they,  you  give  me  this,  it  is  becaufe  you  have  no  need 
of  it  yourfelf ;  and  as  for  me,  I  never  part  with  that 
which  1  think  necertary  to  me.'*  Memoir  fur  le 
Gahbis  ;  Hit),  des  Planter  de  la  Guiane  Francoifc  par 
M.  Aublet,  torn.  ii.  p.  no. 

NOTE    XCV.    p.  106. 

AND.  BERNaldes,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of 
Columbus,  has  prefervcd  fome  circumitances  concerning 
the  bravery  of  the  Caribbees,  which  are  not  mentioned 
by  Don  Ferdnand  Columbus,  or  the  other  hiftorians 
of  that  period,  whofe  works  have  been  publimed.  A 
Caribbean  canoe,  with  four  men,  two  women,  and  a 
boy,  fell  in  unexpectedly  with  the  fleet  of  Columbus  in 
his  fecond  voyage,  as  it  was  fleering  through  their 
iflands.  At  fiift  they  were  A  ruck  almoft  ftupid  with 
altonifhment  at  fuch  a  ftrange  fpeclacle,  and  hardly 
moved  from  the  fpot  for  above  an  hour.  A  Spanifh 
bark,  with  twenty  five  men,  advanced  towards  them, 
and  the  fleet  gradually  furrounded  them,  fo  as  to  cut  off 
their  communication  with  the  more.  "  When  they 
faw  that  it  was  impoflible  toefcape,  (fays  the  hiflorian,) 
they  feized  their  arms  with  undaunted  refolution,  and 
began  the  attack. 

"  1  ufe  the  expreflion,  ivitb  undaunted refolution,  for  they 
were  few,  and  beheld  a  vaft  number  ready  to  aflault 
them.  They  wounded  feveral  of  the  Spaniards,  although 
they  had  targets,  as  well  as  other  defective  armour  $ 
and  even  after  their  canoe  was  ovcrfet,  it  was  with  no 
little  difficulty  and  danger  that  part  of  them  were  taken, 
as  they  continued  to  defend  themfelves,  and  to  ufe  their 
bows  with  great  dexterity  while  fwimming  in  the  fea." 
Hift.  de  D.  Fern,  y  Yfab.  MSS.  c.  1 19. 

NOTE     XCVI.    p.  106. 

A  PROBABLE  conjecture  may  be  formed  with  re- 
fpec"t  to  the  caufe  of  the  diftinclion  in  characler  between 
the  Caribbees-  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  larger  iflands. 

The 
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The  former  appear  manifeftly  to  be  a  feparate  race. 
Their  language  is  totally  different  from  that  of  their 
neighbours  in  the  large  iflands.  They  themfelves 
have  a  tradition,  that  their  anceftors  came  originally 
from  fome  part  of  the  continent,  and  having  conquered 
and  exterminated  the  ancient  inhabitants,  took  porTeflion 
of  their  lands,  and  of  their  women.  Rochefort,  384. 
TenreJ  360.  Hence  they  call  themfelves  Banarec,  which 
fignifies  a  man  come  from  beyond  fea.  Labat.  vi. 
331.  Accordingly,  the  Caribbees  ftill  ufe  two  diftinct 
languages,  one  peculiar  to  the  men,  and  the  other  to 
the  women.  Tertre,  361.  The  language  of  the  men 
has  nothing  common  with  that  fpoken  in  the  Jarge 
iflands.  The  dialect  of  the  women  confiderably  re- 
fembles  it.  Labat.  129.  This  ftrongly  confirms  the 
tradition  which  I  have  mentioned.  The  Caribbees  them- 
felves imagine,  that  they  were  a  colony  from  the  Galibis, 
a  powerful  nation  of  Guiana,  in  South  America. 
Tertre,  361.  Rochefort,  348.  But  as  their  fierce 
manners  approach  nearer  to  thofe  of  the  people  in  the 
northern  continent,  than  to  thofe  of  the  natives  of  South 
America  $  and  as  their  language  has  likewife  fome  af- 
finity to  that  fpoken  in  Florida,  their  origin  mould  be 
deduced  rather  from  the  former  than  from  the  latter. 
Labat.  128,  &c.  Herrera,  dec.  i.  lib.  ix.  c.  4.  In  their 
wars,  they  ftill  obferve  their  ancient  practice  of  de- 
ftroying  all  the  males,  and  preferving  the  women  either 
for  fervitude  or  for  breeding. 

NOTE  XCVII.    p.  107. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  events  which  happened  in  the 
conqueft  of  New  Spain,  is  derived  from  fources  of  in- 
formation more  original  and  authentic  than  that  of  any 
tranfacYion  in  the  hiftory  of  America.  The  letters  of 
Cortes  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  are  an  hiftorical  mo- 
nument, not  only  firft  in  order  of  time,  but  of  the 
greateft  authenticity  and  value.  As  Cortes  early  af- 
fumed  a  command  independent  of  Velafquez,  it  became 
neceffary  to  convey  fuch  an  account  of  his  operations  to 
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Madrid,  as  might  procure  him  the  approbation  of  his 
Sovereign. 

The  firrt  of  his  dispatches  has  never  been  made  pub- 
lic. It  was  fent  from  Vera  Cruz,  July  16th,  15 19. 
As  I  imagined  that  it  might  not  reach  the  emperor, 
until  he  arrived  in  Germany,  for  which  he  fet  out  e  irly 
in  the  yeir  15x0,  in  order  to  receive  the  Imperial 
crown  j  1  made  diligent  fearch  for  a  copy  of  this  dif- 
patch,  both  in  Spain  and  in  Germany,  but  without 
fuccefs.  This,  however,  is  of  lefs  confequence,  as  it 
could  not  contain  any  thing  very  material,  being  written 
fo  foon  after  Cortes  arrived  in  New  Spain.  But,  in 
fearching  for  the  letter  from  Cortes,  a  copy  of  one  from 
the  colony  of  Vcra-Cruz  to  the  emperor  has  been  dif- 
covered  in  the  Imperial  library  at  Vienna.  Of  this  I 
have  given  fome  account  in  its  proper  place,  vol.  11. 
p.  14I.  The  fecond  difpatch,  dated  October 
1520,  was  publifhed  at  Seville,  A.  D.  1512, 
and  the  third  and  fourth  foon  after  they  were  received. 
A  Latin  tranflation  of  them  appeared  in  Germany, 
A.  D.  153*-  Ramufio  foon  after  made  them  more  ge- 
nerally known,  by  inferting  them  in  his  valuable  col- 
lection. They  contain  a  regular  and  minute  hiftory  of 
the  expedition,  with  many  cuiious  particulars  concern- 
ing  the  policy  and  manners  of  the  Mexicans.  The 
work  does  honour  to  Cortes ;  the  Ayle  is  fimple  and 
perfpicuous  ;  but  as  it  was  manifertly  his  intereft  to 
reprefent  his  own  actions  in  thefaireft  light,  his  victories 
are  probably  exaggerated,  his  loiTts  diminished,  and  his 
acts  of  rigour  and  violence  foftened. 

The  next  in  order  is  the  Chronica  de  la  Neuva  Ef- 
pagna,  by  Francifco  Lopez  de  Gomara,  publifhed 
A.  D.  1554.  Gomara's  luftorical  merit  is  confiderable. 
His  mode  of  narration  is  cleir,  flowing,  always  agree- 
able, and  fometimes  elegant.  But  he  is  frequently  in- 
accurate and  credulous  $  and  as  he  was  the  domeftic 
chaplain  of  Cortes  after  his  return  from  New  Spain,  and 
probably  compofed  his  work  at  Ilia  defire,  it  is  manifeft 
that  he  labours   to    magnify  the  merit  o£  his  hero,  and 

to 
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to  conceal  or  extenuate  fuch  tranfa&ions  as  were  un- 
favourable to  his  character.  Of  this  Herrera  accufes 
him  in  one  inftance.  Dec.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  2.  and  it  is 
not  once  only  that  this  is  confpicuous-  He  writes, 
however,  with  fo  much  freedom  concerning  feveral 
meafures  of  the  Spanifh  court,  that  the  copies  both  of 
his  Hiftoria  de  las  Indias,  and  of  his  Chronica,  were 
called  in  by  a  decree  of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  and 
they  were  long  confidered  as  prohibited  books  in  Spain  ; 
it  is  only  of  late  that  licence  to  print  them  has  been 
granted.     Pinelo,  Biblioth.  589. 

The  Chronicle  of  Gomara  induced  Rernal  Diaz  del 
Caftillo  to  compofe  his  Hiftoria  Verdadera  de  la  Con- 
quifta  de  la  Nueva  Efpagna.  He  had  been  an  adven* 
turer  in  each  of  the  expeditions  to  New  Spain,  and  was 
the  companion  of  Cortes  in  all  his  battles  and  perils. 
"When  he  found  that  neither  he  himfelf,  nor  many  of 
his  fellow- foldiers,  were  once  mentioned  by  Gomara,  but 
that  the  fame  of  all  their  exploits  was  afcribed  to  Cor- 
tes ;  the  gallant  veteran  laid  hold  of  his  pen  with  in- 
dignation, and  compofed  his  true  hiftory.  It  contains 
a  prolix,  minute,  confufed  narrative  of  all  Cortes's 
operations,  in  fuch  a  rude  vulgar  ftyle  as  might  be 
expected  from  an  illiterate  foldier.  But  as  he  relates 
tranfa&ions  of  which  he  was  witnefs,  and  in  which  he 
performed  a  confiderable  part,  his  account  bears  all  the 
marks  of  authenticity,  and  is  accompanied  with  fuch  a 
pleafant  naivete,  with  fuch  intcrefting  details,  with  fuch 
amufing  vanity,  and  yet  fo  pardonable  in  an  old  foldier 
who  had  been  (as  he  boafts)  in  a  hundred  and  nineteen 
battles,  as  renders  his  book  one  of  the  moil  fingular 
that  is  to  be  found  in  any  language. 

Pet.  Martyr  ab  Angleria,  in  a  treatife  de  Infulis  nuper 
inventis,  added  to  his  Decades  de  Rebus  Oceanicis  & 
Novo  Orbe,  gives  fome  account  of  Cortes's  expedition. 
But  he  proceeds  no  farther  than  to  relate  what  happened 
af  er  his  firft  landing.  This  work,  which  is  brief  and 
flight,  feems  to  contain  the  information  tranfmitted  by 
Cartes  in  his  fiiffc  difpatches,  embelhmed  with  feveral 

particulars 
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particulars  communicated  to  the  author  by  the  officers 
who  brought  the  letters  from  Cortes. 

But  the  book  to  which   the  greater  part  of  modern 
hirtorians  have  had  recourfe  for  information  concerning 
the  conqueft  of  New  Spain,  is  Hiftoria  de  la  Conquifta 
de  Mexico,  por  D.  Antonio  de  Solis,  firft  publifhed  A.  D. 
1 684.    I  know  no  author  in  any  language  whofe  literary 
famt  has  rifen  fo  far  beyond  his  real  merit.     De  Solis  is 
reckoned  by  his  countrymen  one  of  the  pureit  writers 
in  the  Caftilian  tongue  }   and  if  a  foreigner  may  venture 
to  give  his  opinion  concerning  a  matter  of  which  Spa- 
niards alone  are  qualified  ro  judge,  he  is  entitled  to  that 
praife.     But,  though  his  language  be  correct,    his  tafte 
in  compofition  is  tar  from  being  juft.     His  periods  are 
fo  much  laboured  as  to  be  o:ten   Hi  ft",  and  fometimes 
tumid  ;  the  figures  which   he  employs   by  way  of  orna- 
ment,   are  frequently  trite  or    improper,  and  his  ob- 
fervations  fuperfkial.     Thefe  blemimes,  however,  might 
eafily  be  overlooked,   if    he  were    not  defective    with 
refpect  to  all  the  great  qualities  of  an  hirtorian.     Defti- 
tute  of  that  patient  indultry  in  refearch,  which  conducts 
to  the  knowledge  of  truth  ;    a  ftranger  to  that  impar- 
tiality which  weighs  evidence  with  cool  attention  ;   and 
ever  eager  to  eftablilh  his  favourite  fyfxem  of   exalting 
the  character  of  Cortes  into  that  of  a  perfect  hero,  ex- 
empt from  error,  and  adorned  with  every  virtue  j  he  is 
Itfs  folicitous  to  difcover  what  was  true,  than  to  relate 
what  might  appear  fplendid.  When  he  attempts  any  critical 
difcuflion,   his    reafonings  are  fallacious,    and  founded 
upon  an  imperfect  view  of  facts.     Though  he  fometimes 
quotes  the  dijpatcbts  of  Cortes,  he  feems  not  to  have  con- 
futed them  j  and  though  he  fets  out  with  fome  cenfure 
on  Gomara,    he   frequently    prefers  his  authority,    the 
moft  doubtful  of  any,  to  that  of  the  other  contemporary 
hiftorians. 

But  of  all  the  Spanifh  writers,  Herrera  furnifhes  the 
fullert  and  moft  accurate  information  concerning  the 
conquefl  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  every  other  tranfaction  of 
America.     The  induftry  and  attention  with  which  he 
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confulted  not  only  the  books,  but  the  original  papers 
and  public  records,  which  tended  to  throw  any  light 
upon  the  fubject  of  his  inquiries,  were  fo  great,  and 
he  ufually  judges  of  the  evidence  before  him  with  fo 
much  impartiality  and  candour,  that  his  decads  may  be 
ranked  among  the  moft  judicious  and  ufeful  hiftorical 
collections.  If,  by  attempting  to  relate  the  various  oc- 
currences in  the  New  World  in  a  rtrict  chronological 
order,  the  arrangement  of  events  in  his  work  had  not 
been  rendered  fo  perplexed,  difconnecled,  and  obfcure, 
that  it  is  an  unpleafant  talk  to  collect  from  different 
parts  of  his  book,  and  piece  together  the  detached 
ihreds  of  a  ftory,  he  might  juftly  have  been  ranked 
among  the  moft  eminent  hiftorians  of  his  country. 
He  gives  an  account  of  the  materials  from  which  he 
compofed  his  work,  Dec.  vi.  life.  iii.  c.  19. 

NOTE   XCVIII.    p.  no. 

Cortes  purpofed  to  have  gone  in  the  train  of  Ovando 
when  he  fet  out  for  his  government  in  the  year  « 501, 
but  was  detained  by  an  accident.  As  he  was  attempt- 
ing in  a  dark  night  to  fcramble  up  to  the  window  of  a 
lady's  bed-chamber,  with  whom  he  carried  on  an  in- 
trigue, an  old  wall,  on  the  top  of  which  he  had  mount- 
ed, gave  way,  and  he  was  fo  much  bruifed  by  the  fall 
as  to  be  unfit  for  the  voyage.  Gomara,  Cronica  de  i* 
Nueva  Efpagna,  cap.  1. 

NOTE  XCIX.  p.  112. 

Cortes  had  two  thoufand  pefos  in  the  hands  of 
Andrew  Duero,  and  he  borrowed  four  thoufand  Thefe 
fums  are  about  equal  in  value  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
iterling  ;  but  as  the  price  of  every  thing  was  extremely 
high  in  America,  they  made  but  a  fcanty  ftock  when 
applied  towards  the  equipment  of  a  military  expedition. 
Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  %,     B.  Diaz,  c.  20. 

,   vol,  it.  t  r 
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NOTE    C.  p.  116. 

The  names  of  thofe  gallant  officers  which  will  often 
occur  in  the  fubfequent  rtory,  were  Juan  Velafquez  de 
Leon,  Alonfo  Hernandez  Portocarrero,  Francifco  de 
Montejo,  Chrirtoval  de  Olid,  Juan  de  Efcalante,  Fran- 
cifco de  Morla,  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  Francifco  de  Sal- 
ccda,  Juan  de  Efcobar,  Gines  de  Nortes.  Cortes  himfelf 
commanded  the  Capitana,  or  Admiral.  Francifco  de 
Orozco,  an  officer  formed  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  had 
the  command  of  the  artillery.  The  experienced  Ala- 
minos  acted  as  chief  pilot. 

NOTE   CI.   p.  1 1 8. 

IN  thofe  different  conflicts,  the  Spaniards  loft  only 
two  men,  but  had  a  confiderable  number  wounded. 
Though  there  be  no  occafion  for  recourfe  to  any  fuper- 
natural  caufe  to  account  either  for  the  greatnefs  of  their 
victories,  or  the  fmallneff  of  their  lofs  ;  the  Spaniih  hif- 
toiiins  fail  not  to  afcribe  both  to  the  patronage  of  St. 
Jago,  the  tutelar  Saint  of  their  country,  who,  as  they 
relate,  fought  at  the  head  of  their  countrymen,  and  by 
his  prowefs  gave  a  turn  to  the  fate  of  the  battle.  Go. 
mara  is  the  nrft  who  mentions  this  apparition  of  St. 
James.  It  is  amufing  to  obferve  the  embarraifment  of 
B.  Diaz  de  Caftillo,  occafioned  by  the  flruggle  between 
^.his  fuperftition  and  his  veracity.  The  former  difpofed 
him  to  believe  this  miracle;  the  latter  retrained  him 
from  attending  it.  "I  acknowledge/'  fays  he,  "  that 
all  our  exploits  and  victories  are  owing  to  our  Lord 
Jefus  Chrift,  and  that  in  this  battle  there  was  fuch  a 
number  of  Indians  to  every  one  of  us,  that  if  each  had 
thrown  a  handful  of  earth  they  might  have  buried  us,  if 
by  the  great  mercy  of  God  we  had  not  been  protected. 
It  may  be  that  the  perfon  whom  Gomara  ment  ons  as 
having;  appeared  on  a  mottled  grey  horfe,  was  the  glo- 
rious apoftle  Signor  San  Jago  or  Signor  San  Pedro,  and 
that  I,  as  being  a  (inner,  was  not  worthy  to  fee  him. 
This  I  know,  that  I  faw  Francifca  de  Morla  on  fuch  a 

horfe, 
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horfe,  but  as  an  unworthy  tranfgreftbr,  did  not  deferve 
to  fee  any  of  the  holy  apoftles  It  may  have  been  the 
will  of  God,  that  it  was  fo  as  Gomara  relates,  but  until 
I  read  his  Chronicle  I  never  heard  among  any  of  the 
conquerors  that  fuch  a  thing  had  happened."     Cap.  34. 

NOTE   CII.    p.  124. 

Several  Spanim  hiftorians  relate  this  occurrence 
in  fuch  terms,  as  if  they  wiflied  it  mould  be  believed, 
that  the  Indians,  loaded  with  the  prefents,  had  carried 
them  from  the  capital  in  the  fame  fhort  fpace  of  time 
that  the  couriers  performed  that  journey.  This  is  in- 
credible, and  Gomara  mentions  a  circumftance  which 
(hews,  that  nothing  extraordinary  happened  on  this  oc- 
casion. This  rich  prefent  had  been  prepared  for  Gri- 
jalva,  when  he  touched  at  the  fame  place  fome  months 
before,  and  was  now  ready  to  be  delivered,  as  foon  as 
Montezuma  fent  orders  for  that  purpofe.  Gomara, 
Cron.  c.  xxvii.  p.  28. 

According  to  B.  Diaz  del  Caftillo,  the  value  of  the 
filver  plate  reprefenting  the  moon,  was  alone  above 
twenty  thoufand  pefos,  about  five  thoufand  pounds 
Aerling. 

NOTE   CIII.   p.  130. 

This  private  traffic  was  directly  contrary  to  the  in- 
ductions of  Velafquez,  who  enjoined,  that  whatever 
was  acquired  by  trade  mould  be  thrown  into  the  com- 
mon ftock.  But  it  appears,  that  the  foldiers  had  each 
a  private  aflbrtment  of  toys,  and  other  goods  proper 
for  the  Indian  trade,  and  Cortes  gained  their  favour  by 
encouraging  this  under  hand  barter.     B.  Diaz,  c.  41. 

NOTE    CIV.  P.  143. 

Gomara  has    published  a  catalogue  of  the   various 

articles  of  which  this   prefent  confifted.     Cron.  c.  49. 

P.  Martyr  ab  Angleria,    who  faw  them  after  they  were 

brought  to  Spain,    and  who  feems  to  have  examined 

p  p  %  them 
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them  with  great  attention,  gives  a  defcription  of  each, 
which  is  curious,  as  it  conveys  fome  idea  of  the  progrefs 
which  the  Mexicans  had  made  in  feveral  arts  of  elegance. 
De  lnfulis  nuper  inventis  Liber,  p.  354,  ice. 

NOTE    CV.    p.  150. 

There  is  no  circumftance  in  the  hirtory  of  the  con- 
quell  of  America,  which  is  more  queftionable  than  the 
account  of  the  numerous  armies  brought  into  the  field 
againft  the  Spaniards.  As  the  war  with  the  republic  of 
Tlafcala,  though  of  fhort  duration,  was  one  of  the  moil 
considerable  which  the  Spaniards  waged  in  America,  the 
account  given  of  the  Tlafcalan  armies  merits  fome  at- 
tention. The  only  authentic  information  concerning 
this  is  derived  from  three  authors.  Cortes,  in  his 
fecond  difpatch  to  the  emperor,  dated  at  Segura  de  la 
Frontera,  October  30,  1520,  thus  eflimates  the  number 
of  their  troops  j  in  the  firffc  battle  6000  j  in  the  fecond 
battle  00,0005  in  the  third  battle  150,000.  Relat. 
ap.  Ramuf.  iii.  218.  Bernal  Diaz  del  Caitillo,  who  was 
an  eye-witnefs,  and  engaged  in  all  the  actions  of  this 
war,  thus  reckons  their  numbers  ;  in  the  firft  battle 
3000,  p.  43  j  in  the  fecond  battle  6000,  ibid.  3  in  the 
third  battle  50,000,  p.  45.  Gomara,  who  was  Cor- 
tes's  chaplain  after  his  return  to  Spain,  and  publifhed 
his  Cronica  in  1551,  follows  the  computation  of  Cortes, 
except  in  the  fecond  battle,  where  he  reckons  the 
Tlafcalans  at  80,000,  p.  49.  It  was  manifeftly  the 
intereft  of  Cortes  to  magnify  his  own  dangers  and  ex- 
ploits. For  it  was  only  by  the  merit  of  extraordinary 
fervices,  that  he  could  hope  to  atone  for  his  irregular 
conduct,  in  affuming  an  independent  command.  Bern. 
Diaz,  though  abundantly  difpofed  to  place  his  own 
prowefs,  and  that  of  his  fellow-conquerors,  in  the  mod 
advantageous  point  of  light,  had  not  the  fame  tempt- 
ation to  exaggerate  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  his  account 
of  the  numbers  approaches  nearer  to  the  truth.  The 
aiTembling  of  an  army  of  150,000  men  requires 
many  previous    arrangements,   and  fuch    provision    for 

their 
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their  fubfiftence  as  feems  to  be  beyond  the  forefight  of 
Americans.  The  degree  of  cultivation  in  Tlafcala  does 
not  feem  to  have  been  fo  great,  as  to  have  furnifhed 
fuch  a  vaft  army  with  provisions.  Though  this  province 
was  fo  much  better  cultivated  than  other  regions  of  New 
Spain,  that  it  was  called  the  country  of  bread  $  yet  the 
Spaniards  in  their  march  fuffered  fuch  want,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  fubfift  upon  Tunas,  a  fpecies  of  fruit 
which  grows  wild  in  the  fields.  Herrera,  Dec.  ii. 
lib.  vi.  c.  5.  p.  18a. 

NOTE    CV1.   p.  154. 

THESE  unhappy  victims  are  faid  to  be  perfons  of 
diftin&ion.  It  feems  improbable  that  fo  great  a  number 
as  fifty  mould  be  employed  as  fpies.  So  many  prifoners 
had  been  taken  and  difmiffed,  and  the  Tlafcalans  had 
fent  fo  many  meflages  to  the  Spanifh  quarters,  that 
there  appears  to  be  no  reafon  for  hazarding  the  lives  of 
fo  many  considerable  people,  in  order  to  procure  in- 
formation about  the  pofition  and  ftate  of  their  camp. 
The  barbarous  manner  in  which  Cortes  treated  a  people 
unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  war  eftabliflied  among 
polifhed  nations,  appears  fo  (hocking  to  the  later  Spanifh 
writers,  that  they  diminifh  the  number  of  thofe  whom 
he  punifhed  fo  cruelly.  Herrera  fays,  that  he  cut  off 
the  hands  of  feven,  and  thumbs  of  feme  more.  Dec.  ii. 
lib.  ii.  c.  8.  De  Solis  relates,  that  the  hands  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  were  cut  off,  and  the  thumbs  of  all  the  reft. 
Lib.  ii.  c.  20.  But  Cortes  himfelf,  Relat.  p.  ziS,  b. 
and  after  him  Gomara,  c.  48,  affirm,  that  the  hands  of 
all  the  fifty  were  cut  off. 

NOTE    CVII.   p.  156. 

THE  horfes  were  objecls  of  the  greateft  aftonimment 
to  all  the  people  of  New  Spain.  At  firft  they  imagined 
the  horfe  and  his  rider,  like  the  Centaurs  of  the  ancients, 
to  be  fome  monftrous  animal  of  a  terrible  form  5  and 
fuppofing  that  their  food  was  the  fame  as  that  of  men, 
*  p  3  brought 
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brought  flefh  and  bread  to  nourifh  them.  Even  after 
they  difcovered  their  miftake,  they  believed  the  hoifes 
devoured  men  in  battle,  and  when  they  neighed, 
thought  that  they  were  demanding  their  prey.  It  was 
not  the  intereit  of  the  Spaniards  to  undeceive  them. 
Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  vi.  c.  n. 

NOTE   CVIII.   p.  162. 

ACCORDING  to  Bart,  de  las  Cafas,  there  was  no 
reafon  for  this  malfacre,  and  it  was  an  act  of  wanton 
cruelty,  perpetrated  merely  to  ftrike  terror  into  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Spain.  Relac.  de  la  Deftruyc.  p.  17,  &c. 
But  the  zeal  of  Las  Cafas  often  leads  him  to  exaggerate. 
In  oppofition  to  him,  Bern.  Diaz,  c.  83,  aflerts,  that  the 
firrt  miiTionaries  fent  into  New  Spain  by  the  emperor, 
made  a  judicial  inquiry  into  this  tranfaclion  j  and  having 
examined  the  prieits  and  elders  of  Cholula,  found  that 
there  was  a  real  confpiracy  to  cut  off  the  Spaniards,  and 
that  the  account  given  by  Cortes  was  exactly  true. 
As  it  was  the  object  of  Cortes  at  that  time,  and  mani- 
fellly  his  intereit,  to  gain  the  good  will  of  Montezuma, 
it  is  improbable,  that  he  mould  have  taken  a  ftep  which 
tended  fo  vifibly  to  alienate  him  from  the  Spaniards,  if 
he  had  not  believed  it  to  be  necelTary  for  his  own  pre- 
fervation.  At  the  fame  time,  the  Spaniards  who  ferved 
in  America  had  fuch  contempt  for  the  natives,  and 
thought  them  (o  little  entitled  to  the  common  rights  of 
men,  that  Cortes  might  hold  the  Cholulans  to  be  guilty 
upon  flight  and  impertec~t  evidence.  The  feverity  of  the 
punimment  was  certainly  exceffive  and  atrocious. 

NOTE    CIX.   p.  163. 

This  defcription  is  taken  almoft  literally  from  Bernal 
Diaz  del  Caftillo,  who  was  fo  unacquainted  with  the 
art  of  compofition,  as  to  be  incapable  of  embellishing 
his  narrative.  He  relates  in  a  fimple  and  rude  rtyle 
what  palTed  in  his  own  mind,  and  that  of  his  fellow- 
foldiers,  on  that  occalion :   "  And  let  it  not  be  thought 

it  range, 
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ftrange,  fays  he,  that  T  mould  write  in  this  manner  of 
what  then  happened,  for  it  ought  to  be  considered,  that 
it  is  one  thing  to  relate,  another  to  have  beheld  things 
that  were  never  before  feen,  or  heard,  or  fpoken  of 
among  men.'*     Cap.  86.  p.  64,  b. 

NOTE   CX.  p.  175. 

B.  Dias  del  Caftillo  gives  us  fome  idea  of  the  fatigue 
and  hardships  they  underwent  in  performing  this,  and 
other  parts  of  duty.  During  the  nine  months  that  they 
remained  in  Mexico,  every  man,  without  any  diftin&ion 
between  officers  and  foldiers,  flept  on  his  arms  in  his 
quilted  jacket  and  gorget.  They  lay  on  mats,  or  ftraw 
fpread  on  the  floor,  and  each  was  obliged  to  hold  himfelf 
as  alert  as  if  he  had  been  on  guard.  H  This,'*  adds  he, 
"  became  fo  habitual  to  me,  that  even  now  in  my  ad- 
vanced age,  I  always  fleep  in  my  clothes,  and  never  in 
any  bed.  When  1  vifit  my  Encomienda,  I  reckon  it  fuit- 
able  to  my  rank,  to  have  a  bed  carried  along  with  my 
other  baggage,  but  I  never  go  into  ic  5  but,  according  to 
cuftom,  I  lie  in  my  clothes,  and  walk  frequently  during 
the  night  into  the  open  air,  to  view  the  rtars  as  I  was 
wont  when  in  fervice.*'     Cap.  108. 

NOTE    CXI.    p.  178. 

Cortes  himfelf,  in  his  fecond  difpatch  to  the  em- 
peror, does  not  explain  the  motives  which  induced  him 
either  to  condemn  Qualpopoca  to  the  flames,  or  to  put 
Montezuma  in  irons.  Ramuf.  iii.  436.  B.  Diaz  is 
filent  with  refped  to  his  reafons  for  the  former  $  and 
the  only  caufe  he  affigns  for  the  latter  was,  that  he  might 
meet  with  no  interruption  in  executing  the  fentence 
pronounced  againft  Qualpopoca,  c.  xcv.  p.  75.  But 
as  Montezuma  was  his  prifoner,  and  abfolutely  in  his 
power,  he  had  no  reafon  to  dread  him,  and  the  infult 
offered  to  that  monarch  could  have  no  effect  but  to 
irritate  him  unnecefTarily.  Gomara  fuppofes,  that 
Cortes  hail  no  other  object  than  to  occupy  Montezuma 

with 
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with  his  own  diftrefs  and  fuflferings,  that  he  might 
give  lets  attention  to  what  befel  Qualpopoca.  Cron. 
c.  89.  Herrera  adopts  the  fame  opinion.  Dec.  ii. 
lib.  viii.  c.  9.  But  it  feems  an  odd  expedient,  in  order 
to  make  a  perfon  bear  one  injury,  to  load  him  with 
another  that  is  greater.  De  Solts  imagines  that  Cortes 
had  nothing  elfc  in  view  than  to  intimidate  Montezuma, 
fo  that  he  might  make  no  attempt  to  refcue  the  vic- 
from  their  fate  ;  hut  the  fpirit  of  that  monarch 
■was  fo  fubmiflive,  and  he  had  fo  tamely  given  up  the 
prifoners  to  the  difpofal  of  Cortes,  that  he  had  no  caufe 
to  apprehend  any  oppofition  from  him.  If  the  explana- 
tion which  1  have  attempted  to  give  of  Cortes's  pro- 
ceedings on  this  occaCon  be  not  admitted,  it  appears  to 
roe,  that  they  mnft  be  reckoned  among  the  wanton 
and  barbarous  acts  of  oppremon  which  occur  too  often 
in   the  hiilory  of  the  conquell  of  America. 

NOTE   CXII.   p.  182. 

De  S^lis  aflTerts,  lib.  iv.  c.  3.  that  the  proportion 
of  doing  homage  to  the  King  of  Spain,  came  from  Mon- 
tezuma him  ft  If,  and  was  made  in  order  to  induce  the 
Spaniards  to  depart  out  of  his  dominions.  Hedefcribes 
his  conducl  on  this  occafion,  as  if  it  had  been  founded 
upon  a  fcheme  of  profound  policy,  and  executed  with 
fuch  refined  addrefs,  as  to  deceive  Cortes  himfelf.  But 
there  is  no  hint  or  circumftance  in  the  contemporary 
hiftorians,  Cortes,  Diaz,  or  Gomara,  to  juftify  this 
theory.  Montezuma  on  other  occafions  difcovered  no 
fuch  extent  of  art  and  ab-li'ies.  The  anguim  which  he 
felt  in  performing  this  humbling  ceremony  is  natural, 
if  we  fuppofeit  to  have  been  involuntary.  But,  accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  De  Solis,  which  fuppofes  that 
Montezuma  was  executing  what  he  himfeli  had  pro- 
posed, to  have  afiumed  an  appearance  of  forrow,  would 
have  been  prepofterous  and  inccnfnUnt  with  his  own 
deiign  of  deceiving  the  Spaniards. 
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NOTE    CXIII.   p.  185. 

In  feveral  of  the  provinces,  the  Spaniards,  with  all 
their  induftry  and  influence,  could  collect  no  gold.  In 
others,  they  procured  only  a  few  trinkets  of  fmall 
value.  Montezuma  aiTured  Cortes,  that  the  prefent 
which  he  offered  to  the  king  of  Caftile,  after  doing 
homage,  conlirted  of  all  the  treafure  amafied  by  his 
father;  and  told  him,  that  he  had  already  diftributed 
the  reft  of  his  gold  and  jewels  among  the  Spaniards. 
B.  Diaz,  c.  104.  Gomara  relates,  that  all  the  filver 
collected  amounted  to  500  marks.  Cron.  c.  93.  This 
agrees  with  the  account  given  by  Cortes,  that  the  royal 
fifth  of  filver  was  ioo  marks.  Relat.  239,  B.  So  that 
the  fum  total  of  filver  was  only  4000  ounces,  at  the 
rate  of  eight  ounces  a  mark,  which  demonftrates  the 
proportion  of  filver  to  gold  to  have  been  exceedingly 
/fmall. 

NOTE   CXIV.    p.  186. 

De  Solis,  lib.iv.  c.  1.  calls  in  queftion  the  truth  of 
this  tranfaclion,  from  no  better  reafon  than  that  it  was 
inconfiftent  with  that  prudence  which  diftinguimes  the 
character  of  Cortes.  But  he  ought  to  have  recollected 
the  impetuofity  of  his  zeal  at  Tlafcala,  which  was  no 
lefs  imprudent.  He  aflerts,  that  the  evidence  for  it  refts 
upon  the  teftimony  of  B.  Diaz  del  Caftillo,  of  Gomara, 
and  of  Herrera.  They  all  concur  indeed,  in  mentioning 
this  inconsiderate  ftep  which  Cortes  took  ;  and  they  had 
good  reafon  to  do  fo,  for  Cortes  himfelf  relates  this 
exploit  in  his  fecond  difpatch  to  the  emperor,  and  feems 
to  giory  in  it.  Cort.  Relat.  Ramuf.  iii.  140,  D.  This 
is  one  inftance,  among  many,  of  De  Solis's  having 
confulted  with  little  attention  the  letters  of  Cortes  to 
Charles  V*.  from  which  the  moft  authentic  information 
with  refpect  to  his  operations  muft  be  derived, 
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NOTE   CXV.    p.  190. 

HttmR  a  and  De  Soli*  fuppofe,  that  Velafquez  was 
encouraged  to  equip  this  armament  againft  Cortes,  by 
the  accounts  which  he  received  from  Spain  concerning 
the  reception  of  the  agents  fent  by  the  colony  of  Vera 
Cruz,  and  the  warmth  with  which  Fonfeca  bifhop  of 
Burgos  had  efpoufed  his  interert,  and  condemned  the 
proceedings  of  Cortes.  Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  ix.  c  18. 
De  SolU,  lib.  iv.  c.  j.  But  the  chronological  order  of 
events  refutes  this  fuppoOtion.  Portocarrero  and  Montejo 
failed  from  Vera  Cruz,  July  16,  15T9.  Herrera,  dec.  ii. 
lib.  v  c.  4.  They  landed  a'  St.  Lucar  in  October, 
acco  ding  to  Herrera,  ibid.  But  P.  Martyr,  who  at- 
ten<  ed  the  court  at  that  time,  and  communicated  every 
occurrence  of  moment  to  his  correfpondents  day  by  day, 
mentions  the  arrival  of  thefe  agents  for  the  firft  time, 
in  December,  and  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  recent  event. 
6;r.  All  the  historians  agree,  that  the  agents  of 
Cortes  had  their  full  audience  of  the  Emperor  at  Torde- 
fillas,  when  he  went  to  that  town  to  vifit  his  mother 
in  hi*  way  to  St.  Jagode  Compoitella.  Herrera,  dec.  ii. 
lib.  v.  c.  4.     De  Si  c    5,      But  the   emperor 

fet  out  fiom  Valladolid  for  Tordefillas,  on  the  1  ith  of 
March  1520  j  and  P.  Martyr  mentions  his  having  feen 
at  that  time  the  prefents  made  to  Charlo,  Epift.  1  66  <;. 
The  armament  under  Narvaez  failed  from  Cuba  in  April 
351c.  It  is  manilelt  then,  that  Velafquez  could  not 
receive  any  account  of  what  parted  in  this  interview 
at  Tordefillas,  previous  to  his  hollile  preparations  againft 
Cortes.  His  real  motives  feem  to  be  thofe  which  I 
have  mentioned.  The  patent  appointing  him  Ade!antad9 
of  New  Spain,  with  fuch  extennve  powers,  bears  date 
November  3,  1519.  Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  11. 
He  might  receive  it  about  the  beginning  of  January. 
Gomara  takes  notice,  that  as  foon  as  thi*  patent  was 
deliveted  to  him,  he  began  to  equip  a  fleet  and  levy 
forces.     Cron.  c.  96. 
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NOTE    CXVL    p.  193. 

De  Solis  contends,  that  as  Narvaez  had  nointerpre- 
ters,  he  could  hold  no  intercourfe  with  the  people  of  the 
provinces,  nor  converfe  with  them  in  any  way  but  by 
iigns,  and  that  it  was  equally  impoliible  for  him  to  carry 
on  any  communication  with  Montezuma.  Lib.  iv. 
c.  vii.  But  it  is  upon  the  authority  of  Cortes  himfel£ 
that  I  relate  all  the  particulars  of  Narvaez's  corre- 
fpondence  both  with  Montezuma  and  with  his  fubjecls 
in  the  maritime  provinces.  Relat.  Ramuf.  iii.  141,  A.  C. 
Cortes  affirms,  that  there  was  a  mode  of  intercourfe 
between  Narvaez  and  the  Mexicans,  but  does  not  ex- 
plain how  it  was  carried  on.  Bernal  Diaz  fupplies  this 
defect,  and  informs  us,  that  the  three  deferters  who 
joined  Narvaez  acted  as  interpreters,  having  acquired  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  language,  c.  no.  With 
his  ufual  minutenefs,  he  mentions  their  names  and 
characters,  and  relates,  in  chapter  121,  how  they  were 
punifhed  for  their  perfidy.  The  Spaniards  had  now 
refided  above  a  year  among  the  Mexicans  ;  and  it  is  not 
furprifing,  that  feveral  among  them  fhould  have  made 
fome  proficiency  in  fpeaking  their  language.  This  feems 
to  have  been  the  cafe.  Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  x.  ex. 
Both  B.  Diaz,  who  was  prefent,  and  Herrera,  the  mod 
accurate  and  beft  informed  of  all  the  Spanifli  writers, 
agree  with  Cortes  in  his  account  of  the  fecret  corre- 
fpondence  carried  on  with  Montezuma.  Dec.  ii.  lib.  ix. 
c.  18,  19.  De  Solis  feems  to  confider  it  as  a  difcredic 
to  Cortes,  his  hero,  that  Montezuma  mould  have  been 
ready  to  engage  in  a  correfpondence  with  Narvaez- 
He  fuppofes  that  monarch  to  have  contracted  fuch  a 
wonderful  affection  for  the  Spaniards,  that  he  was  not 
folicitous  to  be  delivered  from  them.  After  the  indig- 
nity with  which  he  had  been  treated,  fuch  an  affection 
is  incredible  5  and  even  De  Solis  is  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  i«-  muft  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  mi- 
racles which  God  had  wrought  to  facilitate  the  coriqueft, 
lib.  iv.  c.  7.  The  truth  is,  Montezuma,  however  much 
overawed  by  his  dread  of  the  Spaniards,  was  extremely 
impatient  to  recover  his  liberty. 
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NOTE   CXVII.  .  p.  208. 

These  words  I  have  borrowed  from  the  anonymous 
Account  of  the  European  Settlements  in  America,  pub- 
lilhed  by  Dodfley,  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  a  work  of  fb 
much  merit,  that  I  mould  think  there  is  hardly  any 
writer  in  the  age  who  ought  to  be  afhamed  of  acknow- 
ledging himfeli  to  be  the  author  of  it. 

NOTE  CXVIII.  p.  214. 

THE  contemporary  hirtorians  differ  confiderably  with 
refpccl  to  the  lofs  of  the  Spaniards  on  this  occafion. 
Cortes,  in  his  fecond  difpatch  to  the  emperor,  makes 
the  number  only  150.  Relar.  ap.  Ramuf.  iii. 
p.  249,  A.  But  it  was  manifeftly  hi*  interest,  at  that 
juncture,  to  conceal  from  the  court  of  Spain  the 
full  extent  of  the  lofs  which  he  had  fuftained.  De  Solis, 
always  ftudious  to  diminish  every  misfortune  that  befel 
his  countt ymen,  rates  their  lofs  at  about  two  hundred 
men,  lib.  iv.  c.  19.  B.Diaz  affiims,  that  they  lolt 
870  men,  and  that  only  440  efcaped  from  Mexico, 
c.  118.  p.  108,  B.  Halafox,  bifhop  of  Los  Angeles, 
who  ftems  to  have  enquired  into  the  early  tranfaclions 
of  his  countrymen  in  New  Spain  with  great  attention, 
confirms  the  account  of  B.  Diaz,  with  itfped  to  the 
extent  of  their  lofs.  Virtudes  del  Indio,  p.  22.  Go- 
mara  ftates  their  lofs  at  450  men.  Cron.  c.  109. 
Some  months  afterwards,  when  Corres  had  received 
fever3l  reinforcements,  he  muttered  his  troops,  and 
found  them  to  be  only  590.  Relat.  ap.  Ramuf.  iii. 
p.  255,  E.  Now,  as  Narvaez  brought  880  men 
into  ew  Spain,  and  about  4COof  Cortes's  foldierswerc 
then  alive,  it  is  evident,  that  his  lofs,  in  the  retreat 
frcm  Mexico,  muft  have  been  much  more  considerable 
than  what  he  mentions.  B.  Diaz,  folicitous  to  magnify 
the  dangers  and  fufTerings  to  which  he  and  his  fellow* 
conquerors  were  expofed,  may  have  exaggerated  their 
lofs 3  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  cannot  veil  be  eftimatei 
at  lefs  than  600  men. 
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NOTE    CXIX.    p.  234. 

Some  remains  of  this  great  work  are  ftill  vifible,  and 
the  fpot  where  the  brigantines  were  built  and  launched, 
is  ftill  pointed  out  to  Grangers.  Torquemada  viewed 
them.     Monarq.  Indiana,  vol.  i.   p.  531. 

NOTE   CXX.    p.  242. 

The  ftation  of  Alvarado  on  the  caufeway  of Tacuba 
was  the  neareft  to  the  city.  Cortes  obferves,  that 
there  they  could  diftindlly  obferve  what  pafled  when 
their  countrymen  were  facrificed.  Relat.  ap.  Ramuf.  iiu 
p.  273,  E.  B.Diaz,  who  belonged  to  Alvarado's 
divifion,  relates  what  he  beheld  with  his  own  eyes. 
C.  152.  p.  148,  b.  14.9,  a.  Like  a  man  whofe  courage 
was  fo  clear  as  to  be  above  fufpicion,  he  defcribes  with 
his  ufual  fimplicity  the  impreffion  which  this  fpectacle 
made  upon  him.  U  Before,"  fays  he,  "  I  faw  the 
breafts  of  my  companions  opened,  their  hearts,  yet 
fluttering,  offered  to  an  accurfed  idol,  and  their  flefli 
devoured  by  their  exulting  enemies  5  I  was  accuftomed 
to  enter  a  battle  not  only  without  fear,  but  with  high 
fpirit.  But  from  that  time  I  never  advanced  to  fight 
the  Mexicans  without  a  fecret  horror  and  anxiety  5  my 
heart  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  the  death  which  I 
had  feen  them  fuffer."  He  takes  care  to  add,  that  as 
foon  as  the  combat  began,  his  terror  went  off;  and, 
indeed,  his  adventurous  bravery  on  every  occafion  is 
full  evidence  of  this.     B.  Diaz,  c.  136.  p.  l$1t  a« 

NOTE    CXXI.   p.  248. 

One  circumftance  in  this  (lege  merits  particular 
notice.  The  account  which  the  Spanifh  writers  give 
of  the  numerous  armies  employed  in  the  attack  or  de- 
fence of  Mexico,  feems  to  be  incredible.  According  to 
Cortes  himfelf,  he  had  at  one  time  150,000  auxiliary 
Indians  in  his  fervice.  Relat.  Ramuf.  iii.  275,  E.  Go- 
mara  afierts,   that   they   were  above  200,00c.     Cron. 

VOL.  II.  O^Q^  C.  I36. 
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c.  136.  Herrera,  an  author  of  higher  authority,  fays, 
they  were  about  jco.occ.  Dec.  iii.  lib.  i.  c.  ^9. 
None  of  the  contemporary  writeis  afcertain  explicitly 
the  number  of  per  ton*  in  Mexico  during  the  liege.  But 
Cortes  on  feveral  occasions  mentions  the  number  of 
Mexicans  who  were  flain,  or  who  perilhed  for  want  of 
food  ;  and,  if  we  may  rely  on  thofe  circumftances,  it  is 
probable  that  above  two  hundred  thoufand  mutt  have 
been  fhut  up  in  the  town.  But  the  quantity  of  pro- 
vifions  necefTaiy  for  the  tubfiflence  of  fuch  vail  multi- 
tudes aiTemblcH  in  one  place  duiing  three  months,  is  lo 
great,  and  it  require!  fo  much  forefight  and  arrange- 
ment to  collect  thefe.  and  lay  them  up  in  magazines,  fo 
as  to  be  certain  of  a  regular  fupply,  that  one  can  hardly 
believe  that  this  could  be  accomplished  in  a  country 
where  agriculture  was  fo  imperfect  as  in  the  Mexican 
empire,  where  thete  were  no  tame  animals,  and  by  a 
people  natuially  fo  improvident,  and  fo  incapable  of 
executing  a  complicated  plan  as  the  moft  improved 
.Americans.  The  Spaniard*,  with  all  their  care  and 
attention,  fared  very  poorly,  and  were  often  reduced  to 
extreme  difirefs  tor  want  of  provifions.  B.  Diaz,  p.  14?. 
Cortes,  Relat.  27s  D.  Cortes  on  one  occafion  mentions 
flightly  the  fubfiilence  of  his  army  ;  and  after  acknow- 
ledging that  they  wete  of'en  in  great  want,  adds,  that 
they  received  (uj.plies  fiom  the  people  of  rhe  country, 
of  fifh,  and  of  feme  fruit,  which  he  calls  the  cherries  of 
the  country.  Ibid.  B.  Diaz  fays,  that  they  had  cakts 
of  maize,  and  ferafas  de  la  tierra  j  and  when  the  feafon 
of  thefe  was  over,  another  fruit,  which  he  calls  Tunas  \ 
but  their  mod  comfortable  fubfiltence  was  a  root  which 
the  Indians  ufe  II  food,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of 
QuiHtes,  p.  142.  The  Indian  auxiliaries  had  one  means 
cf  fubfifUnce  more  than  the  Spaniards.  They  fed  upon 
the  bodies  of  the  Mexicans  whom  they  killed  in  bat  le. 
Cor.  Relat.  176,  C.  B.  Diaz  confirm;,  his  relation,  and 
adds,  that  when  the  Indians  returned  fiom  Mex  co  to 
their  own  country,  they  carried  with  them  larre 
quantities  of  the  flefh  of  the  Mexicans  failed  or  dried    as 

a  molt 
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a  moft  acceptable  prefent  to  their   friends,    that  they 
miajht  have  the  pleafure  of  feeding   upon   the  bodies  of 
their  enemies  in  their  festivals,  p.  157.     De  Solis,  who 
feems  to  confider  it  as  an  imputation  of  difcredit  to  his 
countrymen,    that  they  fhould  acl  in  concert  with  aux- 
iliaries who  fed  upon  human  flefh,  is  folicitous  to  prove, 
that  the  Spaniards  endeavoured  to   prevent  their  afib- 
ciates  from  eating  the  bodies  of  the  Mexicans,   lib.  v. 
c.  24.     But  he  has  no  authority  for  this  from  the  ori- 
ginal hiftorians.      Neither  Cortes  himfelf,   nor  B.Diaz, 
feem  to  have  had  any  fuch  fcruple  ;  and,  on  many  oc- 
cafions,  mention    the   Indian   repafts,  which  were  be- 
come  familiar  to   them,   without  any  mark  of  abhor- 
rence.    Even  with  this  additional  ftock  of  food  for  the 
Indians,  it  was  hardly  poffible  to  procure  fubliftence  for 
armies  amounting  to  fuch  numbers  as  we   find  in  the 
Spanifh  writers.     Perhaps  the  beft  folution  of  the  diffi- 
culty is,  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  B.  Diaz  del  Caftillo, 
the  nnoft  artlefs  of  all  the  Hifteriadores  primitives.    '*  When 
Goma-ra  (fays  he)    on  fome  occafion  relates,  that  there 
were  fo  many  thoufand  Indians  our  auxiliaries,  and  on 
others,  that  there  were  fo  many  thoufand  houfes  in  this 
or  that  town,  no  regard  is  to  be  paid   to  his  enumera- 
tion, as  he  has  no  authority  for  it,    the   numbers  not 
being  in  reality  the  fifth  of  what  he  relates.     If  we  add 
together  the  different  numbers  which  he  mentions,  that 
country  would  contain  more  millions  than   there  are  in 
CanMle.'*     C.  129.     But  though  fome  confiderable  de- 
duction fhould  certainly  be  made  from  the  Spanifh  ac- 
counts of  the  Mexican  forces    they  muft  have  been  very 
numerous ;  for  nothing  but  an   immenfe  fuperiority  in 
number  could   have  enabled  them  to  withftand  a  body 
of  nine  hundred  Spaniards,    conducted   by  a  leader  of 
I   fuch  abilities  as  Cortes. 

NOTE  CXXII.    p.  263. 

In  relating  the  oppreflive  and  cruel  proceedings  of  the 

conquerors  of  New  Spain,  I  have  not  followed  B.  de  las 

Cafas  as  my  guide.     His    account  of  them,   Relat.  de 

q_CL*  la 
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la  Deflruyc.  p.  iff,  &c.  is  manifeitly  exaggerated.     It  it 
from  the  teflimony  of  Cortes  himfelf  and  of  Gomara, 
who  wrote  under  his  eye,  that  I  have  taken  my  account 
of  the   punifhment  of  the  Panucant,  and  they  relate  it 
thout  any  difapprcbation.     B.Diaz,  contrary  to   his 
ufual  cuflom,  mentions  it  only  in  general  terms,  c.  16a. 
Herrera,  folicitous  to  extenuate  this  barbarous  action  of 
his  countrymen,  though  he  mentions  63  caziques,  and 
4c  o  men  of  note,   as  being  condemned   to  the  flames, 
•Herts   that  thirty  only  were  burnt,   and   the  reft   par- 
doned.    Dec.  iii.  lib   v.  c.  7.     But  this  is  contrary  to  the 
tefttmony  of  the  original  hitlorians,   particularly  01  Go- 
mara, whom  it  appears  he  had  confulred,  as  he  adopts 
feveral  of  his  ex  pre  (Tons  in  this  patfage.     The  punifh- 
1  t  of  Guatimozin  is  related  by  the  moll  authentic  of 
the  Spanifh   writers.     Torquemada  has  extracted  from 
a  hiflory  of  Tezeuco,  compofed  in  the  Mexican  tongue, 
an  account  of  this  transaction,  more  favourable  to  Guati- 
mozin than  that  of  the  Spanifh  authors.      Mon.  Indi- 
ana, i.  37  c.     According  to  the  Mexican  account,  Cortes 
had  fcarcely  a  fhadow  of  evidence  tojuftity  fuch  a  wan* 
ton  act  of  cruelty.     B.  Diaz  alarms,   that  Guatimozin 
and    his  fellow- fuft'erers  aiTerud   their  innocence   with 
their  laft  breath,  and  that  many  cf   the  Spanifh  foldiers 
condemned  this  aclion  of  Cortes  as  equally  unnecefTary 
and  unjuft,  p.  200,  b.  101,  a. 

NOTE   CXXIII.    p.  266. 

THE  motive  for  undertaking  this  expedition  was  to 
punifh  Chrirtoval  de  Olid,  one  of  his  officers,  who  had 
revolted  againft  him,  and  aimed  at  eftablifhing  an  in- 
dependent jurifdic*tion.  Cortes  regarded  this  infurreclion 
as  of  fuch  dangerous  example,  and  dreaded  fo  much 
the  abilities  and  popularity  of  its  author,  that  in  perfon 
he  led  the  bedy  of  troops  deflined  to  fupptefs  it.  He 
marched,  according  to  Gomara,  three  thoufand  miles, 
through  a  country  abounding  with  thick  forefts,  rugged 
mountains,  deep  rivers,  thinly  inhabited,  and  cultivated 

only 
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only  in  a  few  places.     What  he  fuffered   from  famine, 
from  the  hofiility  of  the  natives,  from  the  climate,  and 
from  hardfhips  of  every  fpecies,  has  nothing  in  hiftory 
parallel   to    it,   but   what  occurs  in  the  adventures  of 
the  other  difcoverers  and  conquerors  of  the  New  World. 
Cortes  was  employed  in  this  dreadful  fervice  above  two 
years,  and  though  it  was  nor  diftinguifhed  by  any  fplen- 
did  event,  he  exhibired,  during  the  courfe  of  it,  greater 
perfonal  courage,   more  fortitude  of  mind,  more   per- 
feverance  and   patience,   than    in  any  other   period   or 
fcene  in  his  life.      Herrera,  dec.  iii.  lib    vi.  vii.  viii.  ix. 
Oomara,    Cron.   c.  163  — 167.      B.Diaz,     174 — 190. 
Cartes,     MS.    penes  me.       Were  one  to  write  a  life  of 
Cortes,  the  account  of  this  expedition   mould  occupy  a 
fplendid   place  in  it.      In   a  general  hiftory  of  Ameiica, 
as  the  expedition  was  productive  of  no  great  event,  the 
mention  of  it  is  fufficient. 


NOTE   CXXIV.   p.  267. 

According  to  Herrera,  the  treafure  which  Cortes 
brought  with  him,  confifted  of  fifteen  hundred  marks 
of  wrought  plate,  two  hundred  thoufand  pefos  of  fine 
gold,  and  ten  thoufand  of  inferior  ftandard,  many  rich 
jewels,  one  in  particular,  worth  forty  thoufand  pefos, 
and  feveral  trinkets  and  ornaments  of  value.  Dec.  iv. 
lib.  iii.  c.  X.  lib.  iv.  c.  J.  He  afterwards  engaged  to 
give  a  portion  with  his  daughter  of  a  hundred  thou- 
fand pefos.  Gomara,  Cron.  c.  t^y.  The  fortune 
which  he  left  his  fons  was  very  confiderable.  But,  as 
we  have  before  related,  the  fum  divided  among  the 
conquerors  on  the  firft  reduction  of  Mexico  was  very 
fmall.  There  appears  then  to  be  fome  reafon  for  fuf- 
pedfing  that  the  accufations  of  Cortes's  enemies  were  not 
altogether  deftitute  of  foundation.  They  charged  him 
with  having  applied  to  his  own  ufe  a  difproportionate 
lhare  of  the  Mexican  fpoils  ;  with  having  concealed  the 
royal  treafures  of  Montezuma  and  Guatimozin  ;  with 
defrauding  the  king  of  his  fifth  j    and  robbing  his  fol- 
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lowers  of  what  was  due  to  them.  Herrera,  dec.  iii. 
lib.  viii.  c.  15.  dec.  iv.  lib.  iii.  c.  %.  Some  of  the  con. 
querors  themfelves  entertained  fufpicions  of  the  fame 
kind,  with  refpcc"t  to  tliis  part  of  his  conduct.  B.  Diaz, 
c  157- 

NOTE    CXXV.   p.  271. 

In  tracing  the  progrefs  of  the  Spanifh  arms  in  New 
Spain,  we  have  followed  Cortes  himfelf  as  our  mofl 
certain  guide  His  difpatches  to  the  emperor  contain  a 
minute  account  of  his  operations.  But  the  unlettered 
conqueror  of  Peru  was  incapable  of  relating  his  own 
exploits.  Our  information  with  refpccl  to  them,  and 
other  tranfaelions  in  Peru,  is  derived  however  from  con- 
temporary and  rcfpcclable  authors. 

The  moll  early  account  ol  Pizarro  s  tranfaclions  in 
Peru,  was  published  by  Francifco  de  Xerez,  his  fecretary. 
Jt  is  a  Ample  unadorned  narrative,  carried  down  no 
farther  than  the  death  of  Atahualpa,  in  1*33  ;  for  the 
author  returned  to  Spain  in  JS34>  and  foon  after  he 
Janded,  printed  at  Sevile  his  (hort  Hiftory  of  the  Con- 
quell  of  Peru,  addrerTed  to  the  emperor. 

Don  Pedro  Sancho,  an  officer  who  ferved  under 
Pizarro,  drew  up  an  account  of  his  expedition,  which 
was  translated  into  Italian  by  Ramufio,  and  inferted  in 
his  valuable  collection,  but  has  never  been  publifhed  in 
its  original  language.  Sancho  returned  to  Spain  at  the 
fame  time  with  Xerez.  Creat  credit  is  due  to  what  both 
thefc  authors  relate  concerning  the  progrefs  and  opera- 
tions of  Pizarro  ;  but  the  refidence  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Ptru  had  been  fo  fhort,  at  the  time  when  they  left  it, 
and  their  intercourfe  with  the  natives  fo  flender,  that 
their  knowledge  of  the  Peruvian  manners  and  culloms 
is  very  imperfect. 

The  next  contemporary  hiflorian  is  Pedro  Cieza  de 
Leon,  who  publifhed  h  s  Cronica  del  Peru,  at  Seville,  in 
1 553.  If  he  had  finifhed  all  that  he  propofes  in  the  ge- 
neral divifion  of  his  work,  it  would  have  been  the  mofl 
complete  hiftory  which  had  been  publifhed  of  any  re- 
gion 
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gion  in  the  New  World.  He  was  well  qualified  to  exe- 
cute it,  having  ferved  during  feventeen  years  in  Ame- 
rica, and  having  vifited  in  perfon  moft  of  the  provinces 
concerning  which  he  had  occafion  to  write.  But  only 
the  firft  part  of  his  Chronicle  has  been  printed.  It  con- 
tains a  defcription  of  Peru,  and  feveral  of  the  adjacent 
provinces,  with  an  account  of  the  institutions  and  cuf- 
toms  of  the  natives,  and  is  written  with  fo  little  art, 
and  fuch  an  apparent  regard  for  truth,  that  one  muft 
regret  the  lofs  of  the  other  parts  of  his  work. 

This  lofs  is  amply  fupplied  by  Don  Auguftine  Zarate, 
who  publifhed,  in  1555,  his  Hiftoria  del  Defcubri- 
miento  y  Conquefta  de  la  Provincia  del  Peru.  Zarate 
was  a  man  of  rank  and  education,  and  employed  in 
Peru  as  comptroller- general  of  the  public  revenue.  His 
hiftory,  whether  we  attend  to  its  matter  or  compofition, 
is  a  book  of  considerable  merit :  as  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  well  informed,  and  feems  to  have  been 
inquifitive  with  refpeft  to  the  manners  and  transactions 
of  the  Peruvians,  great  credit  is  due  to  his  teftimony. 

Don  Diego  Fernandez  published  his  Hiftoria  del  Peru 
in  1571.  His  fole  object  is  to  relate  the  diflenfions  and 
civil  wars  of  the  Spaniards  in  that  empire.  As  he 
ferved  in  a  !  ublic  ftation  in  Peru,  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted both  with  the  country,  and  with  the  principal 
actors  in  thofe  lingular  fcenes  which  he  defcribes,  as  he 
poflefied  found  understanding  and  great  impartiality, 
his  work  may  be  ranked  among  thofe  of  the  hiftorians 
mod  diflinguifhed  for  their  induftry  in  refearch,  or 
their  capacity  in  judging  with  refpecl  to  the  events 
which  they  relate. 

The  laft  author  who  can  be  reckoned  among  the 
contemporary  hiftorians  of  the  conqueft  of  Peru,  is 
Garcilafib  de  la  Vega,  Inca.  For  though  the  firft  part 
of  his  work,  intitled,  Commentarios  Reales  del  Origen  de  lot 
Jncas  Reies  del  Peru,  was  not  published  fooner  than  the 
year  1609,  feventy  fix  years  after  the  death  of  Atahu- 
alpa  the  laft  emperor,  yet  as  he  was  born  in  Peru,  and 
was  the  fon  of  an  officer  of  diftinction  among  the  Spanirti 

conquerors, 
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conquerors,  by  a  Coya,  or  lady  of  the  roval  race,  on  ac- 
count of  which  he  always  took  the  name  of  Jrtca  ;  as 
he  was  matter  of  the  language  fpoken  by  the  Incas,  and 
acquainted  with  the  traditions  of  his  countrymen,  his 
authority  is  rated  very  high,  and  ofren  placed  above  that 
of  all  the  other  hitiorians.  His  work,  however,  is  little 
more  than  a  commentary  upon  the  Spanilh  writers  of 
the  Peruvian  rtory,  and  compofed  of  quotations  taken 
from  the  authors  whom  I  have  mentioned.  This  is  the 
idea  which  he  himfelf  gives  of  it  Lib  i.  c.  10.  Nor  is 
it  in  the  account  of  facts  only  that  he  follows  them  fer- 
vilcly.  Even  in  explaining  the  institutions  and  rites  of 
his  anceftors,  his  information  feems  not  jo  be  more  per- 
fect than  theirs.  His  explanation  of  the  (^iiipos  is  al- 
mort  the  fame  with  that  of  Acofta.  He  produces  no 
fpecimen  of  Peruvian  poetry,  but  that  wretched  one 
which  he  borrows  from  Bias  Valera,  an  early  milfion- 
ary,  whofe  memoirs  have  never  been  published.  Lib.  ii. 
As  for  composition,  arrangement,  or  a  capacity 
©f  dirtinjruiihing  between  what  is  fabulous,  what  is  pro- 
bable, and  what  is  true,  one  fearches  for  them  in  vain 
in  the  commentaries  of  the  Inca.  His  work,  however, 
notwithltanding  its  great  defects,  is  not  altogether  defli- 
tute  of  ufe.  Some  traditions  which  he  received  from  his 
countrymen  are  preferved  in  it.  His  knowledge  of  the 
Peruvian  language  has  enabled  him  to  correct  fome 
errors  of  the  Spanim  writers,  and  he  has  inferted  in  it 
fome  curious  facts,  taken  from  authors  whofe  wo/ks 
were  never  published,  and  are  now  loll. 


NOTE   CXXVI.    p.  276. 

OntE  may  form  an  idea  both  of  the  hardships  which 
they  endured,  and  of  the  unhealthful  climate  in  the  re- 
gions which  they  vifned,  from  the  extraordinary  mor- 
tality that  prevailed  among  them.  Pizarro  earned  out 
J12  men,  Almagro  70.  In  lefs  than  nine  months  1 30 
of  'hele  died.  Few  fe!l  by  the  fworr*;  moft  of  them 
were  cut  off  by  (ttfeafet.      Xerez,  p.  1S0. 
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NOTE  CXXVII.    p.  279. 

This  ifland,  fays  Herrera,  is  rendered  fo  uncom- 
fortable by  the  unwholefomenefs  of  its  climate,  its  im- 
penetrable woods,  its  rugged  mountains,  and  the  mul- 
titude of  infecls  and  reptiles,  that  it  is  feldom  any  fofter 
epithet  than  that  of  infernal  is  employed  in  defcribing 
it.  The  fun  is  almoft  never  feen  there,  and  through- 
out the  year  it  hardly  ever  ceafes  to  rain.  Dec.  ?. 
lib.  x.  c.  3.  Dampier  touched  at  this  ifland  in  the  year 
1685;  and  his  account  of  the  climate  is  not  more 
favourable.  Vol.  i.  p.  172.  He,  during  his  cruife  on 
the  coaft,  vifited  mod  of  the  places  where  Pizarro 
landed,  and  his  defcription  of  them  throws  light  on  the 
narrations  of  the  early  Spanifn  hiftorians. 

NOTE    CXXVIII.  p.  295. 

By  this  time  horfes  had  multiplied  greatly  in  the  Spa- 
nish fettlements  on  the  continent.  When  Cortes  began 
his  expedition  in  the  year  1518,  though  his  armament 
was  more  considerable  than  that  of  Pizarro,  and  com- 
pofed  of  perfons  fuperior  in  rank  to  thofe  who  in- 
vaded Peru,  he  could  procure  no  more  than  fixteen 
horfes. 

NOTE    CXXIX.    p.  296. 

In  the  year  1740,  D.  Ant.  Ulloa,  and  D.George 
Juan,  travelled  from  Guayquil  to  Motupe,  by  the  fame 
route  which  Pizarro  took.  From  the  defcription  of 
their  journey,  one  may  form  an  idea  of  the  difficulty 
of  his  march.  The  fandy  plains  between  St.  Michael 
de  Pieura  and  Motupe  extend  90  miles,  without  water, 
without  a  tree,  a  plant,  or  any  green  thing,  on  a 
dreary  ftretch  of  burning  fand.  Voyage,  torn.  i.  p.  399, 
&c. 
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NOTE    CXXX.   p.  302. 

This  extravagant  and  unfeafonahle  difcourfe  of  Val- 
verde has  been  cenfured  by  all  hiftorians,  and  withjuf- 
tice.  But  though  he  feems  to  have  been  an  illiterate 
and  bigoted  monk,  nowife  refembling  the  good  Ol- 
medo,  who  accompanied  Cortes;  the  abfurdity  of  his 
addrefs  to  Atahualpa  mud  not  be  charged  wholly  upon 
him.  His  harangue  is  evidently  a  translation  or  para- 
prafe  of  that  form,  concerted  by  a  junto  of  Spanifh 
divines  and  lawyers  in  the  year  1509,  for  explaining  the 
right  of  their  king  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  New  World, 
and  for  directing  the  officers  employed  in  America  how 
they  fhould  take  poflefTion  of  any  new  country.  See 
Vol.  i.  Note  xxiii  The  fentiments  contained  in  Val- 
verde's  harangue  muft  not  then  be  imputed  to  the  bi- 
goted imbecility  of  a  particular  man,  but  to  that  of  the 
age.  Bu'  Gomara  and  Benzoni  relate  one  circumrtance 
concerning  Valverde  which,  if  authentic,  renders  him 
an  object,  not  of  contempt  only,  but  of  horror.  They 
alfeir,  that  during  the  whole  action,  Valverde  continued 
to  excite  the  foldiers  to  (laughter,  calling  to  them  to 
ftrike  the  enemy,  not  with  the  edge,  but  with  the  points 
of  their  fwords.  Gom  Cron.  0.113.  Benz.  Hiftor. 
Nov.  Orbis,  Jib.  iii.  c.  3.  Such  behaviour  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  other 
parts  of  America,  where  they  uniformly  exerted  their 
influence  to  protect  the  Indians,  and  to  moderate  the 
ferocity  of  their  countrymen. 

NOTE    CXXXL    p.  303. 

Two  different  fyftems  have  been  formed  concerning 
the  conduct  of  Atahualpa.  The  Spanifh  writers,  in 
order  to  juftify  the  violence  of  their  countrymen,  con- 
tend, that  all  the  Inca's  profelTons  of  frier.rlfhip  were 
feigned  ;  and  that  his  intention  in  agreeing  to  an  in- 
terview with  Pizarro  at  Caxamalca,  was  ro  cut  (ft  him 
and  his  followers  at  one  blow  j  that  for  this  purpofe  he 

advanced 
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advanced  with  fuch  a  numerous  body  of  attendants,  who 
had  arms  concealed  under  their  garments  to  execute  this 
fcheme.  This  is  the  account  given  by  Xerez  and  Zarare, 
and  adopted  by  Herrera.  But  if  it  had  been  the  plan  of 
the  Inca  to  dellroy  the  Spaniards,  one  can  hardly  ima- 
gine that  he  would  have  permitted  them  to  march  un- 
molefted  through  the  defert  of  Motupe,  or  have  ne- 
glected to  defend  the  palTes  in  the  mountains,  where 
they  might  have  been  attacked  with  fo  much  advantage. 
If  the  Peruvians  marched  to  Caxamalca  with  an  inten- 
tion to  fall  upon  the  Spaniards,  it  is  inconceivable,  that 
of  fo  great  a  body  of  men,  prepared  for  action,  not  one 
fhould  attempt  to  make  remittance,  but  ail  tamely  fuffer 
themfelves  to  be  butchered  by  an  enemy  whom  they 
were  armed  to  attack.  Atahualpa's  mode  of  advancing 
to  the  interview,  has  the  afpe&  of  a  peaceable  p?o- 
ceflion,  not  of  a  military  enterprize.  He  himfeif  and 
his  followers  were,  in  their  habits  of  ceremony,  pre- 
ceded, as  on  days  of  folemnity,  by  unarmed  harbingers. 
Though  rude  nations  are  frequently  cunning  and  falfe, 
yet,  if  a  fcheme  of  deception  and  treachery  muft  be  im- 
puted either  to  a  monarch,  that  had  no  great  reafon 
to  be  alarmed  at  a  vifit  from  ftrangers  who  folicited 
admifiion  into  his  ptefence  as  friends,  or  to  an  adven- 
turer fo  daring,  and  fo  little  fcrupulous  as  Pizarro,  one 
cannot  hefitate  in  determining  where  to  fix  the  prefump* 
tion  of  guilt.  Even  amidft  the  endeavours  of  the  Spa- 
nish wricers  to  palliate  the  proceedings  of  Pizarro,  one 
plainly  perceives,  that  it  was  his  intention,  as  well  as 
his  interelt,  to  feize  the  Inca,  and  that  he  had  taken 
meafures  for  that  purpofe  previous  to  any  fufpicion  of 
that  monarch's  defigns. 

GarcilaiTo  de  la  Vega,  extremely  folicitous  to  vindi- 
cate his  countrymen,  the  Peruvians,  from  the  crime  of 
having  concerted  the  deftruclion  of  Pizarro  and  his 
followers,  and  no  lefs  afraid  to  charge  the  Spaniards 
with  improper  conduct  towards  the  Inca,  has  framed 
another  fyitem.  He  relates,  that  a  man  of  majeftic 
form,  with  a  long  beard,  and  garments  reaching  to  the 

ground, 
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ground,  having  appeared  in  a  virion  to  Viracocha,  the 
eighth  Inca,  and  declared  that  he  was  a  child  of  the 
Sun,  that  monarch  built  a  temple  in  honour  of  his  per- 
fon,  and  creeled  an  image  of  him,  refembling  as  nearly 
as  poffible  the  fingular  form  in  which  he  had  exhibited 
himfelf  to  hit  view.  In  this  temple,  divine  honours 
were  paid  to  him,  by  the  name  of  Viracocha.  P.  i. 
lib.  iv.  c.  ti.  lib.  v  c.  12.  When  the  Spaniards  firft 
appeared  in  Peru,  the  length  of  their  beards,  and  the 
drefs  they  wore,  ftruck  every  perfon  fo  much  with  their 
likenefs  to  the  image  of  Viracocha,  that  they  fuppofed 
them  to  be  children  of  the  Sun,  who  had  defcended  from 
heaven  to  earth.  All  concluded,  that  the  fatal  period 
of  the  Peruvian  empire  was  now  approaching,  and  that 
the  throne  would  be  occupied  by  new  poUellors.  Ata- 
hualpa  himfelf,  confidering  the  Spaniards  as  meflengers 
from  heaven,  was  fofar  from  entertaining  any  thoughts 
of  refilling  them,  that  he  determined  to  yield  implicit 
obedience  to  their  commands.  From  thofe  fentiments 
flowed  his  profeflions  of  love  and  refpecl.  To  thofe 
were  owing  the  cordial  reception  of  Soto  and  Ferdinand 
Pizarro  in  his  camp,  and  the  fubmiflive  reverence  with 
which  he  himfelf  advanced  to  vifit  the  Spanifh  general 
in  his  quarters  j  but  from  the  grofs  ignorance  of  Phili- 
pillo  the  interpreter,  the  declaration  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  his  anfwer  to  it,  were  fo  ill  explained,  that  by 
their  mutual  inability  to  comprehend  each  other's  in- 
tentions, the  fatal  rencounter  at  Caxamalca,  with  all  its 
dreadtul  confequences,  was  occafioned, 

It  is  remarkable,  that  no  traces  of  this  fuperftitious 
veneration  of  the  Peruvians  for  the  Spaniards,  are  to 
be  found  either  in  Xerez,or  Sancho,  orZarate,  previous 
to  the  interview  at  Caxamalca;  and  yet  the  two  for- 
mer ferved  under  Pizarro  at  that  time,  and  the  latter 
vifited  Peru  foon  after  the  conqueft.  If  either  the  Inca 
himfelf,  or  his  meiTengers,  had  addrelTed  the  Spaniards 
in  the  words  which  Garcilatfb  puts  in  their  mouths, 
they  muft  have  been  ftruck  with  fuch  fubmilTive  de- 
clarations 5  and  they  would  certainly  have  availed  them- 

felves 
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felves  of  them  to  accomplifh  their  own  defigns  with 
greater  facility.  Garcilaflb  himfelf,  though  his  narrative 
of  the  intercourfe  between  the  Inca  and  Spaniards,  pre- 
ceding the  rencounter  at  Caxamalca,  is  founded  on  the 
fuppofition  of  his  believing  them  to  be  Viracochas,  or 
divine  beings,  p.  ii.  lib.  i.  c.  17,  Sec.  yet  with  his  ufual 
inattention  and  inaccuracy  he  admits,  in  another  place, 
that  the  Peruvians  did  not  recoiled  the  refemblance 
between  them  and  the  god  Viracocha,  until  the  fatal 
difafters  fubfequent  to  the  defeat  at  Caxamalca,  and  then 
only  began  to  call  them  Viracochas.  P.  i.  lib.  v.  c.  2 1. 
This  is  confirmed  by  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  ii.  c.  n.  In 
many  different  parts  of  America,  if  we  may  believe  the 
Spanifh  writers,  their  countrymen  were  confidtred  as 
diiine  beings  who  had  defcended  from  Heaven.  But  in 
this  inftance,  as  in  many  which  occur  in  the  intercourfe 
between  nations  whofe  progrefs  in  refinement  is  very 
unequal,  the  ideas  of  thofe  who  ufed  the  exprefiion  were 
different  from  the  ideas  of  thofe  who  heard  it.  For  fuch 
is  the  idiom  of  the  Indian  languages,  or  fuch  is  the  fimpli. 
city  of  thofe  who  fpeak  them,  that  whtn  they  fee  any 
thing  with  which  they  were  formerly  unacquainted,  and 
of  which  they  do  not  know  the  origin  ;  they  fay,  that  it 
came  down  from  Heaven.    Nugnez.  Ram.  iii.  327,  C. 

The  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  fentiments 
and  proceedings  of  the  Peruvians,  appears  to  be  more 
natural  and  confiftent  than  either  of  the  two  preceding, 
and  is  better  fupported  by  the  facts  related  by  the  con- 
temporary hiftorians. 

According  to  Xerez,  p.  200,  two  thoufand  Peruvians 
were  killed.  Sancho  makes  the  number  of  the  fiain 
fix  or  feven  thoufand.  Ram.  iii.  274,  D.  By  Gar- 
cilanVs  account,  five  thoufand  were  mafiacred.  P.  ii. 
lib.  i.  c.  25.  The  number  which  I  have  mentioned, 
being  the  medium  between  the  extremes,  may  probably 
be  neareft  the  truth. 
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NOTE   CXXXII.   p.  304. 

Nothing  can  be  a  more  rtriking  proof  of  this,  than 
that  three  Spaniards  travelled  from  Caxamalca  to  Cuzco. 
The  diftance  between  them  is  fix  hundred  miles.  In 
every  place  throughout  thil  great  extent  of  country, 
they  were  treated  with  all  the  honours  which  the  Pe- 
ruvians paid  to  their  forereigns,  and  even  to  their  di- 
vinities. Under  pretext  of  amainng  whar  was  wanting 
for  the  ranfom  of  the  Inca,  they  demanded  the  plates 
of  gold  with  which  the  walls  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun 
in  Cuzco  were  adorned  j  and  though  the  prieiis  were 
unwilling  to  alienate  thofe  facrcd  ornaments,  and  the 
people  rrfufed  to  violate  the  fhrine  of  their  God,  the 
three  Spaniards,  with  their  own  hands,  robbed  the 
Temple  ot  part  of  this  valuable  treafure;  and  fuch  was 
the  reverence  of  the  naives  for  their  perfons,  that 
though  they  beheld  this  act  of  facrilege  with  aitonifh- 
menr,  they  did  not  attempt  to  prevent  or  difturb  the 
commimon  of  it.  Z  a  rate,  lib.  11.  c.  6.  Sancho  ap. 
Ramuf.  iii.  3  7j,  D. 

NOTE    CXXXIIL    p.  316. 

According  to  Herrera,  the  fpoil  of  Cuzco,  after 
fetting  apart  the  king's  fifth,  was  divided  among  480 
perfons.  Each  received  4000  pefos.  This  amounts  to 
1,920,000  pefos.  Dec.  5.  lib.  vi.  c.  }«  But  ai  the 
general,  and  other  officers,  were  entitled  to  a  (hare  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  private  men,  the  fum  total 
muit  have  rifen  much  beyond  what  I  have  mentioned. 
Gomara,  c.  is^.  and  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c-  8.  fatisfy  them- 
felves  with  alferting  in  general,  that  the  plunder  of 
Cuzco  was  of  greater  value  than  the  ranfom  of  Ata- 
hualpa. 

NOTE    CXXXIV.    p.  318. 

No  expedition  in  the  New  World  was  conducted 
with  more  perfeyering  courage  than  that  of  Alvarado, 

ai 
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and  in  none  were  greater  hardships  endured.  Many  of 
the  perfons  engaged  in  it  were,  like  their  leader,  vete- 
rans who  had  ferved  under  Cortes,  inured  to  all  the 
rigour  of  American  war.  Such  of  my  readers  as  have 
riot  an  opportunity  of  perufwg  the  ftriking  defcription 
of  their  fufferings  by  Zarate  or  Herrera,  may  form  fome 
idea  of  the  nature  of  their  march  from  the  fea-coaft  to 
Quito,  by  confulting  the  account  which  D.  Ant.  Ulloa 
gives  of  his  own  journey  in  1736,  nearly  in  the  fame 
route.  Voy.  torn.  i.  p.  «  78,  «cc.  or  that  of  M.  Bouguer, 
who  proceeded  from  Puerto  Viejo,  to  Quito,  by  the 
fame  road  which  Alvarado  rook.  He  compares  his  own 
journey  with  that  of  the  Spanifh  leader,  and  by  the 
comparifon,  gives  a  moft  ftriking  idea  of  the  boldnefs 
and  patience  of  Alvarado,  in  forcing  his  way  through 
fo  many  obftacles.      Voyage  du  Perou,  p.  28,  &c. 

NOTE   CXXXV.    p.  319. 

According  to  Herrera,  there  were  entered  on  ac- 
count of  the  king  in  gold,  155,300  pefos,  and  5400 
marks  (each  8  ounces)  of  filver,  befides  feveral  veffels 
and  ornaments,  fome  of  gold,  and  others  of  filver  ; 
on  account  of  private  perfons,  in  gold  499,000  pefos, 
and  54,000  maiks  of  filver.     Dec.  5.  lib.  vi.  c.  13. 

NOTE   CXXXVI.  p.  327. 

The  Peruvians  not  only  imitated  the  military  arts 
of  the  Spaniards,  but  had  recourfe  to  devices  ©f  their 
own.  As  the  cavalry  were  the  chief  object  of  their 
terror,  they  endeavoured  to  render  them  incapable  of 
acting,  by  means  of  a  long  thong  with  a  ftone  faftened 
to  each  end.  This,  when  thrown  by  a  fkilful  hand, 
twifted  about  the  horfe  and  its  rider,  and  entangled 
them  fo  as  to  obftruct  their  motions.  Herrera  mentions 
this  as  an  invention  of  their  own.  Dec.  5.  lib.  viii. 
c.  4.  But  as  I  have  obferved,  vol.  ii.  bookiv.  this  weapon 
is  common  among  feveral  barbarous  tribes  towards  the 
r  r  z  extremity 
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extremity  of  South  America  ;  and  it  is  more  probable, 
that  the  Peruvians  had  obferved  the  dexterity  with 
which  they  ufed  it  in  hunting,  and  on  this  occalion 
adopted  it  themfelves.  The  Spaniards  were  considerably 
annoyed  by  it,  Herrera,  ibid.  Another  inftance  of  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Peruvians  deferves  mention  :  By  turn- 
ing a  river  out  of  its  channel,  they  overflowed  a  valley, 
in  which  a  body  of  the  enemy  was  ported,  fo  fuddenly, 
that  it  wai  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  the  Spaniards 
made  their  efcape.     Herrera,  dec.  5.    lib.  viii.  c.  5. 

NOTE   CXXXVII.   p.  346. 

Herrera's  account  of  Orellana's  voyage  is  the 
mod  minute,  and  apparently  the  moft  accurate.  It 
was  probably  taken  from  the  journal  of  Orellana  himfelf 
But  the  dates  are  not  dirtintfly  marked.  His  navigation 
down  the  Coca,  or  Napo,  begun  early  in  February  1541  j 
and  he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  the  a6th 
of  Auguft,  having  fpent  near  feven  months  in  the 
voyage.  M.  de  la  Condamine,  in  the  year  iJA-h  failed 
from  Cuenca,  to  Para,  a  fettlement  of  the  Portuguese  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  a  navigation  much  longer  than 
that  of  Oellana,  in  lefs  than  four  months.  Voyage, 
p.  1  ^9.  But  the  two  adventurers  were  very  differently 
provided  for  the  voya^e^  This  hazardous  undertaking, 
to  which  ambition  prompted  Orellana,  and  to  which 
the  love  of  fcience  led  M.  de  la  Condamine,  was  under, 
taken  in  the  year  1 769,  by  Madame  Godin  des  Odonais, 
from  conugal  affection.  The  narrative  of  the  hard- 
ships which  (he  fuffered,  of  the  dangers  to  which  me 
was  expofed,  and  of  the  difaflers  which  befel  her,  is 
one  of  the  moft  fmgular  and  affecting  ftories  in  any 
language,  exhibiting  in  her  conduct  a  ftriking  picture  of 
the  fortitude  which  diftinguifhes  the  one  fex,  mingled 
with  the  fenfibility  and  tendernefs  peculiar  to  the  other. 
Lettre  de  M.  Godin,  a  M.  de  la  Condamine. 
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NOTE   CXXXVIII.    p.  349. 

Herrera  gives  a  ftriking  picture  of  their  indigence. 
Twelve  gentlemen  who  had  been  officers  of  diftinclion 
under  Almagro,  lodged  in  the  fame  houfe,  and  having 
but  one  cloak  among  them,  it  was  worn  alternately  by 
him  who  had  occafion  to  appear  in  public,  while  the 
reft,  from  the  want  of  a  decent  drefs,  were  obliged  to 
keep  within  doors.  Their  former  friends  and  com- 
panions weie  fo  much  afraid  of  giving  offence  to  Pi- 
zarro  that  they  durft  not  entertain  or  even  converfe  with 
them.  One  may  conceive  what  was  the  condition,  and 
what  the  indignation  of  men  once  accuftomed  to  power 
and  opulence,  when  they  felt  themfelves  poor  and  def« 
pifed,  without  a  roof  under  which  to  fhelter  their  heads, 
while  they  beheld  others,  whofe  merit  and  fervices  were 
not  equal  to  theirs,  living  with  fplendour  in  fumptuous 
edifices.     Dec.  6.  lib.  viii.  c.  6. 

NOTE    CXXXIX.    p.  361. 

Herrera,  whofe  accuracy  entitles  him  to  great 
credit,  aflerts,  that  Gonzalo  Pizarro  poflefled  domains 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chuquefaca  de  la  Plata,  which 
yielded  him  an  annual  revenue  greater  than  that  of  the 
archbimop  of  Toledo,  the  beft  endowed  fee  in  Europe. 
Dec.  7.  lib,  vi.  c  3. 

NOTE   CXL.  p.  375. 

All  the  Spanifh  writers  defcribe  his  march,  and  the 
diftrefles  of  both  parties,  very  minutely.  Zarate  ob- 
ferves,  that  hardly  any  parallel  to  it  occurs  in  hiftory, 
either  with  refpeel  to  the  length  of  the  retreat,  or  the 
ardour  of  the  purfuit.  Pizarro,  according  to  his  com- 
putation, followed  the  viceroy  upwards  of  three  thou- 
sand miles.     Lib.  v.  c.  16*  *6. 
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NOTE    CXLI.    p.  389. 

It  amounted,  according  to  Fernandez,  the  heft  in- 
formed hirtorian  of  that  period,  to  one  million  four 
hundred  thoufand  pefos.     Lib.  ii.  c.  79. 

NOTE    CXLII.   p.  391. 

Carvajal,  from  the  beginning,  had  been  an  ad- 
vocate for  an  accommodation  with  Gafca.  Finding 
Pizarro  incapable  of  holding  that  bold  courfe  which  he 
originally  fuggefted,  he  recommended  to  him  a  timely 
fubmiiTion  to  his  fovereign  at  the  fafeft  meafure.  When 
the  prefident's  offers  were  firft  communicated  to  Car- 
vajal,  M  By  our  Lady,  (faid  he,  in  that  rtrain  of  buffoon- 
ery which  was  familiar  to  him,)  the  prieft  ilTues  gra- 
cious bulls.  He  gives  them  both  good  and  cheap  ;  let 
us  not  only  accept  them,  hut  wear  them  as  reliques 
about  our  necks."     Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c   63. 

NOTE    CXLIII.    p.  396. 

During  the  rebellion  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  feven 
hundred  men  were  killed  in  battle,  and  three  hundred 
and  eighty  were  hanged  or  beheaded.  Herrera,  dec.  *. 
lib.  iv.  c.  4.  Above  three  hundred  of  thefe  were  cut  off 
by  Carvajal.  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  91.  Zarate  make* 
the  number  of  thofe  put  to  a  violent  death  five  hundred. 
Lib.  vii.  c.  1. 
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